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BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sotheby’s 
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Alnnduy 9Ui June 
j< 10. .10 jcii 
. at New Kviut Street 


Valuable Printed Books 

1 nil udi in* Continental books of che IStli to 
IStli tentii ry, including a volume of four w.iiks, 
it. mi die library of Gabriel Harvey, and with 
his ihjiuiure or annotations : English licerorure 
uf the 16th to the IStli century, including 
Allot'* IV/if ihenlre of the Uttte world, 1599, 
and the pseud n-Sluikespcare Life u{ Sh John 
Otd-Ctr.<Hc, 1 1 6 1 9 1 . Books on travel and topu* 
gi-apliv, indudtus Saint -Noil’s Desirri/Jilun das 
Miij/amiic.s Ue Naples et dr Sidle, 1781 86, Zur- 
Iduben and Laborde’s Tableaux toiiQ&rayhiqutu 
. . . tie hi Suisse, 1780- SC, Chul/iCul-Cjui'fiOi's 
Toyrt.ijL' pltlorcsqne lie la Crete, 1782-182 2, 
Forlies’s Oriental memoirs, 181:., the dedication 
cnjiy to Sir Charles Malct, Rt. ; coin ur- pl.it l- 
bonks, Inti Liilhig Bury ’5 Coloured vie «.» on the 
litvrimol uiid Manchester rail way, 18:12, and 
Vl'Kentiey and Hall's History <>j the Indian 
tithes of North America, 1838-44. Books on 
ujtinvil lilstnrv, including Audchcrt's Hlstnire 
n nnteHc ties singes et tics molds [1810], Billot's 
.1 mnitagrapli of the jilt tUlac. 189.4-93, Guiles Id's 
I'liniona It Uliana, 1817-39, Gould'* The birds 
-if Australia, 1848-69, The Birds uf Asia, 1830- 
Jt, .1 ninnuRraiili of tlic Trochilitlue. or family 
of luimmlnfl-hints, 18G1-87, and other tv irks, 
Goufil Riid Hi'ivdlcr Sharpe's The hints of Ne ie 
Guinea, L375-83, Ketfcmtd’s Let II line t**\ 1802- 
16, and Smith's Illustrations of the Zoology of 
Smith Africa, 1833-48. Bonks relating to the 
Jiltlwy i>f science, including an Interesting 
anatomical niamisn-ipt, [7 Pisa. c. 1390), 
Brahe's Aslronotnlae tustaiiratne fn-agyinnti*. 
mam, iftiu, ant' 

Hplstuin ad . . 
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Monday 16 U» June 

jnd following day at 11 aui 

di New Bund Street 

Printed Books 

relating Co Uic history of science, medicine and 
lumiral history, and others illustrative uf the 
fine arts, travel and topography, with s selec- 
tion of continental books of t-lm IGth to the 


nun of continental books of t-lm IGth to the 
2il ill century. 

Catalogue St. 30 

Thursday 19th June 
aud following day at 1 pm 
al 115 Chancery Lane 

Printed Books 

hu-tudfi'g Agassiz's Eludes sur ta Glaciers, 
2 vol., Netichatvl, 1840 ; Glennie's Views oil 
the Continent, 2 vol-, 1841-49 : Irby and 
Mangles’ Travels in Egypt fete.]. 1823 ; 
Dictionary of National Biography, 27 vol., 
1964-67 ; HickM* And WnnJcy's Linguarum 
Veit. Septcntionallmn Thesauri, 4 vol- In j, 
Oxford, 1703-05 ; II Ins fra ted London News, 76 
vol. . IBS4-190G ; Picture Post, 858 Issues. 
1938 55 : /Reports of Tax Cases, 42 vol.; 1884- 
1965 : T.e TMatre, 31 vol., Paris, 1898-1914 ; 
Tuner** Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry, 1577 ; Vanity Fair. 10 vol.. 1868-73 ; 
Bourne and Britton's Drawings of the London 
and Birmingham Railway, 1839 ; Britton and 
Bose's Caciaccae, 4 vol., Washington, 1919-23 ; 
London** Ladies' Flower-Garden of Orna- 
mental -Annuals. 1840 ; Morris* History of 
British Birds, 6 vol., 1863-64 ; Salvln and 
Brod rick’s Falconry in the British Isles, 1855 ; 
WIs den’s Cricketers’ Almanack, 87 vol.. 1879- 
1978 ; BrruKfi's Shirley, 3 vnl.. 1849 ; VHIette, 
3 v«i|„ 1853 ; Combe's The Tours of Doctor 
Syntax. 3 vol., 1812-21 ; Dickens' Bteak House. 
20 parfci In 19, 1852-53 ; Nicholas Nickleby, 
20 parts iu 19. 1838-39 ; Works, 40 vol.. 190G- 
08; Rusldn’s Works, 39 vol., 1903-12; Scott's 
[Works! , In 74 vol., Edinburgh, 1814-32 ; and 



FELLOWSHIPS v 


CAMBRIDGE 1 UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Munby Fellowship am 


Bibliography, 1981 -8? 





Applications ur'evlbvjtcii.for the- Munby Fellowship. in •• 
Blhllbgrapliy, (enable for thf aqademlcafyear OctbboCL ’ 
19B1 to September BQ, 1982: ,-_■!/ J . ; 

The Munby Fellow Will ba. free to pursue bibliographical ’ 
research o£- b|s own choosing- The Fellowship will, be , 
tenable! in’, the UntVQTAlty Library, b.tu will linve-n'o 
departmental or pallor siqff duties: ami rgapobsibilltKs; •• 
The Fellowship Is open to. graduates or any nnlvtraity. • 
Of a^ny^a^e.-exporJencc add nationality, The stipend: will 

A L n 6 h : stipend ary Research or Visiting Fellowship at. 
Darwin College will be available to tha successful candi- 
date, if not already a Fellow of a Cambridge College. 
Fellbws In ,tncte. eatcgtirlBa- may take meals In Collie 
without Charge. - ...... 

Applications (one copy- only) Should Teach the Acting 
Librarian, University Library, .West Road. Cambridge , 
CS3 SDK, ■ England, by August 18. 1980, and -shotua 
Include tlie following particulars ; (n> a. curriculum 
vitae ; (b) a statement of the -research proposed ;.(c) 
a list of principal publications ; (d) die names and . 
addresses or twro referees. No testimonials should be 
sent with the application. An election will be made by 
September 30, 1980. 

Prospective candidates are Invited to write to the Aclforf 1 
Librarian foe fqrtliei- tnformati on. 1 
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22ND ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOK FAIR 1980 

EUROPA HOTEL 

GROSVENOR SO. 
LONDON W1 

10 11 12 JUNE 1980 

11AM TO 8PM DAILY 


Don't miss these PBFA JUNK 

BOOK FAIRS 

LONDON— Tmofrrial llutel. Riii«oli .Squiro Jim-r ■>. N-mn-S, June in. 
10 -J.JQ p.ui., Junu II, lu-J.Ju |i.ni. 

R„yal Nailniial ll.iicl, W iborn |*|.w« I’.mo 9. f> -■». June 
10-b. June 10. Ul-ii. 

Over 100 ipeclDliHt dealer* wiili a»ii>|uirljn nij .nil -if iviul 
prliic* <lc. fur sale. 

TORBAY BOOK MARKET.— Newton Al-b.it Rui Cwurri June 4. 
JOJO-fl. 

HOVE—' Tuan Hall June 1<*. 6-9. June 20. 10-J. Over 40 eslillnl-irs. 
CARDIFF— The Angel Hotel June 27. 0 -), June 2«. 10-3. Over JO 
exhibitors. 

Free Calendar of PBFA Fair* uvuil-iblc from l-'rnBCU Boobs, 3 
C-reiceat Road, WortUag, Sumi lOeuD Jltav. 


Modern First Ediltaf 
And Literature 

Quarterly utalofMi lux 
Now htli avoibbt* Ii.iN 
Ccplas soht tm m.ouh J 

THE ODD VOLUtK | 

S3 Upper Gloucester PI. } 

BriOhlon . 

Also at:. ' 

320 PortobsHo Rd, 
(Fn. and Sat) \ 
Stand 106 Royil NaBoniJ m I 
at ihe niantlily PWA Bt* hi 


Peter JalliHe 
37 Bartleme8 Road, 
Oxford. OX4 1XU, 
TN : 0066-40450. 

MODERN 
FIRST EDITIONS 

8tand 119. 

Royal National Hotel. 
.. June 0,9, 10. . 


IF It’S OUT-OF-PRINT 

Our mail-order warehouse has 
idd.OOO ntiea in nlslory, scan* 
omloe. poljllce and world 
iffitlre. Phone 01-879 7264 or. 
writs Use, please] 

Beniee High Slroal, BWIB 
We buy .bosks, too 
$lnae 1948 a world-wide service 

TRY HAMMERSMITH BOOKS 


W. FORSTEB 
83a Stamford Hill, 
N18 5TP 

Bibliography, Palaeography 
! Typography and kindred • 
subjects. 

Llats Issued. 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY • 13 JUNE 1980 • No 4029 ® JSp 


C. F. Andrews— 
an Anglican Gandhi 


SUF ' ' ^ A 


5 ;• 
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Caesar as general, 
by Lord Carver 

Gurdjieff and 
his cult 

1 I . 

When non-Greek 
meets Greek, bv 


“Man in a Japanese costume* a watercolour by Giuseppe Stpiormi from m tiwa 
Drivings 1780-1890 ( 247nu. Indiana University Press/Aincrican Federation of 
Arte, $29.95). The hook is the catalogue of an exhibition which has moved on 
from Washington DC to Minncaiiolis, where it opens on July 1 1 i lt mlniu* 
fluently be seen in San Francisco. As Roberta J. M. Olson 

one of its themes is that the art of the period revealed l a national comciousneiS 
long before Italy's political unification in 1q7(J. • . 


Commentary: 
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The 

Servants’ 

Hall 


A Domestic History of Erddig 
M ERL IN. WAT R RS ON 

foreword by the Marquee oj Anglesey 
.'The Yqrkfla of prddig,. near 
, Wrexham In North Wales, commis- 
sioned more portraits of their ser- 
vants than they did of their own 
family. They also wrote reams of 
‘verse praising their staff, and' pre- 
served inventories which give , q 
• picture of the more mundane details 
of what service at Erddig involved, 
Front ell these records Merlin 
Waters o n has drawn a picture of life 
in a squire's household from the 
early eighteenth century until the 
present day. 

1 'Merlin Waterson has written a 

'“history of a stately home that has far 
' more to say about below stairs t ha n 


The Family Fund 

An fn motive in Sac inf Policy 
JONATHAN BRADSHAW 

t’niversiiy vf York 
The Family Fund was eslablisiusd 
in 1973 to relieve the burdens 
experienced by families with handi- 
capped children. Jonathan Brad- 
shaw examines this unprecedented 
initiative in social . policy, which 
arose out of the public campaign 
over t ha lidomida- damaged ch ildren, 
tracing its origins and workings. 
International Library of Social Policy 
0710005202 ' L 10.95 

The Survivors 

A Study of Homeless 
Young Newcomers to 
Londdrt and the Responses 
Made to Them 
]>. BRANDON, K. WKM.Sj 
i\ FRANCIS awl E. RAMSAY 
Based on in-depth interviews with 
107 • 'newcomers* to London, fol- 
lowed up one year lator, The Sur- 
■ vigors is a detailed and original study, 
of homeless young people, and is 
tho most complete and thoroughly 
re sea rched work o n the su bject yet t o 
be published. 

07 100 04680 (paper} £6.50 

The Politics of the 
School Curriculum 

DENIS LAWTON 

Professor of Curriculum Sutdir < t 

University of London 

Institute of t ’da cation 

Denis Lawton sets out in b 

deliberately polemical way various 

aspects of the ’curriculum and its 


al^oVe. The htHibd.tiiid tills book are planning. . I>>( . • 

iftembrialfl of the folk history ‘ biia * Foutiedge Education Books 


usually forgets.’ r- Philip Howard, 071Q0 05679 (doth) £6.95 
The Times • i . . 0 7 tQQ 0668 7 (peper) £3.95 

07100 0476, fl%-X 7'A 7/m, 264pp, . • V • w 

£R3S ■ ; School Based, 

The Domestic Servant.,, Currtenluiii - . * 
in Eighteenth-Century Beyelopritentin 
England 

• jj JE^N-HECHT ‘ L " '' A’ Collection of Case Studies’ 

. i, [Columbia University,, fo\y\ork - / t / 

' r : ^Uslng' the" diaries,*' let tori, news- ; JQfiW|EGdt-ESTON ■ 

‘ .papers, literary works and accounts" Professor of Education, '■ 

*o£ trqyellora of. the day, .thja. study, . University of KMe} ; 
ihrat published In .1956, paints a This volufns presents case s(udi 
metalled picture Of ail aspects of the of a vqpjety of forms of curricuU 
“subject, looking at the demand and development' In ' school'd, aa 




jflrat published In .1968, paints a This volufne presents case studies ■ 
Idetalled picture Of ail aspects of the of a vapjety of forms of curriculum 
{subject, looking at the demand and development" In 1 school'd, each 
(supply of Bervapta, the servant shpvydhgnotonlytheinKIationoflhe 
Ihlerarcfty, cdhdlfltfh^ arfd M/jnMt.'' .dhflni'bd’bUt.alkO/thb staffing and 
yof aeryipe ^rvjf .Jhe ) ebjtldn^hlp- . adrhinlSIfsliye. jmpjlpatipns. that 
'between mOater arid servanr. -1 arias .' 1 ’ *.* 

W 7100 1513 5 £5,76. ' ' ‘ 1 'F aUtiedtje Education Bodks 

- .... . . 0 7)00 0446 X- £8.50 ” ' 



s opper.. .Isi the i first. . full-length, 
jxamlnbtlon.pf all hid main phllo ; 


Thfs valuable reference book traces 


examination .pf all hiO.-majn i pHllo s- -(he development of one of the mbst 
boph Icat pMlbons, Anthbny. O torp^dW(Ir19V!shad‘pfbWriclaJ tfSeatros in 
jllualrates the systematic natofe of England. Ulooks at the history of the 
ils thought and the connections bulldingjtself, tells the story of the 
m tween his. views on knowledge, often remarkable people who ran It 
• s J c, ®" ce '' P«>bablli 1 y, t soflety, evq|u- and records the qotjtHp . plays and 
«.* vi ..Rlayerbthsthayabaen seen there. 


r t00 0359 U p. 7? •, . , 0 85352 105 3 >' illustrated; i£8.75; ! 

olitlcsr& Powfer 1 John Dee 

MfPerspedimOn . / . « - Tlt^ World of an \ 

Socialist Politics t Etipb6thai\Mum'' '' ' ' - • 

This is the first Of a bi-annual series n l rr PNf* w 

fcf articles, surveys, reviews and dfc- ' 

Missions focusing on the problems n , 

and posslbijftlps for socialist uP l to ^ a P r 2 f t ' , 7 ie '_l s now avail- 

ytMOmafrnd. >' i|tranch Ws-rtoWWW fom.hl,.: 

,• • task;, ttb". has' ; . bash tmlped in/a > ; 

; : : : '•••=• 

0710071582, Illustrated £9.7B ! ■ 


A Qfout|ed 0 e & Kogan • 

v. 39 Store Street. London 
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ERIC S'l'OKLS 

• Hugh Tinker : The Ordcnl of Love — 
C. F. Andrews and India 


Kr-NNEIH MlNOl.UF. 

Philip Ward : A Dictionary of Common I'alhu'ics, Volume 11 

65964 

PATRICK LKIGIT PERM OR 

Kevin Andrews : Athens Alive 


JONATHAN CULLER 

Shoshana Fclmau ; Le Scaudalc du corps pur lout 


DAVID SjVEETMAN 

. The Old Conditions (poem) 

' . • ; 6 C 1 : 2 

MICirALI. CARVER 

Julius Caesar— The Battle for Gaul 

“ 1 ' ~r — 

/' J. MIC f? A EL HOWARD ■ 

Ken Booth: Strategy and Ethnorcntrisni 



. ... 

Fiction 


ANNE DUCIIENB 

Al&ecto Moravia : Time of Desecration 


l -y CAROL RUMENS 

Bernard MacLaverty : Lamb 


PETKR LEWIS 

Giles Gordon : Ambrose’s Vision 


PETER BLAND 

A Hindu Holy Man sees God in a Surrey Garden (poem) 

(M 1 

GRAHAM HOUGH 

James Webb : The Harmonious Circle 
lfcnri Thomnsson : The Pursuit of the Present 
A. L. Stuvcley : Memories of Gurdjicff 

• 

11. W. R. WADE 

Joseph Jnconelli : Enacting a Bill of Rights 

ffSf 

PATRICK DEVLIN 

Edmund Heward : Lord Mansfield 

' •• 

MICHAEL LONG LEY 

Patchwork (poem) 

w 

JANET MORGAN 

George Hutchinson : The Last Edwardian nt No 10 


MARK AMORY 

Peter Quenneli : The Wanton Chase 


OSHERT LANCASTER 

Christopher Simon Sykes : Country House Camera 

«1 


JEREMY TRET, LOW N 
J. B. STEANE 
JENNIFER L'CLOW 
WENDY COPE 
NICK RODDICK 
. .1 ? MICHAEL MASON 

FRANCES SPALDING 
PHILIP LARKIN 
GERRY ASIITON 
■* ■■ -ANTnONY VIVIS 


1...V *• .>■ . * *• : * 

. . ALAN ROSS 


PATRICIA CRAto' 
MARIGOLD JOHNSON 

■ 1 ' JADAtoTrisifosTGlN 

1 V REN HEWITT 
MARTIN BOOTH 


PAUL CARTI.EDOE 
■ >■ OLIVER LYNB 

! > 1 • RICHARD BRER HART 


>YILFRIQ WELDERS 
. . .. CHARLES FOX 

; p . ,, 

JULIE KAVANAGH 


RICHARD CALVPCORESSr 

. ••. ■ ..JOHN RUSfiBJ.L’ 

MACDONALD HARRIS 
I • ! ? *• H.’plDOS-SMITH 
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Commentary . 

Sisterly Fecliogs (Olivier)' 

Simon Boccanegra (Royal Opera House) 

Electric In the City (BBC TV) 

From Strugnell’s Sonnets (poem) ‘ 

Zombies (General Release) i ■ 

Long Shot (Hampstead Everyman) 

Mondrian and the Hague School (Whit worth Gallery, Manchester) ' " ' 
Tbe Sanity of Laurence 1 

Murieta (Old Vic) • i\ 

Johann Faustus (Old, Vic) 


To the Editor • , • 1 « 

Amortg thlq weeic’s conti'lbutors ’ . • • ' 

Foil Boston. Palm Springs (poems) ... 

Information Please : 


. Fiction ■ • •* • ■» 

Julia O’Faolain r No Country For Young Men 
Elizabeth Doyrld^e : Family Matters 
' Jod 6 tjb al do lt ibt fro : Sergeant Gcttiflo 
Pejf ry OrgjiiL Waiting for Summer r” ‘ ' ’ • V • 

Perak Johns : The Beatrice Mystery 


Os\yyn Murray Early Greece . 1 
.. . Francis- Cairns Tibullus • i ’ • 

-Learning from Nature (poem) « ,. .. 


. David, Wat thews i Michael Tippett— An Introductory, Study 
v; Eric- Walter •WhltOii Tippett .ahdTils'Opcras 

Stanley Dance : The Worl^of Eai,T Htnps , ' * 

Dlny Gillespie With A) |'rq^;'(.piczy-hito , Bc or not to Bop 
John Pcrcival: Modern Ballet 


Richard Cork : Tiii Social Roie of Art | • 

Julie Manet i Journal, 1893-1899 

Charles MoCarry (^ad oth^sy j Double Eaglei V ’ : • 
Karl Clausberg : Zippelin 

Michael. Set ivSmithj Knight of tbe Turf • '« ' 


• f *t t . •'*'? 1 

t v. 


j r < i i4 i u*! 

l M ' l * * 

•U i 
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cnpisjoPHER butler . Peter Sciipham • Summer Palaces 

■ DAVi'O JtiRRY Patricia QwjdJcke LOossii^ the Same liivdr - , , .. 

joifN HjjATi^sTUOqfi Anno nidler (Editor) r Selected PdipDi^ of George parley' , " 


; ^ 3 ^ 8 ^..A» 9 NAMARX . -Peter Kavandgh t Sacredi Rcepef 1 ‘ 

^ iblkf^iTJr p f f ; 1 toy! Tc. 

1 1 V •' ! ' *!/ ~ U \ , .' n' ■ . i" • > 4 -a. - 

,< f Pfeotgo Oppen i Primitiye 


Ted Huglies 


..^r-yri •tr.-.'-- 


rterican My fi f 6 ry 1 - ■ -:A- ■_ ,. k •iq-lf r» *-l 
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HUGH TINKER : 

The Ordeal of Love 
C. F. Andrews ami India, 

355,ip. Oxford University Press. 
ii.:A 

o 19 561145 2 

i„ the lengthening line of books 
that now stands to Hugh Tinker's 
credit, this Is one of his hast. It is 


LI CU’M , ll 

B work of supererogalion, a luo- 
a rani iv prompted by the compelling 
force of C. F. Andrews’s personality. 

■ ■ _l 'l 1 ! ANAAIIIltAl'OlJ uiltAH 


which Tinker encountered when 
reading Andrews’s letters to Lord 
Hirdlnge during the course of ivrit- 
iog his recent trilogy on the history 
of Indian migration and indentured 
labour. As such it is a piece of re- 
markable scholarship infused with 
mi underlying warmth unusual in a 
historian whose professional duties 
have lain with the dryasdust records 
of the British-Indian bureaucracy. 

As Tinker bluntly acknowledges 
In liU prologue Andrews is today 
almost a forgotten man. The small 
group of Britons who tried to help 
on the historical process towards 
Indian independence have slipped 
from sight. History's - recording 
angel never asks after the 
golietwcen. Yet Andrews deserves 
tn be saved from oblivion. After die 
Mutiny die British community was 
steadily drained of personality. It 
we cued to have gone into uniform 
and adopted a public mask, not 
even die missionaries escaping from 
a caste stereotype. Such a society 
mi in need of eccentrics, ana 
Andrews, maddening though he was, 
made his mark as a sort of white 
thndhl. When invited by Gordon 
Guggislieig, the celebrated Governor 
of the Gold Coast, to lunch at the 
Army and Navy Club, Andrews was 
at fir*L refused entry by the porter, 
drei&ed as lie was in “ sand 
shoes .... flannel bags, a very 
ancient woollen knitted waistcoat, a 
frayed cricket shirt, a wisp of a 
tie, and an ancient black coat, the 
ivortt . . . ever seen ”. But Guggis- 
btfiff received hint with . immense 
Hiimct and later sent him off lit 
a tin, feeling as though lie “had 
twai honoured to give lunch to Our 
Lord . Hu^h Tinker, who was at 
°? e « bnie 01 rector of < die Institute 
w Race Relations; has evidently 
found that Andrews • likewise 
joudied an inner ohord ip relation 
tt Mi own work and personality. He 
WHes sensitively : 1 ■ 

Din hook has two contrasting 


Paperback edition 


rhemoi. The iluniiium theme i-t 
that nf pei si Jin I relationships: the 
growth of affection and love he- 
r we m i people of different races, 
different cultures, mid different 
classes. The minor theme is thuc 
of the penetration nf circles of 
power nnd influence hy an out- 
sider. and his capacity to bring 
about change by persuasion, and 
sometimes bv direct assault. At 
the centre of it all stands Charles 
Freer Andrews, uncertain of him- 
self, imnetuous, at some times 
Irmtionul, at all times vulner- 
able. 

As u young man nt Cambridge in 
tile eurly 1890s Andrews sought tn 
escape .from the constraints of a 
family to which he was intensely 
loyal and from the bizarre narrow- 
ness uf the Irviugite sect of which 
his father was a minister. Although 
adopting as a life-long ninxim the 
text from St Matthew, ** What do 
yn to excess ? he at first directed 
hit enormous head of energy iutu 
the ch mine Is of orthodoxy. Gaining 
Firsts in Classics and Theology he 
went on to take Anglican orders. 
After three years at bhc College mis- 
sion in Walworth he suffered the 
first of the nervous illnesses which 
were to recur throughout his life 
and which supplied a psychological 
escape-valve when his energies had 
momentarily burnt themselves out 
or run into failure. He returned to 
Petnbrukc College as a Fellow still 
in every way conventional in out- 
look—a High Anglican, a liberal im- 
perialist, a devotee of cricket and 
rowing. As an undergraduate lie 
had boon befriended by the family 
of Bishop Wesicott, but for years 
his bond with his mother led him 
to resist the corollury of following 
the four Westcott sons into the Cam- 
bridge Mission to Delhi and its edu- 
cational arm, St Stephen's Coll ego. 
Hence it was not until he was thirty- 
three— at the age when, it was 
pointed out to him, Christ had 
already completed his earthly mis- 
sion— that Andrews set foot oh 
Indian soil. At once, as he wrote 
later, lie became dtui/a or twice- 
born. ...... ..... 

The wonder and shock of India 
quickly loosed hitu from his insecure 
moorings In religion nnd politics. 
His arrival in 1904 coincided with 
the immense stir caused by the 
Japanese victory over Russia and 
a decisive acceleration in the 

f 'rowth of Indian nationalist' feei- 
ng. Andrews was led rapidlv to pro- 
test against European , racial arro- 
. gauce and the • tone . fostered in 


By Eric Stokes 


official cmcIl-s hy the mMir.iry 
clique nnniiid Kitchener. Mis 
pinsimiaLc duiHUlriutiuiis cuuglil rile 
eye uf Kamlnll Davidson, the Arch- 
bishop nf Cuniurhury, nf Mima, the 
Viceroy, and of Morley, the new 
Secretary of State, who owed office 
to the great Liberal landslide. He 
was a prolific publicist and despilo 
the impressive flamboyance of his 
personality it was the pen which 
won hint early recognition and 
influence. 

Andrews's message at first dif- 
fered little from that uf A. O. Hume, 
who had helped found the Congress 



C. F. Anrireuw 


Party twenty years before. The 

f rowing political alienution of 
iidinn educated opinion sprang 
from a failure in human relations. 
What wus needed was a gesture 
of sympathy nnd trust. If Indians 
were treated as effective equals and 
friends they would readily acquiesce 
in continued British overrule and 
protection, for no practical Indian 
politician had us yet seen a way to 
dispense w'ilIi them. Yet in the 
absence of such a : gesture Indian 
youth might, be Impelled into 
violent courses. 

In 1911 he was still sanguine 
enough to believe that the Durbar 
of King George V and Queen Mary, 
with tbe conciliatory gesture or 
ending the partition of Bengal while 
moving the capital to the Muslim 
city of Delhi,' represented - "the 
triumph of goodness and simplicity 
gud love ”. 1 Andrews struck .up i 


pcuuiiiil ft ii.-nilx.liip with the new 
Viceroy and Vicereine, the lim’d- 
ingot. After Hurdinge bud been 
seriously wounded by u terrorist 
bomb in Delhi in December 1912 
Andrews urged him to exploit the 
wave of public sympathy by turn- 
ilia at lent ion away from internal 
domestic politics and placing him- 
self at the head of the movement 
nf protest against the wronps done 
to Indians oversells, especially in 
Sou oil Africu end Fiji. It was 
shrewd machiavellian advice, which 
Hwdinge followed. Andrews told 
him to uct the paternalist boldly: 
" I am your futhcr and you are mv 
children — Unit every Indiun could 
understand ; iL went home ail over 
India 

Radicalism came kte to Andrews 
and us with Newman the decisive 
break with his past was delayed 
until he was already forty -three, 
in 1912, two years before he re- 
nouncod lii.s Anglican orders and 
priesthood, he brought out The 
Renaissance in India: Its Mission - 
aru Aspect, written os a textbook 
for mission colleges. Professor 
Tinker says little about the content 
of Andrews's honks, probably be- 
cause many of them, like What I 
Owe to Christ (1932), Christ in the 
Silence (1933) and Christ mul 
Prayer (1937), were written when 
Andrews wus in his sixties and bis 
mind v.-as losing its power. 

Tinker believes that Andrews was 
at his height in the “ great decade ” 
between 1912 and 1922, and to it 
he gives tile lion’s share of tile bio- 
graphy. The /{emiisstificc in India 
came out at the beginning of this 
period and is notable for Its clear. 


for much of his life lie vainly 
tli o ah'. 

In 1912 Andrews was quick, to 
sense that despite its coniiiiiiL-d uuy- 
ward securiry white rule in Avia 
was iiiulei' sentence. If the Christian 
message and all that it stood fitr 
were tn outlive, rhe inipennaneiic-s 
of empire-, its evangelists must 
undergo u funds mental change in 
outlook. This' was not merely _ a 
question, of ubaudoning the futile 
inicriiur divisions of WesLem 
Christianity, nr of transfer ring coil; 
trol into Indiun hands, or .of 
associating a truly ' Uuliguriaui 
Church with rhe hmad cultural and 
political currents of the h urged ni rig 
nation's life. It nieam rethinking 
. the content of Christianity itself. 
Christianity liad come not to 
destroy Hinduism and J.slunt, and 
the type of spirituality these em- 
bodied, but to fulfil them. Andrews 
was seized with tiie con victim! that 
Christianity hud been cramped and 
distorted hy its Western integument. 
Indian life, even in its everyday 
aspect, was nearer to the biblical 
world nnd' the spirit mil conditions 
in which Christ's message had been 
preached. Indeed thin message had 
si oiiil i uni re r to the Indian Buddhist 
tradition and clashed with did 
Semitic spirituality oi Palestine. 
"All the distinctiveness of Christ, 
separating him utterly from the Old 
Testumen't and St Paul, comes from 
this Indian Mother source ", lie told 
Gandhi in 1914. In contrast with, 
the West, which ‘'generally believed 
in a trauscondeiit rather than an 
immanent God ", lie fuund in. India 
(os he was later to write in iiis 
autobiography) *’ the whole emphasis 
to be laid on the realization of 


trenchant and finely cadonced C.nd inwardly and spiritually within 
prose. Andrews's description of the “ ,c soul . By 19 1 j lie could tell 


his' own : “ There is an uiiscttle- 
menl nf conviction, a medley of 
conflicting opinions, a chaos of con- 
fused emotions ", Even though he 
achieved some glittering successes 
at a practical reformer, his true 
genius was that of a seer sensitive 
to the shifts in die current of 
larger' historical „ forces. Occa- 
sionally, as with his urging Hard Inga 
to end rhe system .of indentured 
labour, or with ltis recommendation 
during the First World War. tl^at 
Britain make a declaration Of hdr 
ultimate - political Intentions V to- 
wards India, his insight into a prob- 
lem, coincided with the hour in 
which It was growing ripe for solu- 
tion. Yet for the most part his mind 
ran far ahead of his time, so that 
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trinttarian for a form of Unitarian 
belief. 

Differences with ecclesiastical 
authority ov.er relations with Chris- 
tian non-conformists dud Hindu 
reformist sects, even the shock of 
seeing the colon r bar in operation 
■u the churches oi South Africa, 
were the occasion rather. than the 
cause of Andrews renouncing Ids 
orders in 1914. As with Newman 
Jt was the .thrill, of the unknown 
and tlte desire for total surrender 
to .« . vision* that drew/ him on. ,He 
said that he " bad the colt to btj a 
stmyasi, to cut myself ‘free from 
these worldly ties-oF an assured. in- 
come and a place In e fixod society 
and a work Which is 'in a great mea- 
sure prescribed, mid give • myself 
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wholly into rhe hands of Gnd, to 
go where lie lends He sought fur 
aieurtf to whom he could make Loial 
submission and Hive total love. First 
1ft was Munslii. Rum. the Ary a Sunm- 
jiat.. then Tagore, then Gandhi. He 
wrote them leuers of pussionate dc- 
vfetion, lint his rc si I ess self -ns. sen ive- 
iress denied him rite capacity to 
blend his personality with another. 
Ilr was the same in his search for 
a centre 'ro his fait-Ti. In The Remits- 
stance in India he hod ourilned un 
ehormnus programme .of thought 
and' arcioji. Yet he was tempera- 
mentally unsuited to framing a new 
tjfcAlogy even nt the popular level, 

Ri* u>aii 1 aciii o kimenlf ■ n nrartirdi 


Rh* ever losine himself in practical 
causes and affairs of the moment. 
Tagore reproved him for his '*cy clo- 
nk hurricane' of activity ” ana fdr 
wearing' himself' nut "not because 
'fb u work too hard but because yott 
do not concentrate some part of 
your energy inwardly for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a centre of utter 
calm in- the whirlwind -nf your 
work"-. Purioriicully • Andrews ex- 
perienced an- “inner necessity . . . 
to go away 'into retirement ” (as 
he wrote later in Christ in the 
Silence ) and fled to- the'. Simla hills 
or io rhe sickbed or tn Tagore's 
or Gandhi's ashram. Similarly his 
ceaseless running after new forms 
nf religious expression and his re- 
jection nf all rredai affirmations or 
even religious rows, because they re- 
stricted a person's spontaneity and 
capacity tu change. Iqft him to fall 
back an a /-ague Chrlsio.lnpy wjiose 
conteni was little more than eniO: 
tionat fervour. It was appropriate 
that in the 1930s he should find 
much, in common with Charles 
Raven who having dispensed with 
the greater part of Christian dogma 


in order to reconcile science and 
religion resented to a si nit I nr siin- 
l>list leaching in Jesus and the 
Gospel of Love. The arnhitnon An- 
drews nursed uf producing a full- 
length picture or Christ in the garb 
of Indian .spirituality came to noth- 
ing. 

Although Tinker's hook was 
undertaken us u labour of love, bio- 
graphy remains the cruellest of the 
arts. Andrews, who was a compul- 
sive correspondent and fond of self- 
display. lays hi in self bare. Tinker 
' lias deliberately rejected the method 
of analysis in order to allow the 
record to speak for itself. Conse- 
quently the public and the private 
man are left inextricably mixed. 
Moreover die reader is required to 
chase after a dragon-fly with a 
psychological incapacity to remain 
■in one place or one 'mind for more 
chan a few moments. The chapter 
titles are significantly nothing more 
titan the names of continents and 
countries between which this un- 
resting spirit cense let-sir commuted. 
Life was a discrete series of intense . 
emotional experiences each 'culling 
for instant response. Such a world 
.was highly personal, for the essence 
of his striving was to break down 
poiitics and economics into personal 
. relations and personal lore, fuevit- 
ably there must .have been an ele- 
ment of repressed homosexuality in 
Andrews's passionate attachments, 
and lie confessed to Tagore in one 
of hip typical moments of self- 
abasement tit at his love for him 
had not been without taint of nlloy. 
He felt Tagore's scorn for his 
"emasculated life" and talked of 
the need to marry. But he could 
never bring himself to offer mar- 
riage to Agatha Harrison even lute 


in life when lie had conic to depend 
upon her personal assistance com- 
pletely. 

Andrews achieved acceptance and 
minor celebrity long after lie hud 
censed to play un effective role ill 
Indian politics and labour disputes. 
In the later 1920s mid dining Lite 
I93(Js his writings and lectures were 
valuable in creating a climate of 
sympathy in Britain for the resolu- 
tion of the Indian problem, and in 
influencing key figures like Lord 
Halifax. Yet the qualities that make 
him look surprisingly modern were 
gifts of personality.. His warmth 
and candour made him larger than 
life-size. His yearning for a wider 
world of lore and mid erst a tiding 
outside the constricting circles of 
church-going Christianity, his belief 
that faith had to be spelt out in 
politicol and social action, and his 
libertarian theology and hatred of 
racism moke him curiously topical 
and a foi-erunner of the contem- 
porary Christian concern for the 
Third World, a concern whose short- 
comings were lashed . by Edward 
Horn) an in his Reith Lectures. Yet 
for all the good Dean's strictures 
home-staying bourgeois Christianity 
still needs its frontier heroes, llko 
Andrews . or Trevor Huddleston as 
successors of the forlorn hope 
that Henry Marty]! and David 
Livingstone led into the field in a 
simpler age. Hugh Tinker lias suc- 
ceeded in reminding hard-faced his- 
torians that the British decolonizing 
process in . India possessed a moral 
dimension and, in Andrews, threw 
up a tumultuous personality whose 
disturbing presence persists long 
after history has pensioned off the 
white officials who worked iho 
levers of powor. . 
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C. F. Andrews, 


Tagore, the latter's son and daughter-in-law, an (Hum- 
tion from the book reviewed here. . 
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Tiie format and range of the- refer- 
ence book have grown vastly in 
recent years and now seem able tn 


accommodate any enterprise at all. 
In A Dictionary of Conunon Falla- 
cies, it* manages to absorb what 
amount^ to nomine loss than a cru- 
sade for cognitive hygiene. For ex- 
cept In' the medieval sense of 'a 
repertory of diefionss, it ij : hardly a 
dictionary at all,' since its atpliAbctf- 
cal arrangement is largely arbitrary. 
Far from being, common, the errors 
wiUi.wjhch it deals sre. qften highly 
eiotcnfc? * afid ’ shfRd* of '■ thefn hre 
. entirely invented so that their In- 
teresting confutations . may find a 
place ip the work." And most of 
Lhese errors, as Philip Word: notes 
himself; In . h)s\ tlj^ce,-- i wf • ofct 
i strictly ^fallacies. They result more 
from, crdatlye' Imagination than 
‘ from cdreless reason ing,.., * , y \ . 


That mere logical rigour would 
leave us the helpless victim of 
many of these fallacies may be illus- 
trated by the opinion of Miss Bar- 
bara Par timid on thi healthful bene- 
fits of two bowel movements ench 
day. Mr Ward Dismisses this view 
by citing sentences. from more ortho- 
dox medical opinion ; and lie may 
well be right. Bui 1 seem to remem- 
ber Hint Miss Curtlnild'i opinion was 

intrepidity- to challenge so formid- 
able an alliance of Reason and Pas- 
sion. 

It Is not for the correction of hi$ 
inlnd but for die nourishing of hii 
imagination that a wise reader will 
open the- pages of Mt Ward’s dic- 
tion aryi. which has now attained ita 
second volume. A great dtfnl of it 
consists ,of • a marvellous assemblage 
of- eccentric beliefs and characters'. 
It 1 amounts to a fairly, personal 
commonplace book from which hny 
. reader bul a f polymath ' Vvtli InfaU * 
’ Holy leoin ji gireiflt deali Wno.could 
renst learning, it he did n 6 t know 

i t before, , that £liny got it wrong 
n believing that the teeii 'of croctf 
ditea Indicate, hypocritical remorse. 
jSuch cljears* are* caused, rather, by 
the beast having bitten off more 
than it can easily chew* Or to have 
,-'ti«£qd for' Jiini> in Rousseau and not 


in Marie Antoinette, the origin of 
"let them eat cake'’, Or io be 


reassured that there is no serious establish) positive dishonesty. There 
evidence ijiat sinister forces are at is, it appears, a science ot divinn- 
work in the Bermuda Triangle, tion called Belomnncy or.. the art uf 


Strange beliefs abound, like the 
story used as a cautionary talc by 
Fontenellc of the German girl who 
in 1593 waa alleged to have grown 
a golden tooth. Horslius, ilien Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at the University 
of Hqlmstedt, wrote .ftq account of 
tiie story explaining that' this 
miracle was a gift of God to Con- 
sole Christendom for the oppression 
of the Turks. 

.This splendid absurdity appeals 
to Mr Ward, one suspects, in part 
because it exhibits the credulity of 
believers. For he is a child of tha 
Enlightenment in Its modern form, 
found most purely in the Rationalist 
Pi“ess Association. And this is' the 


and most practised, archer, much 
as tfie modern vender of ll-onion’s 
Oum looks up. her horoscope, and 
then' follows just that advice 
which seems to her the most 
desirable..,. 

Again, Mary Baker Eddy Is well 


AIMS noowumnuii. fMIU 11113 la . ulv) nuuj is vr«ri| - L • i ' .W 

clue to an entirely Separate dimeri- known na- the promoter of n belief, in wwa,' indeed, put there are w 
flioh of the Dictionqrp, which is that t0 l hat extent not unuppcnling, that coinings about the way Mr » 
it eoiistitutes -a erdsade against What . disease is qn. , illusion. .There are formulate* Jtla.caje* ■ Hectni Pf. 

'Mt' Whi'rl 1 fdlrflv -si' I.L lildpPfl nr^hliinnM iu-hbv4 ■ on/>!i Ik Unllnl annliinnl ornnllrlQm nflS ” 


Mr ,W«hd‘ takes , tA . be credulity, {ndeiecl occasions whfeii 
Occultists get it in the neck, and 13 , dangerous, but the 
no mistake. The prophecies of °f" ar * when it is n m 
NostrAdqmtfa,. : acMTpic ■ fhrte which' .vww to. take of one’s 
can emanate from n medium and . P rolJ1 ® ms - Tnero is 


Interfering in Greece 

By Patrick Leigh Fermor 


it is time this stopped. This, in 
simple terms, 'is rhe book's dominat- 
ing theme. The author points out 
that in times of stress, Greece has 
saved herself by her own efforts. 
He doesn’t point out that occasion- 
ally foreign help was neither selfish 
nor ignoble. But his main conten- 
tion is true ; it is depressing ; it 
applies io other countries, though 
not for so long ; it Is a good 


I nt0 i ® M ? I? e B ,eat f n .d .lasting them to think we’re Man Mau." and arc boldly sloshed over furlongs theme for an essay. But it is too 
KEVIN ANDREWS : books about Greece, and it is high Translations of the book should be of wall, and," at the very moment limiting a selective principle for 

miens AJive ,,,aa tha t 11 was reprinted. compulsory throughout the Secrc- of writing pacifically escorted this wonderful array of historical 

m k- i His ? cxt bM’t—and tho first tariat of Tourism and on the tables young men in tousled thousands are texts. The vigour of his manner 

JS4pp. Hermes ruoiumnons, about the : capital— -is dedicated to of every town-plan ner, mayor, marching through the capital under could batter the message through 

Smolen sky J+, a wens /v /. E. R. Dodds. Lurking on bookstalls monarch and civil engineer in the a forest ol banners, punching the the reader’s skull in a couple of 

■ ■■ " ■ in the sheep's clothing of a guide- country ; all those, in fact, who will air by numbers. Cheer-leaders with pages: the texts themselves would 


. , „ _ ... „ i, A j| ■. x »»«ve uecu xvuYiii Andrews a xneim . — ■»- me s»»ica jukcq, uuu- uuuaneuuj 

Sprung from a Henry James-hke reality-^e^be^^ffi a sra^ng fo e 0 vo r thirty years) and fVtVZ missed clandestine nmes. outbursts, die bitter draughts so 

background in the east of the picture of the growing awfulness. an j f estamentm This moving poem, The foreword promises a sequel skilfully administered ? The charac- 

Uaitfid States, and at least halt city of Perikles, home of demo- of about Wrrsle Land length, pub- embracing the period from the ‘ ors of most of the authors quoted 

EogJish, he was brought up mostly ci-acy, nurse of 'philosophy, birth- lished as a book In Athens and Second World War until the after- hove an iatorest apart from their 

in England. Stoic by education and place of tragedy, cradle of cul- possibly not well known outside, is math of the Dictatorship, lliis is works; they are well worth a few 

lemporanient at the end of school- turef Boston of Europe, republic written with great uoctic force and excellent news. Hie scrupulous fair- °f introduction and perhaps 

dip which roughly overlapped with 0 f (wasn't it) Plato— clear or metrical skill. Autobiographical ness of The Flight of lkaros soared an anecdote or twb ; and how well 

the War, he served in the United foggy, our conceptions of Athens and topical in an elliptic way, it Is high above tho prevalent bias and our former companion would liave 

Slates Army and then took up a are the very pr i C e-tags of our « kfad. of exorcism of Riiguhh and melodrama: Volume 2, wlioii It f 1 ™’ 0 lt > weaving the ivliole tiling 

■ravelling fellowship awarded for a civilization. Yet what do we find private trouble; and, most import- n , )p cnrs, will have different virtues. ,n *° a . continuous and captivating 

he r “p?callj • ,n place where it all'bogan? V&8±. ¥ we ? ce . recent years linye filled ^lole I - 

informs us; and this eventually 
launched him on many recondite 


travels on foot in search of the 
great strongholds which tiie Byzan- 
lioes, the Crusaders, tiie Venetians 
and the Turks have scattered about 
the Peloponnesian sierras. These 
travels gave birth to his first book, 
The Castles of the Morea, which 
remains a classic of scholarship. 


merely illogicality, or even error heroes of philosophy and scum 
but (what is usually harder to (that notable biblical scholar Iuk 
establish) positive dishonesty. There Newton, for example) have biU 
is, it appears, a science ot divinn- some very strnngc beliefs imccA 
tion called Belomnncy or.. the art of There is . nothing so abimd, a 
divinatlpn by arrows. ’.It is practised Descartes remarked, tbnt it has net 
by attaching different arimoui lions been affirmed by a philosopher, 
to arrows, and that iiltachod to tho At t 1CBrt Mr Ward is » kindrrJ 

nrroiv which goes farthest is fol- )rU of Dr Edward do Bono, hb 

lowed. This charming manner of uppeui's in these pages In n a PF tr ‘ 
deahng with practical perplexities - ! ^ entl . y i(1 wh {ch he gives Nf 
provokes Mr Ward to comment: . |ln % GS ft|l i,||lor loglcaMiUw 

A moment's reflection will show || c w ants to provide a piirpe I« 
that one simply wrote a label will) || 1U mind. Human indolence ea» 
rhe advice that one wanted to vvith credulity Have led to a »» 
follow and gave It to the strongest plication of errpri which »IU* 


He spent mnny months among the 
crrnellations and die ravelins; they 
lengthened into years; and when 
he was not clamboring about the 
wreckage, tape-measure in hand, 
he was wandering in die moun- 
ulos, sleeping on brushwood and 
spooning un curds with his shep- 
herd friends in caves and on high 
pastures. His classical Greelc, 


it as tar as tne eye can see. no Amarif-an riii/onshio Sh tbl* sin- a,,,1 UI,#B ? n 15 11 migni ucc mimch 

schoolbooks ever prepared us for gX'^turc scn S at hli desk n catharsis. Polemical writb.fi, ?. U J' 2** jSSt.TSS 

this sock in the jaw, though I fmong a turmoil of papers or up which mnny can do, may > at last take gorier p criot| nf ldS3 1821: Fair 

believe it is just the rudeness since dawn like Hephaistos beating “ , lhc r l 011 !' make way Greetc, Sad Rcli tc, by _ the late 

of the blow that relates most to out torques and armlets on the back 30,1 , of book which none but ha ve° re dr« 

Athens In Its heyday, which of his anvil-and, in spite of his fe 3c "? w bata^e of tho lctfcrnrolf for aU 

fought and ruled, enslaved and linguistic virtuosity, unmistakably allegiances ate , pos- editorial comment w 'reduced 

banished, enjoyed itself some- an offshoot of both Atlantic shores sibiy nonc ; but I think Orwell’s 

times by horrendous means and -is now legally Greek. As the flow b ° e E by SS m n* SSaSSA 

told outsiders to advance at their of nationalization is all the other w? u J“ “ e , to seem simutaneouilv cramned 

owri ‘risk. C A description of the way. this gesture must be almost Fjst ™ was fu 

place may roflect this aspect of VPm.i, Jn «,fn iv,w, was nil Sie better fir bit in friend would liave loosened tlidm 

it. so read ou at your own risk »^i, C , n cr !l, S Athens Alive I think it nulls the U P« expanded and promoted them 

and look out for falling masonry S°/^fu C nr U y 9 lifetono voiar^nf wrong way ' * i pu tie nnd ]luve Ruu ] ed them into u 

and rocketiug assumptions. . X l e 13 8 i e ong votary ° V 6 y ' single flow with the text, witli both 

And of course we do read on ,h M „ AJ! through post-classical history, on equal terms. As it la the two 

, “Hj , ul UUUi6C, we au ie«U_ on, rr.| ■_ I ' ... 4.1..... A C.roorn line lindii nrnrfm'Ai] w » i m-n rnnia, mnr an unMUIJil.. nf F 


and rocketiug assumptions. 


C1HSS1CH1 ureex, Au 1 . rniir _ p w _ Hn ,.__j ftn * ajj inrougn posL-ciassicui msiory , on equal terms, as it la tne two 

!l£?im t0 a tal,ltle “ , ear . quickly identifying ourae’lves with these This brings us to Athens Alive— Greece has been Interfered with are sometimes so unwieldily off- 
tiJS? ir"y va ‘ iet,8# liVMtffifaJ toutists wl7ile up on not to be confused with Athens by and exploited by foreigners and balance that the page looks like 

tliePa«hen 0 .^° tile s ti nuda u na* n ear! Itself: a fascinating assembly of . 


tic sonai vHth nil t,i e Parthenon, the stimulating near- - _nn , 

I vnta W1 tl,eir modulations misses rra«h nnsr • texts, over 300 pages of then), by 

RjL? niro T. “fld the neumes of crash past . Greeks and foreigners. Each entry 

Byunune -plaiusong soon mounted • •• • . the yawning entablatures, conce rn S a different aspect and per- 

“>*• . the long and sightly convex i 0 d of the city and its inhabitant*. 

Cloaked flnr? e t_ t swe ®P °t arohiti’aves— wliat It covers niost 0 f t h e last two niil- 

JifddeS? L;;! r 1,8 would carries that high, grave, unbroken 1 Ja and ends in 1040 . This Is a 

ing ln tBe “E ltBl l n u 10v ‘ ^“tory of. stone. . . - Under b k of the Bre a»st interest; one 

hr» hke . Mn! 8ra ° u « ,™, e Adieu- it in All weadiers, by the which Jt would be fol |y to be with. 

MEnTiriL b l-^ e . d •* d,olor iw thousands' evei-y -day, , you, I .... ^ ; I|Qve com pi„f, lts they are 

Iwtfe ttSrH? 1 f« s 5udden ‘y W oba of A d ° thi "^ minor ones, easily over-ridden, or, 

decree A f an, » a atar 01,0 figures no higher . than the jf- justified, put right; and here 

SSA r n!° i he ? lul "i or fo, l second , 8 y p l °, f **» drums, with the i are . Kevin Andrews, the most 

STSSLirf ■}* Gel-man Tanges of not much In the Way of eyeballs Q 3 S fmi] B ted and tiiballzed of writers, 

ked nS Ca tvhich he was Hn- perhaps but with the best of M GreeC e-in Haggard or Conrad 

i^tlwrhnnS^ n^t bonds of god- viewfinders . . . pass flickering tcrPlS many days’ march upstream 

FffiSS. 0r f ?i‘ o£ the «nol- f£ om of unrolled shadow th ^ hinterland of Romiosyne-i? 

Klade> } or Mt Olympus. Ihto a+euues of light, oblivious klnd t0 his rea ders as a rule, point- 

This SDorpiiflpneiit . . 1 w tne tumult ot tiie vertical • i..g nut hozords &nd licJpiiiK them 

coJKd^Sfh 1 ? ^?of S rude «aked spiritual B« “fi SfuA here 

S espetSlly^ “iSK mK£ W becomes mysteriously , quelling, even 

L b l , wer e the years wlien the DoHc coIun ( ms ', . . touched with , asperity, end _ the 

unloosed by It is a bracjAg- ^.oountarblast to the J'lLSli 


quacks and charlatan* to tjo**- 
Such people, far from being w™: 
less, are the so.il hi which 
nastiness develop! Thes* ‘I* 11 * 8 ' 
indy be averted by aa ** 
tho Facts and the laws' of widtKt 
There is quite a lot of ** 


can emanate' from n modi uni and P robl ® ms ; Thero is something sniushod. Ills . fundariicnli] ^ 
move objects about In space.i the ; 1 QXC0S i ^ ve ly solemn uliom Mr Ward's sngd enn bo 1 dlsrortibd In^bt.M^ 
mythical city of Atlantis' and H 10 ' «°.“ ,lt yP‘V lc l 1 i « nd It shows he li«a colled " Conversion", 
opinions df oil manner of stranae *» tho point of the doctrine in fallacy of thiilking thit « xj 8 
scribblers who believed in n prL u he f « St p,ace; 'No surgeon who liolk-fa found to , be erroneow ikj . 
history nf rtnnAe » rt .i “m.b hui removed n cancerous growth ho MmJnrnrf l*v anoiiior setwWw 


auSSn^ "” d ? ha PSy. h* would 
t° y "PPwr in the capital, rnov- 
ian* W m i]8 araon 8 the Athen- 
lakino b ue '. e y ed acboior gipsy, 
for tffp ^ just as suddenly 
!? 0rchin 8 Mani, “ a star 01.0 
.SaAprt 0 the siui or for 
?be Ugridan Tanges of 

ked nn^'u* was Hu- 

fcSwhLSy bonds of god-- 

, ‘cvh ^ 1 or oiie of the stnal- 

Cyclades ; ovMt Olympus. 

, Lt»£-!f u J t ^ 8hl P t0 11,0 moun- 
uahe9vai C l, d ® d a tim® of tragic 
^ e ! “’f sp 5 clal, y In. .the Morea. 




. 1 , ,,, 

^Bi'U.Untly executed. .'AU ihe vdst blit Still grpwing ;. 

Tegipiti ot Ha/.liit enthusiasts mustasseinfible to applaud.’* ' 

: ,. '■ —Mi chad Foot yTfie Ktw'Rf public 

•‘Much the sou ndesl book.- yot-pubjished on Hazl ilk’s . 

intellectual career,’’ —hfiyid. hromwith. Ti»i« Literary Svfiplewent 

perteiratint .^brlc 'onQh^ of ’the-ttu ics ol: -^.;- 

ditCTiliUire.'’- - 1 ‘ 1 : !• ' ' ‘ : Walter Jgckwn Bti^.. 

} • . JOHN ^ J - I ;• \ ■■ 


• ,S C< u t,Q,n ? s during die Occupation commercialization of the fifth ,cen- tical Tourist s Companion to the Fell 
Jtapt.Jn motion as much by tury bc wliich plucks at the new* of Man ” — compounds the reader s 
f ' nilm 1 rovenge as by. any politf- comer on .-every side and it pro- disarray. 

I i»Jd / 1 kJ W0 s Jn ifulland pitiless motes n salutary vacuum In which “May the book succeed as propa- 
; ” f of the ancient panlt a truer inkling may take shape, flut Eao da , the foreword says. 

It Greek scenery, the pages stray down by ways of *■ ’ Xo „ ttxn Vn the 


tintcea to a propensity t0 : fanaticism " oy ^ convert right out; w ; 

8n ^* B . .of the findings: of J 1 J* J 1 lsb £ of course, to wthor into a -world ot 
T. w . Adorno In The Authoritarian - •?’ nJ L tha 1 t tho l lttla D u|ch boy who negative capability. . 
Personality. Eric van Daniken is P 11 ^ Ms fine or -in' tbe dike ' whs imy- in all these wayA Mr Ward k 
perhaps tha author ’3 favourite tar- r' ns . e ^ sc % ut , 0 ninetconlh-century the side of the angels. 

K£?»* - S'jsfg 

not occur .0 .be , -coder, 


1,™ m, hcwevoTIThe woodSnd thoughiltld hiicory where no guide The collection i, addressed io the 

g^SJ?5S!S l -a 

8s3^??wpsr?Ss ss 

VBLJ* other writers; with veptionai rtader fntd apoplexy. knowledge of a place 

ma*: uudeVstan3^w nftll ® m or ,b lind iu( the reality, of thp ruins, -re- and- ils inhabitants, while pursu- 
S l Oughts TO rftJSiSS pei ' haps * . cohering Jn cobalt .and blooiLred, , - j* steely but • always fatal 

: $$$£ F & WrSii« r TSS : - $&&£.*****” and B, °' 

: S? l«W»r- fcg "in ^°oi. a :,1l aSSi Sffl The . gnomic Irony end oblMjy 


such tin ^ Y did nat occur to the l eaders and lie shows In yomh the »». yoli ng .stranaer • ' £ in Uloo , d Bn .,„ ^ The gnomic Irony and obllqully 

§ wmm 


:Hi»iu»uiug Qi-aenecQ’s remark Thar ' . T-- . . — -i, 

to -have W t? n . tMff tendency, of thought JjjJ a S 35 ^ n Tliere ■** ? 
* a d ^ - .This joke,' ' Wmi ijioknn. its grip, Mr Ward facts. The QXrjeriffnce of 

presumaWy ft pirn on the meaning rails- to* ’ taking vrith excessive sp ? c SL 1 ^ ma 5 legiHirt "* 1 

of cynle, illustrate 8 the wav in which seriousness .the 1 writings of social 


• JSd-x* sra ^rtSBiSS- - 

m . 8 ^ e i hkn'- f rieiids ill begiijo to lul up with people and being one himself : a sinister trans* 
thfai Of. titq moist.. kutUesS events The reader learns to dis- atlqntip. : figure perhaps,, *■ 

L'f elr^M ^.P tigures bhd yrith SSt^tlm cleaned-up, Westernized snap-bi riui. stetson : 

voiion of . Greece which the 


! *'"■ 




'.! ■ 4*12>ii.!gcs* il|f«s-V939.J0 1 i • - . 'T 

, ,cx)lu : mbu:OT 


into the namq of 1 
Henry' If* $ f riqnd,- ij 
.- exp^ed.sBpt maiV 
na' those cohc^hirfi 
• Trlauglci.seerp,t()ilb 
■ : thp p)-w^s, ( l W:.',chi 
oace ,w»s Qrrdpe^us] 
disposition' .'ro - b>]i 
:. wftnti. to* bqlicve y)i 
;checlrfiii is.T.iiJJder 


? 00 . 1 . wore ufe reduction of tl.e ocjnol Grecl.,, tinft ’ 


CTOO* tb ^r lck £ n ^TT, ,n T“ re ^' / n v r . a rMd * This exactly cogar*.. the VomW 

- bo se llers ^lere " rule. ^ the . book had come out 

5 5«k ! hen, .dark. jQR««iidpa. rWqvld,.bj»ve 




June Books 

Fiction 

THE ANCHOR TREE 

Ernyr Humphreys 
From tho author of Flesh and Blood and past 
winner of the Somerset Maugh am’ Awani and the 
Hawthorden Prize -Emyr Humphreys’ 77ie Anchor 
TVee is a vastly entertaining novel about a Welsh 
hiatorian who visits Pennsylvania to reaurrect a 
colony aedica ted to Christian Com munism. . 

' • . ’ €6.50, 

THE SECRET SERVANT 

GavinLyall 

Frondr thfe bestselling author of Blame i h e Dead and : • 
Judas Counfr^comes his first new thriller in four 
years - a fast-moving story of murder, suicide and ‘ ; 
international political intrigue with ptideur l : . 
overtones that adds h heW dimension to his work. 

£5.60 

MOCKING 

WalterTevis 

Par t fable, part science fiction novel set in the next 
■ century in a world controlled by robots and where . , 
reading is forgotten and illegal, it follows tbe 
progress of a young couple wjio rediscover the 
pleasure of books. 

' £6.95 


THE DUKE OF DECEPTION ; 

Geoffrey Wolff ‘ 

A brilliant and mpving meniqir of thb Authpr’e , 1 
father ‘Duke’ - he r emembBrs'hirh hs a loving * • 
parent, but he was also a complete con inan, 1 
persu asive and chahujing, forever- ftiillof outrageptiS ' 
schemes arid astarations. .-.v -‘ 

■ - > • • / V v .i ^JltutlralideASS 


-.P.s -l v « t.i ryz r .rm r -if*Tt<f?.zu. v ws«r. 
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fnpsiginji. Their dritt, hmvcvcr, is 
jusi ns absorbing ii.i, frnm ibis pen, 
ViU have a rigl)i tu uxpcci. 

■Allien* Alive is .i i*.i|»ei hack 
piiint-il in the cit\ it describes; tin* 
Lomejits ure nf much mure Limn 
pusfinji interest; it will Ik* re- 
printed: anti I- foresee h hi till tick 
editions in En^luml iiiul " America 
with I lie edit nr in I :ip|>;ir;Hus mi- 
muffled _ :uh( upduted.- — no uic.it 
labour; it is less iliuu a Lt-mli nf 
the whole — mid Hd timed with illu- 
M re I inns. Coultl ii.s scope uni be 
wiiletied? Yes, but whm .dm ill the 
hunk's messago, the uiiihiir might 
ask: the full (lessen -spoon every 
half-hour? Well, l think the bottle 
should be given a g«i ml shake mid 
fhe dose (Trust kulty reduced. Or 
perhaps lie might simply ler it 
stand in die cupboard. After all, 
he’s .the patient. 

The author dependably starts his 
sequence with the Roman conquest 
rather than the battle of Chuernniu, 
and his first entry is a passage front 
Ovid about the city's desolation, fol- 
lowed, after n three centuries leap 
lo early Uy«imjue _ times, by a 
Syrian Greek's riveting account nf 
the near-kidnapping of unwary new 
students by rival teachers of rhetn- 
• ric. (Between these two miglir be 
slipped the lines of Juvenal describ- 
ing the needy little Athenian 
dmigi'4,' by turns grammarian, ora- 
tor, painter, tightrope walker, etc, 
"ready to flv to heaven if you tell 
him"; till the more aptly us he Is 
ideniilicd with Daedalus: the 

author's parent, mythologically 
speaking. Bv now the city is sink- 
ing in n little provincial town nf the 
Eastern Empire, vainly clinging to 
its faded shreds of great ness. But 
there is enjoyable bickering si HI 
turning the sophists, students' high 
spirits and riots now end then; in 
spite of i lie official change of reli- 
gion, the mysteries in Flleusis are 
winked at and the Neoplatonic 
threat to orthodoxy riddles the 
shrunken population with exciting 
discord. Sneered at by the saintly, 

J ulian the. Apostate invokes the 
1‘Sefly reinstated Athena ; and, a 
few .decades later, appearing all- 
armed on the walls, she saves her 
city from the Goths. 

For the first time (in my case) 
we read the Theodosian edicts 
against sacrificing; then justininn 


Metnxnx, the Trunin n dm trine .r.ui 
Niitu : sn to li.i.-Utii "ii in the 1436 
no mi iiw of C.vriac of AncunH. . . . 

Spunking ii F the plight nf Athens 
in the Dark Ages, the author thinks 
that the hnrcr-dny Greeks nuiy have 
liecn unjust in blaming all the 
il o*i 1 1 ill ion on die 'links, dnnigli 
i hey certainly liulpeil. Kutln-r tin- 
cxpccu'dly the liiv>t ,«ciuunt nf die 
city, i wo centuries after iis capture 
in 1456, is by a Moslem, ami die 
style of liviiuu Clu-icbt lias a si ions 
much of the Arabian Nights about 
it. The pi cm re ihm he and his 
Giaour successors cinijurc up — 
pillars, cupolas, cypres.-*-! re es, ruins 
Full nf iHvfs, stoi'k-harhniiriiig mi mi- 
re is, junissuries wit it pipes us lung 
as their muskets yawning • among 
die tumbled capitals, idle or uppres- 
sivc disdars , the down! rod den and 
clever Greeks, pliant notables, cylin- 
tier -hatted priests, mr ban tied hod- 
jns, and die vertigo-proof dervishes 
of l he Tower nf the Winds gyrating 
niul ululating in their dark nctngun 
— these things set the paiieru uiiiil 
the end nf the Turkish incumbency. 

Here is an unforgettable glimpse, 
our of Dodwell, of the Greek secre- 
mrv of hii oppressive vnivutle : 

Galloping through the narrow 


iCL-itili-ceiiiiii'v rush of material and 
the chaotic sequel to the War id 
Independence: the tension be- 

tween the old and the new forces— 
Muni towers, mini mu in caves, the 
I' Inin hi-, i he gu .trait teeing powers, 
die despotic ikn-nrinii triiniiviruie 
that governed Greece under a 
Wiitt*]sbiu:li King, die struggle fur 
a cunsiiiuiion, brigandage in league 
with authority, coups, changes of 
d.vnusiv, sjiougehag trouser* ousting 
die kiit — all ibis is minuiely docu- 
mented. There are famous names— 
Chateau l.iri ami, l.unuiriinc. Finlay, 
Aubrey dc Vuro, Flaubert, 
Gautier, Gohineau and— once 
ngnin anuthcmii in Alliens except 
tn a few perceptive eyes— Edmond 
About. 

But these are outnumbered by 
names less known, ur die texts have 
at all, and some of the texts have 
been unearthed and published here 
for the first time. The extra- 
ordinary rustic iiurrniive ( 1905) of 
Eva Palmer is one of these. This 
eccentric New York millionairess 
friend of IsadiuM Diiiumii lici-auic 
the foundress of the revived Delphic 
Festivals and the wife of die flam- 
boyant laureate Sikeliinios. (in a 
revised version, there would be a 
swarm of oursidc suggestions, a 


The viewpoint of the victor 


streets of Athens and endanger- 1*1“. even, for die flippant and the 
ing die lives and limbs of the transitory, as wei] hs the leurned: 
passengers, he wns easily (list in- J?- F- Benson, perhaps, fur smart 
finished nt a distance, mounted hf* in Edwardian limes, Cnniptnn 
on a white horse with its tail Mackenzie for the Von be list, 
and mane dyed of an orange Q n y“hst intrigues of the Great War. 
colour, and he wns attended by Robert _ Byron on the late 1920s, 



! By Michael Carver 


dat'd ot training 
military skill of his legions. 


wounded, about 20,000, one realizes 
how severe was the penalty for los- 
Oiio is particularly struck by the *"6 a battle. No Geneva Convention 
influence in periods of crisis of covered the treatment of prisoners- 


Bunle of Alesia. Tn spite of the 
.slaughter, lie makes much of his 
rep u ui tin ii for dealing mercifully 
with defeated tribes, and lie harps 


.JULIUS CAESAn: 
The Baltic for Gnu! 


Hie juniur commanders, the cemu- °^ wai ' 1,1 Hiose days, although there constantly on his diplomatic skill 
rions. In tight corners their long were . well-established conventions in retaining influential ones, like 


military experience and ingrained 


■i08uti. ChaLto and Wiudus, E7.9S. 
: f?0U 2504 7 


by 

oilier horsemen who pluycd on 
the violin as he rode. 

Lifting all the storks from their 
nests, a Venetian bomb wrecks the 
Parthenon in the middle of this 
lapse nf time; towards the end, 
Lord Elgin nittkes off with every- 
thing hut rlie ca Inin ns. The shovel- 
hats of Jesuits and Capuchins, the 
wideawakes of architectural 
draiigiUsitien and the tricorns nf 
dilettanti join the queer and varied 
headgear of the village; and soon, 
Far away in rhe libraries of the 
West, handsomely gut-up volumes 
begm to appear. (Nine pages of 
lively reminisce nee and instructive 
but marvellously impluusible eon. 
vcrsaiion are quoted from C. nil let de 
la Guilleti&re, who never 
Greece : a reference 


Cyril Connolly for a ihd ilonsnnt 
of businessmen at the Grande 
Bretagne Hotel during the 1935 
revolt. At the other end of the 
scale, I would sigh for an excerpt 
or two from Kenan's Pr&re stir 
/ Acropolc : but— such are the 

revolutions of taste— he ntny he us 
much a bane to Kevin Andrews us 
FaMmerayer wns to the Athenians 
of a few generations ago.) He is 
light io stretch his terms of refer- 
ence to include Hemingway's re- 
ports; he filed them us a ' vnung 
war correspondent in Smyrna and 
eastern Thrace : they describe, un- 
forget tably, the Asia Minor cam- 
paign and rhe cm as n u pile that 
Followed, and no parr of Creek 
liisior- •— J 1 ■ 


fti'fu’ccn (he hello uml the hr rest, the self -enactin' smtdadA 
luhngraph of Paul l.luard ho Itene Magritte. The pww 
/ruin II recent ( April- June. /'i.SVij i>su>- of Bel^iscbe Tia 
"From F.nsur to Pouf Delvaux", uml devoted to 

1 1 r It; i tin pointers. 

Doing people with 


By Jonathan Culler 


SI1USIIANA FBI. MAN : 

Lc Scumlale du corps purbinl 
Don Juan avec Austin uu J.i si-due* 
linn eil deux hinpiies. 

219pp. Paris : Send. 

Shnshitma Fclnmn, tvhu has coin- 
bined literature und psyc liittiir.il vs is 
in her two previims bunks, /.n 
Folic duns I’ oeuvre romai tesifue de 
Stendhal ami l.a Folic el hi chose 


fraud... 

itIo unts i 
Lord 
the lead 


ever set foot in V Sl0ry , mo !' e d«m»einely bears our "T' a , VT vl 1,1 i V 
■ In Hie author s theme nr lias had -i hffdrmre, here brings tugetlirr 

' quite h enuS Sll01, » tr inHiiniee on Athens today. Mnliere's Doui Juan, J I.. Austin's 

j ivrumgs on speech nets, and Jac 






I < 

■ \ ‘j. 


f.'i: 
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snuffV ouP th^ ph^fos op'h y * schoo'ls' pose< l v,si[ is , ‘ ot QU‘ le enoiiBh 
breaking the city's last links with ? ain . I, ?B against tins diverting old 
Pluto land Aristotle. (This had an 
unexpected result: Hie philo- 

sophers fJed to Persia where jbej- 

w .* < ’ e welcomed by Chostvies and • t-„. u T ' '■ ••running, rattier 

showered with honour;; but they ^otmtiy fttully bursts mm pei plcxm«g mood weighs on the luiok 

sickened for home just like f ,on . , - , ; s - ^ ‘inchallenged among the a s it nears h s end. fit «. 

Themistocles among the ?mrapx nt 
Susa r thousand years en-vlic-r 
Great King relinquished them 
sorrow and he won .managed 
extdrl tolerarioh . for 
heterodoxy wltcn they got 

!Hiese recondite and', enthralling £ u P ( 2f !r * • nc l( , “P with a stuck together again.*, 'feather* tn ,- cad as a study 

dcTails come as mudi from tlte Jj'^her-hi-arms with whom he had feather; and' at Inst, for the author huiguagc. Austin, 
snlnH print of the authors noted as' fallen out; and he. sings an to take wing, high nlmve the stinw. IhhhI, is un eiegni 

from the. texts themselvos. They ? " mountain-song they both roinem- covered mountain 
are full of Interesting and hue !l er : - ! , Makryunnis ’, 

IllununaiionR like this, also of pone- Go " t "s « ald { M«.v this song bode 
iratlog and oriainol thoughts. -One, well for ys. I wo* i a the mood-' 
wiudi would have pleased Dodds. . 1 s , ‘ , l 0L ' , we hn , d " ot sun R fn ‘‘ 
la tihnt a strabga kind of mmik mnd- M lon *' F ? r fnnn . N ' , y- ,n our camps, 
nos* rushes to the help of the we were plwa - YS «n«| making 

merry. , . . But towards monnset, 
bullets began tn fly. ..." Gourns 
firexl nt the Turks, they shot back 
nt the - flash and hit him in the 
temple and he .uevef; spnko n word. 


Translated by Anne and Peter Wise- discipline enabled them instinc- 
W i m Fjve I y to tally their men, confident 

,j iat 1 1 t c i r decisions were correct. 
Caesar knew how to reward them 
by public recognition of their cour- 
age. and to encourage them by his 

Accounts of military campaigns by 5^5*115,1 j n T liei '® is 0 B° od 

•‘Secommaiiders who directed them, d ? s ^‘ pi ‘° 11 . of in Jus Recount 
Lhexlier they are official despatches 9^ l ^ ie bRt de against the Nemi nt 
L published books, are suspect m • 

•he historian. This is not only 
because they are inevitably tinged 
with a high degree of self-just if icu* 
lion, but also because they tell the 
jtorv from the exclusive point of 
•-view of the commander of one side. 

I mvself was threatened by Field- 
r Marshal Montgomery with court- 
.• 'martial in 1948 for making that 
criticism in a review of his booki 
\fhrmndy to the Baltic. 

• • Julius Caesar’s account _ of hi; 
ttinuaigiis in GauL including two 
brief forays into Britain, between 
58 and 50 bc, must be approached 
mill that reservation In mind. How- 
eter, in spite of the time that has 
elapsed since then, there is no 
hope tliBt the Roman equivalent of 
the Public Record Office will now 
reveal accounts, written either by 
the Gauls or by Caesar's subordi- 


nc. 

I recognized that this was a 
crisis ; there were no reserves 
available. I had no shield with 
me but I snatched one from a 
soldier in the rear ranks and 
went forward to the front line. 
Once therej'I called out to all rhe 
centurions by name and shouted 
encouragement to the rest of the 
men. • I ordered them to advance 
and io open' out their ranks so 
that they could use their swords 
more effectively. My arrival gave 
the troops fresh hope ; their 
determination was restored 
because, with the commander-in- 
chief looking on, each man was 


well-established 
covering rhi* treatment of hostages 
and the sancLity nf envoys — which 
are litn being observed by sonic 
today. 

The numbers involved in these 
campaigns were large in proportion 
to the probable size of the popula- 
tion. Caesar estimated the total 
strength of the enemy in his Go- 
man campaign of 55 bc at 430,000 ; 
that is 110,000 more than the com- 
bined strength of Britain's armed 
forces today, and two and a half 
times the size of her army alone. 
The force the Gauls assembled to 
attempt to raise the siege of Alesia, 
near Beaune, where the Ramans 
had surrounded Vercingetorix and 
80,000 of Ills men, numbered. 
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according to Caesar, 8,000 cavalry be wasted, a military presence 
and. 240,000 infantry. It is not easy 
to work out the strength of the 
Romans and their allies, who were 
opposing this force, except that the 
actual besieging force appears tu 
have been about 10,000, and tile 
force led by Caesar to reinforce it 
was probably slightly larger. 

Til addition to their superior 


the Acdui, in the Mussif Central, 
and the Rcmi, in champagne coun- 
try, on his side. 

TIis series of campaigns is 
reminiscent of that of the Welles- 
ley brothers in Indiu between 1798 
and 1805. The motive was funda- 
mentally the same : a desire to 
ensure tlio security of a part of 
the empire important to trade 
tin Caesar's case Provence or 
The Province) from its neighbours. 
Treaties of friendship proved 
unreliable, resulting in military 
campaigns designed cither to 
support allies or to punish the 
troublemakers. If the situation wns 
not tn revert to its original state, 
and oil the effort of the campaign 

hod to be retained in the area, 
annexation following almosr us a 
ntnttor of course. The legions’ 
winter quarters were chosen with 
this aim in view. 

For Caesar there wns another 
motive, both in his campaigns nnd 
in the publication of liis annual 
commentaries on them. They were 


eager to do Ills best whatever discipline and training, ono fucror Intended to Form both the power 


combination of Ausi-in 



nave pleased Dodds. 
,] • of 

Greeks - When things mo ht tlieir 
• worst.-' Aloric’s vision of Athene 


■ Frontaclios- had been positively her 
10ft appearance. When, half- a 
nullennium inter, Basil the Bulgnc- 
Lhnsolf down in the 
j FftrtheJum ; before its ' reigning 
qones^the , halo ot 


feather 

to lake wing, high above the snow- 
covered mountain chums „nd the 
archipelagos, as of old. 

I wonder whether he tvtis 
assaulted on finishing by the some 
escapist urge that lays hold of tho 
render ? J he dash for Hie bookcase, 
the wish to be lifted by magic in 
an earlier city, .beEore the fumes of 
today had driven the CoryHiids from 
ilielr nliutlt, after iwemv-ihree 
hundred years ? “ ‘ 


L*n.i|«K auu iie.iiirrc^ S[KiKV h vviMU. j — J " « Before Hie bonk , „„ . 

. . ”, The survivor led the break- . J 0 * i^rted, even; before nil itie illdnrJ ■ phi I i.mi pity 

out riwoueh the Turkish trenches. tl 'ouble began ? stance;. 

He was slash ad by yataghans and From of uhl il,* r i l ;id M « «r . “ ,cr P Ua.lldi’d preseaice 

hit by bul eis again and agoin. , ° m c kere that Wncwhai sjmils the cffiti. 

Uc ViiaJ l.i,r ...j «... . brecilteus mo Fnlitmn nm-fnnni mi ill.. iicr..M.iiu..i 


perl 

on the (iihi-r 
eU'gniii seducer whose 
writings, iiH he says, " pluy Old 
Hurry with ... the inte/fuluc 
fetish ”. Ills wurk is not no club 
unite or coinpleiu system di-signrd 
iis u repreKontnllon of the truth bill 
rut her n wlo* of apprmulieft or 
ptM-fm-mahccs C hut iniKmiu and per- 
suade hy their sly, stylish inxlghi. 
The main pro jo w of l-CI mu n’s 
hook is th-t is nit iuteri-sting revrr- 
so) ; a demons! ml hut nf huw litem- 
instructs 


ness. Pel man's procedure ilfjc's, 
I -i-.un wlicdcver one m 
lui'niuliiiiiiiK as appnpituc- 
piei.itinns nf Lacnitian saw 
iImi -seem to say soraafeiH 
different, but on the wtcJiui 
awkward and barren eawjrstij 
has tu work rathur hard usi 
v! m iv ilr.it Austin accepts i twx 
nf the unconscious).. 

1 1 can also lead ta dw(f5i 
in her conclusion, idilrt ifr-h 
•ill precision and specHtou.ikl 
Austin and Locnn do diflw,ir*S 
tanse of— wait forlMh’jaV 
nf their respective iutuiiii 
Kll effel, si Iatcan et AiBOa-ns 
lc mime gout du 
me.me conscience aoashwi 
de rupture, i chavtaMh 
suvuiiwsont 
mcnie chose, iis rad*™. 
ii gu'u i'imeriew 4“ 
per i if — diverprt - « Jr 
iiiiigue : le g&ue . iwy * 1 
-uuipirique et ? 

I'Hiighiis, ot 

ul I u;if, spfculatll) « ^ 
rest dire qu’ll! J? 
prt-s. sin cert Aim poM“£ 

chose, main I* 
‘.pedfiqiie dont I’^gSL'i 
Cl, is sunt vwh W™ 
se nunujuer, a ne P a y 
Her. 

Reverence for ^ 
mn iur flaw in a 
and ii perverse one, 
best 111 

IK-Tidm rtUwlW'fi 


the risk to himselF. As a result 
the enemy's attack wits slowed 
down a little. 

As with British soldJers in similar 


nsies, which would throw new light '” tn Bnusn soldjer 
on his exploits. De Bello Gallico is situations in imperial campaigns 
the best account we have, and very overseas, the fact^ that they were 
good it is too. 

When, as a schoolboy, I struggled 
to construe it. as many years ago 
it tho events it describes were frnm 


[he official Birch of Christ, I was 
never able to see the wood for the 
trees. Reading it in Englishj espe- 
cially in n translation as felicitous 


far from home and that their secu- 
rity lay in sticking together, was 
a strong incentive to solidarity and 
fighting to the last. Falling into 
the hands of the Gauls nr the 
Geruiaua meant certain dentil. 


which made it possible for the 
Romans to compete with such 
greatly superior numbers was their 
remarkable skill at rapidly con- 
structing elahorata fortifications, 
cither for their own defence or ms 
siege works. Their bridges were 
also remarkable achievements. Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe’s illustrations reveal 


base and the election campaign in 
his bid lu succeed Ponipey ns 
pi'itiL'e/is ct oil nt is. 

Lord Wellesley had also Imped 
that It is success,' with the help nf 
his brother Arthur's brilliant cam- 
paigns. in extending Britain's pourcr 
iii India would bring him glory and 
political honour on his return; but 
he could not return mutually, as 


Caesm- did to Northern Italy, 


One of the grim facts which enter- 
ges Front Caesar's account is the 
in its choice of language as that of scale of slaughter, When ho 
Anne and Peter Wiseman,- and defeated the Nervi i, in what is now 

Belgium, m 58 bc, the tribe wns 


the scale and intricacy of these 
works, which appear to have been , . 

executed by the normal legionary us remind his fellow countrymen 
a sideline to his infantry fighting. 

The size of such armies must have 
posed extraordinary problems of 
logistics. It is clear frnm Caesar’s 
account that his operations were 
constantly affected by the need for 


lily make WTO 

.ilium I ho value 


^0n«5,, : ' they halo of-,rthcw6r •' 

ft wU by hT'h 

imrsehair. > 


the value 

nf A list ill's iedllctivo "-"i (, 
fin w hut Polwan ^ ^f 
H..r Anita.* ■<<■£,> 
uvuni tout la /»**•_. j-J* o# 


niiiilyzetl «- -a., 
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■ atuiols now 4^ 

lit 1182, tyhi 

. A kominaios '-~r- 
from Constaqfli? 
the. speech of his 
feed almost beyond 

i '.All al once. — fi . 

: rgntdith Crusncic fills tftd 1 
;• h* ■ mn r a« d i n g kni gli fs ’ 

■■'’■/PftBSogesf- of medieval Bit 

^Ptst^ lvit^thitiiff info ■ on 
’ “ En ceHe 

Votts aves OJJ 


to 
of 

liU power and presence ; nor did 
Wellesley, in spite of his talents, 
write brilliant short annual accounts 
of lii.s stewardship. 

One is finally led to. reflect, as 

helped by the excellent maps, pro- Belgium, in 58 nc, the tribe wns ronsiantlv affected bv the need for 0I ? C I s a ^ 01,t We I' Gsley ‘ n . 
duced by Tom Stalker-Miller, and Jfenost completely wiped out. Caesar his legions to collect grain, not only "’heiher ° h '' "SfrX"!! ^"ixor tSF^hi 
illustrations chosen by Barry Cun- repmis that the envoys sem to treat lo provide for their Future needs in aM J®,.!? 1 ®*}® 

Idle, one ctutnot fail to appreciate with him afterwards said that, from winter quarters but to meet their jlius expanding her imperial iuIp. 
Caesar’s achievement as a soldier, their tribal council of GOO, only daily ^requirements There are fre- To the tribes she ! subdued in .Gaul 

an empire-builder and an author, three had survived, and barely 500 quehtr references to the balance that and ® , 1 * ta l r ! #1 ** b l0l *fihti 

■ The simplicity, economy and direct- from their, fighting, force of 60,000. JiS to be ?r£k between the 

ness of his style, the balance he J" Crassuss campaign in Aquitama st .,. ur : tv n p ,i u . f nrCl! and the need ?'viIi« l Ion which has ^ been dec tstve 

a^'Wes between a factual record In the following^ year, hardly a ^uuo . l0 sen j out foraging parties. Tail- . ” fl ' l ‘ B "‘ L ViVi ,a I, Br\nlh i 
of the military operations And com- ter of the' 50.000 men of the ta ]iunKly, there is no mention of ff iltendod - bufS n 

tnent on the background against Aquitan and Cantabn survived tho how they convened the grain into ^V-j« That tlJicS ms a tJrtilSld 

.which ihev took place, ensure him final battle. When the Roman force, bread, nor of any other form of food. thl laSnhiff in tho loi g 

« high place n the pantheon of of some 7.000 under Sabinug and The distances that Hiey covered on ?"** miiBh"® f dw 

military historians. Hla achieve- Cnttii watt amlaished by Amblo-rlx of f . d the snee d at which they u Un ' ot » 03S j 1 fill,, -« c ;«n 
“ e .<«i d that of hia subordinates the Eburann on the lower Rhine in marC hed d inenie?gency were rematk^ SHhe^Botentiaf' ^eWlopSt of d 
aim legions, in- subduing greatly S4 bc, hardly a man survived. ohlp Their ba£W. as with all ?L fised on the Sd"genous 
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Mihout the discipline, high stan- Geiinati and Italians, killed and Gaul, 
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Michael Howard 


KEN BOOTH : 

; Shaiegy and Etlmocentrism 


forces if they did hot intend to the thinkers he attacks. If he means, 
r-niimipi- the world ?) The result alt for example, Albert Wohlstetter, or 
ri la a Strategy not only Thqruas Schelling, or Paul Nttze ; or 
lte iuappiopWa?e ?o fi!e but Piorra Gallols-or Andrfi Beaufre ; or 
elv to achieve precisely the oppo- Alastair Buohan or Kenneth Hunt 
e effect to that intended. (Why or Ian Smart, he does not . say so. 
are the imperialist powers building None of the names of these leading 
hp C tltoW huge nuclear forces if not strategic thinkers of our • dou even 
to P destroy the: Soviet IMion?) appear in his 1nd ex. Mr Booth, in 
j fedt, creates an abstract and com- 

suategist ” with all die 


ili 


remain constant while intentions can 
alter ■'overnight’ 1 . Long-term- pat- 
terns of behaviour In fact seldom 
change. • It is ** capabilities ”, or 
analysts’ ' assessments of them, that 
can be transformed "overnight” by 
a stroke of die assessor’s pen. 

Still, strategists will recognize the 
failings Mr Booth describes in one 
another, even if they do ' not 
admit theni in , themselves. And . if 


It - is not. Mr Booth allows, only posite “ suateg 

professiotial strategists who do ' this. vi ce s some of them undeniably pos- these shortcomings are less common 
among sessj and presents it to the World ; aiqpng strategic , analyst? jhon : he 


pays f doii 


. «• - ®u Prince 

‘ t®* -pmslqTula';. : Ja ..pals 
. compile ‘ii '-'joqe . bnchellicr 
nereht graUtffesfce de joustes. 



that tlte liberal values which make 
which they such empathy possible are what the 

Hpv work taiocrArn (h-ntnaisl liar »n ' 


f r s' r " : . 

u scignor do , -p, t V vt ' ;■ jr 

fttt fuicte et ‘ ■.:?> 

rhellicr men- . ’ '•'-'H-H ■.The 




y.\ 


rompre - lances 1 'd '-lg, quiii tsine, et 
de curales" — irises though the 
carflo were- being captured and 




&-.1 

asaitfigwe. 

IIi)F^<die'Ao!e]iq/(ep fhdt tpedrfiiig.picltjre, > 


. . western strategist has , to defend. 
0 , and that ** when well-meaning liberal 
“nuH JntftK- societies have valued pence at tUmost 
I'ont-lv rnfp! on y P ricfe have pbjured the use 


ulth later jhMr^ i ^ ^availah 

What Is 


ilie lances Splintered at the bottom 
of a treadb-weif. The Low Latin 
. l»ges Of, Mmoni^s l-^S .chronicle 
wwy.'twt be i«»-d ■ -“Civitaa 
ArihWMrum iit. : liqarendis ,pcr 
aritlqua hedifida. alias fuit' mejgna 
civitfi 'ili, eg i iihfdhe: prWIh vlifimus 

it , 

hiight nrtitke tbe ' hvPptheiical '.glA : 
-Teod.ec.l.-sdtRtdi. • his , head J .a r , bit-.?' urtd . 
heif^.he 1 would \fltt tppeh ndp 


■ rV'i'T "7" cuallv, hts last two. Sympathy with the enein 

IclUd^ ^ll^TAtf:jPgpap|«-:||e-^^ U 02.i. V:> ' SWrry- tkith -J ^e. Jfwaled' onlSr' td makes people fight better. 

-i- Vise . " •-•■f : ' 1 B and ftffliS, - M a P»® : JP transcend the strategic, thinker it can 

*'j: : . . “dated > to.- disaster..’ 

I I -... ..... . . ttfliaplcs toA 9t\ tlieir world as others see It Is tl 


arp too 
' jnteli'- 

i,eatl , y t»F y tlte milituty igstrument, iutclj 4 - 
d a politics jiave fallen under 

„ * those coqtl trios willing, 

pulate gnd use 1 force ". Mr 
concludes paradoxically' 


M mil 


’-f) 

I . .i 


iftdm the;foot?iQU>,.f(ir it-ls medicine . . - 

iMb.. i. '.i . 
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Felman argud 
fine] 
tried to 

as to exclude .aJMft 1 } 
does 

tHre ruto*' 
rhereirt ■ * J , 

nation, :■. , 


only to makes people fight better 
the strategic. think 
to. disaster..' ** 
world as others 
• creative act t h 
/f'-; x' lV'T- straLeav". write 

>o: dd. They either. 

‘pahtfipf.-the pdvSrsary,; 

-It-orAch..^. . ,^ re -t- - 


,y seldom Fiiere. were, ««p « ***«.«» ««■« » that s n m6 measuro othnocentdsm 
' “ e thE ampt, the td^ou. vlew tlm; <» « •"*' I* P™u»My he 




ji« is a neccssai-y 
he (g to do his jciu properly ho 
mu4t learn some hiscdryj-Iojam samp 

lex 
sdo 


•processes 


lej 5f -® Jf?, 0 *? i.'®. 11 jffJhi c^dotes re* -BooA hnndl os brilliantly. It is not 'have. Human fac^s thqn.]^ 
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SLADE'S 
MARAUDER 

Steven Cade 

As World War II came to the 
Caribbean, a drunken sea captain 
embarked on his own audacious 
vendetta. His dilapidated freighter 
with its motley crew and three 
stranded women set out to destroy 
a fully-armed German marauder in j 
a desperate duel to the death. A; 
truly great novel of war at sea. 

285 62440 7 256 pages May 29th 
15.95 

THE GREEN 
GALLANT 

fane Hunt 

Passion, mystery and lingering 
tragedy in a historical romance 1 
from an exciting new writer, set 
against the turbulent background 
of Napoleon's withdrawal to Paris 
in the winter of 18 13. 

285 624415 256 pages May 29th 
£5.95 


CONDOR BOOKS 

FOOD FIRST 

THE MYTH OF SC AllCITY 

Frances Moore 
Lapp6 & Joseph 
Collins 

Topical, incisive and strongly 
worded, this dynamic indictment 
of ^multinational profiteering cx<- 
nntines the causes of Third world 1 
starvation and lays the blame 
squarely at the feet of the dc- i 
velopecf countries and tlieir un- 
thinking exploitation of cheap 
labour at the expense of self- 
sufficiency. 

28564896 9 416 pages Junel2ih 
£8.95 

THE EYE OF 
SHIVA 

EASTERN MYSTICISM AND, 
SCIENCE 
Amatory de 
Riencourt 

As the apparently opposite poles of 
Western science and Eastern, mys- 1 
deism draw closer together, this 
eye-opening study examines thi 
implications for man’s future ghd 
heralds die dawn of a new world of ] 
knowledge and consclousess - the 
birth of Nietsche’s superman. 

285 64901 9 224 pages June 1 2th 
£6.95 

285649000 Paperback £4.95 

I 

THE ■- 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Or BIRTH 

ns foundation or 

HUMAN PERSONALITY : 

Leslie FoKor 

The founder of the Natal Therapy 
Institute in New York straws now 
the trauma of birth can mouldj the 
adult personality and caus^ emo- 
tional problems in later life which 
grcssion therapy can , .help to 
alleviate- • •• . > - 

285648985 - 240 pnges- June 12th; 

£6: 95V 

-285648977 Paperback £4.95 r 

. i v * v'-i •• •. l ' 

WAYFARERS 

KhiitHamsun , 

Translated h} 1 Jlantf i AlcFerlant . 

Anew translation Of of tfie latev'. 
and. most del iglurul .hovels by this 
NdtWfiflian literary giant.. Drawing 
<6h Hahisim’s .qtrjy. 
tp^vluagcs of ppfthcnx Norway, it 
reveal^tlilih,;^ /die .peak, of .his 
powers.-., .V 'if*, i .* : . , -r,-'. 
'285 64 906 X 464 pages June 12|fh -« 
£ 6 iM i ;• - 

.285 64907-8, Paperback ; £4.50 : ! 
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Potting out the light 


Fleeing from the fold 


% Anne Duchene 


AIJLKUTO MORAVIA : 

Time «f Desecration 
’IVail.thitod from the Italian 1 
Annuls D&vidsr.n 

375pp. Seeker & Waibu rg. £6.50. 
436 2G698 X 


navel, La Vita huerioi c, from which 
tJ»e English publishers pi i-su ni- 
si lily decern ly withdrew, su guests 
Moravia muy really want iu lament 
iliai ehaus is come again— on the 
basis of the nasty influences nn 


By Caro! Rumens 


UCRNARD MACI.AVERTV : 


siJIv Decider ia, mid Iter ludicrous Lnmb 
relictions to litem?— and darkness _ r . 

dosing in over men's minds. Yet 
on the evidence here, he is one of 0 *24 01815 9 
I hose engaged in putting out the ■ ■ . . V — 

lights all over Europe, and helping 

J ■ » • r . 1. ■ .. — A J ! itlmr.! T umli 


been nasty Brother fault.) 

We are not told Luntb\ age, hut he 
is certainly past his imviiiate. And 
we tin know something «f his Imrk- 
giound. No funner's son. surely 
would grow up with mi liitlu .sense 
i>f mmniTow, however haid his mli- 
giou.s mentors laid instilled iu him 
the virtue of Lukins thought only 
for today . 

As to why Owen has been singled 
mil by Lamb, litis is never ipiiie 


It is embarrassing, naturally to find , ia | {ans asked ut 
oneself allied even coincidentally. h . „ lul „blc. 
with some Italian nuo-fsisasi »pl inter tum r>m>i«> 

group whose name one has already g \ Ml “ '!» K* h 
fotgotien; but apparoiuly such a Sd m» * f WiScs 
group has raised ihe only protest- ““ 1 fj. 

ing voice hi Italy since this novel ^ Ly P Chfna- and he 
appeared there some months Hgo. f"/* J ™ ' d .jLr 
No doubt the motive impulses- are 'If, 8 n °'^’ * n/J*!, • 
different: (heirs political, as most £»* .f d 

things tend lo become in Italy, and l 1 *,.. * 
this reviewer’s only the doleful duty J*". 
of reporting a novel of an unremlt- UP« au «| 

ling I Y cold, cruel, claustrophobic Freiiah had Sartre 
Judiciousness. ***** indulged tn 

ing so much else it 

k is Moravia's first nnvej for 
right years. His very first — we There are tindoul 

should remember — appeared in reiwons — giving ris 


Iu rot the remaining faibric even Michael Lamb, teaching wood work sa i| s fviiig|y explained. In h sucici.v 
while deploring its decoy, j 11 a ^ or5 J H l on r ' u * '\ osl COi,st p ‘ 0 f unfortunates, the fact that he is 


“V -- ■■■ cynicism r a iiotsmng seunoi ror . rtu _ i nm i. , n ,,..,,.,..1 

dispensable oil cultural mums to, lhe S011S of the idle poor". Brother ^rconmassion trOweirrmud.e, 
snv, China: and he is in tin seven- Benedict calls his establishment) ii 1 , 8 com P DSS, ? n t0 uwel1 8 ! , 

lies now, and deaf. so peopl. «l,,rU. 3T gZ 6«JS SSM I 1 !" 


legitimate and skilful peelings off 
tbe {Kiln and panic and dissociation 
ju modern mi nils. 

Benign convention 1ms accepted 
fur a long time now that Moravia's 
novels hnve been becoming increas- 
ingly pornographic; but even the 
law. The Two Of L Is, in 1972— 
chiefly a dialogue between n man 
and his over-large, over-active penis 


_ __ ^ ^ r ciio on a» — fill my i isb iu o Lirnudii . • England rimicr iiiaii ftcti -giui.il iluuuii i iriuaim* 

1925. Several novels, iii ‘the nl most conception oF education. In turn , ‘ uppermost in Michael’s observable 

urumeri'uptetH.v productive career giving rise to a particular menial This, it must be sma, is a first soul, lie is far more a frustrated 
saner, hnve made honourable places m discipline — which allow today’s novel of integrity and power. Few .stunt than a frustrated lover, 
for riioimelvos; and many in the Uullans to s-hovv such tolerance to- young English novelists would be so . r . ,i, 

vast crop of short stories were wards their cinema, and to books serious, so poetic, mid so nearly '* ■ "A ™ 

legit i male and skilful peelings off like ihis one, and even apparently »»ake 't work. But Lamb is built supeiUciai, a« ot taitli i equn etl to 

lhe jwtln and panic and dissociation m believe sometimes that rite Red on a substantial act of fuith that the nccept tnut suen a 8 P a ‘‘ 

in modern minds. Brigade is a wing of rhe CIA. These reader will be able to believe that a would manage to evade detection so 

lie beyond the scope of (his ievieu^ reasonably bright young man like successfully The media treat the 
We may begin more modestly, from Michael could be so deficient in case *f s a kidnapping, and the He* 
inside our own cosv culture, by foresight and plain sense. What sort *nu**d couple go around freely ruff- 
tryine to imagine an 'need Anthonv °f a person would run away to live h"8 U P peoples suspicions— vet 
Powell writing pornography. in hotels with a finite amount of they remain us if charmed, inviolate 

8 1 81 money and a disturbed child as «« their private world. 

Angus Davidson must have found famous in school for his bedwetting Despite these inconsistencies tlie 


teiSed 0, n««l,i ltS i heroi, ‘ l f. i8 a * irl have been sold, 
(called Desideria, n bit porten*. 

tously), vdio lives with 5ier step- 

mouter in ft rich quarter of Rome, 


uctoita WI 11115 uiomuaiuuuian miuiu LUIIUUH, mu, IIII 5 slUI-ninkTimc.v— ill C 

have helped— it couldn't all have spare and sure. There is u great deni 


SfiSSKSPS. Castles in the air ' 


of desecration. These beeih mod- 
estly;. enough, <whon .«he wipes -^r '. - —rss 

bottom on some pages of Manzonl, t> n i r • 
tu> desecrate culture, but escalate By PetCT LfiWIS 

relentlessly while she alternately 

resists, or succumbs to invitations * 

to sodomy (from the male charuc- nn «e «.„««« . 
iws), lesbianism (from her step- : 

mother), and group sex (from' more Ambrose’s Vision 

207PP, H»v«,.r. «.! 


reetdera not only devout cooccmra- but despite a few superficial paral- 
lion but also a really active prtr- Ids Gordon’s book bears very little 
ticiporion: the numerous fragments resemblance to Guiding’s mythic and 
or sections (not chapters) constitut- symbolic novel, and requires com- 
ing the book have to be mentally par Ison with long seciiomiliged 


reshuffled and imaginatively re- 
aligned as one goes along. The 


poems, such as 7'he Waste Land, 
Hughes’s Crow , and Hill’s Mercian 


reader is forced to recreate the book Hymns, rather than with ’ prose 
for himself in a more radical way works. Gordon does not provide 


OTic&a oil or them), untaj ^e^nnnily - 207wp. ’Havveoter. £6.95. for himself in a more radical way works. Gordon does not provide 

ner virgmLty— HdUahTtgiy Jatd, 0 ' 8552? 338 o, than orthodox fiction demands. This narrative, plot or characters in any 

-L _- r _P' ers F ■ pollyscttl reasons; j__: ■•-.il ^ : ■ .» not a fold- In technique, because usual sense, even though ihu pre- 

* n ?i» 0n<T< l Crip i urban ,errtw ’ 18t , r r :"- r - - 1 •' • Gordon himself determines the • face suggests thnt he might pro- 

wm* iibS" ' JjT® r | ^ conaummatin-g,". Hegel’s notorious dismlsael of Eng- sequence, and it might inore. appro- vide somewhat unconventional ver- 


ihen orthodox fiction demands, lliis narrative, plot or characters in any 
is not a fold- In technique, because usual sense, even though ihu pre- 
Gordon himself determinee the - face suggests that he might prn- 


liI J,. ,1 • MUWI HfUl UIHIUJKI 1 IN CJIH- 

bourjteouie . ° Uaa °* * ll ° Bsh piMiosotphy b« the; thing they 

oour&eotste. ... call pfliHosophy in England coidd 

AU scenes pertaining to this take- he adapted -to apply -lo the 

piece in small, closed zooms. At one pnehsh avant-garde, • If a Estglish 
point k, appears (hot Desideria has’ phriosophy ” whs good for a German 
eom^dilM ; like, a ! dog, , and goes'- holly laugh, 'die nation of no " Eng- 
wo never hear- ‘ off : . ,1™ ftvttnt-gardo^ which is surely 
this- acMhi it. is a .dreadfully sa'd mUch more- of an oxymoron, must 
tfdiu|.1o nave 40' ^uy, but intendipgi hnVo them roMing in the aisles from 
traders' (oicep^-, for^vhosA who liko. 1 -Wit* in Kohstana. The ikuel ti'ouble 


call philosophy in England con 
5 - easily be adapted -to apply .lo tl 
[ pnalish avant-garde, ■ If a Engli 
J- philosophy ’’ whs good for a Gerim 


OL-uppiivu. aiiu IX KiUgllt Klgill c- ilJ/prCi- Yiugs oxnuuvriiBi iiUbUiiYbilllUliai VVI ■ 

pdotely (given the centra! pveoccu- sions of these. In the preface, 
potion with Ambrose’s cathedral) be Ambrose (a boy of eleven living in 


i^e called an example of Gothic form, the present day) is engaged in truns- 


^nV'lt. is 'a .dreadfully sod niUeh more- of an- oxymoron, must different things depending on one’s 
O have 46 ifoy, but intending^ hnVo them rowing in the adsles from aa 8le of vision at any given time, 
f (except". for -1 dioisi who liko'.' Kle'l' to 1 Konstanz The Usual trouble The book is therefore remarkable 

ki J- xl. _ .. 5 .,.' 'J 11 .ms'-rn x.' Yhllflv «iIsa IRM^UaAi «« ilt^a' for 1 f* rr AilMinneo ” * ximlb.. 


E 4 igli 9 h The aectlona all contribute to tlie temporal canvermrioi) by Lord 
German totf| l structure, but one's view of Coxwpld (who is living in tlie 

t '* Eng- that structure depends on one's eighteenth century but is briefly 

surelv vantage point, so that one sees translated more than two con Ulrica 

ii, must different thinga depending on o no’s forward) about his mnbltion tn 

es from angle of vision at any given time. bu >ld ft cathedral. References to 

ti'duble The book is therefore remarkable Sterne, who was the 'incumbent at 


ftpeped eft gera<]emons v troujeraby^ a nrrn Cncoa-etacal or' pbilosopldcal loading, not. to enridilqg ambiguity 1 \' UCp more surreal than Sterne’s, 

WW*- ,(>r female hands, and fowl baXe^ihat CBn, if necesijftry, be-articu- but to vuauoug indeterminacy. This J? ere 18 nevertheless tui affinity, 

mdjiy ^itti^fereRf ,tb|hgs, happen ,l4o^ ,Hted- ?bs ; a pwnifeatn;; but such w a risk. Gordon takes, and it :tnay.- the /Russian FormaliKts 

and in. vthft h^foe ? s ; ,much«ssHHcd-, «e^tette.pribst^UCtW‘es ■ go against bo rfvat; on this occasion the . risk . claIme *|‘ Tristram Shandy is the 

-knickers.- ’ rtio EngUsti eniditnlesl . proves too Brest. .most typical novel in existence 


empirical Bruin. 


proves too great. 


. most typical novel in existence 
. because it, is essentially about jiaolf. 


T^wi.^nart^t^ie techni^e is cHnl- 1 T>uriiw Ae ;'i!)70s Giias. ffordon Fhnye deliberately refromed from ' Ambrose’s Vision 1 might .oJhim° a 

flC< i uir ^i The ^ fte nvwble. rMUttrffoh cajhng Ambrose^ Fision a novel similar status. - ' Robert Nyc’s des- 
Vtd d or-kCufafc «(t, *' . Wh<? dwioJly; and dubious compliriijNit of being since 'iiriiless heavily qualified, this cription of Ambrose’s Vision ns "a 
'^*1!** an 14 ejopcrwnentfll ‘V writer, a kind would be a misnomer. The sub- .. cathedral of n book” draws alien- 

to “Sketches towards the crea- tion to its Sternean self-ragunlins- 
yov*iiAt‘ : ChaSiuel VetvvCen English H 911 of a cathtadral” will probably nesst in , a sense. Ambrose's Vision 

^ - A i br ng rfl mi " d MM*# The $pirt, turns out to be tlif cathedral whosd 

A Hindu Holy Man sees 

Qod id; a Surrey Garden 

(OnKi'M 1 MRIM 1 • MIA Irani a S»'«a.1u' llltt LlAldlflr lids rninn •’ ' ' -. » . * ■ 


«*f . 1 1.1 tn ucy in ,), e depiction.,,, 
tender, jiislmia, yet 
>t ■ .ii iic-<f udut tuiiship 

A** the realities impinge 
drifts Irum numbness to 
awamtes-s fit is he, and nm S 
.mi her. who draws the parallel JLs 
ihu • fugue” singe of an enfi 
fil where the sufferer travels 2 
lcv.sly though quite competS 
for days and remembers notS 
l“i“ r , a,, . tl ,h « sense of impend* 

iliiYir ** 14 SUbt y bul com P« ,lil »tj 

In tlie passionately wriiien fy 
pages, symbolic Images now id, 
nn the force of apotheosis. B* 
circling seagulls, loathed samuchh 
Michael's father for their aitsdn 
011 half-born lambs, the submwifc* 
in cold water: these can be made u 
carry’ deeper overtones of sacrifkt 
and sacrament, but they work osj 
nioie literal level too. MidHri 
finally expresses his despair: "ii 
had been like this all hit life, vmb 
the Brothers, with the very comtey 
he came from. The beautiful fy 
with the hook embedded. Umsco- 
Ri ained like oil into the whorlmi 
loops of his fingertips. The grt 
that 1 do is the evil that result!'’, 

The novel does not ignore pot- 
ties bur is more concerned Rii 
spiritual values, and with' ihe ige- 
old problem of making a love-bud 
morality work, In a post-Chrhtm 
society, we have. MacLttmj 
implies, brushed this issue tubb 
aside; perhaps we find pofria 
easier. By focusing on the iuoe bj 
means or a child for whom ton 
litcrully equals physical ud 
mental survival, Bernard IAjc- 
Luvurty makes it seem a mat 
centrui mid inescapable probku 
than we, two thousand yean nut 
sophisticated than its JosligaiM, 
might have wished. 


creation is being sketched Ar«A 
0.11 thi, hook ; it is not w axh 
ahum a process of creation a im 
process itself. 

Insofar as one can talk abort It 
"story” ut all, 
fivc-yenr-oUl Ambrose* viawn 
cathedral, his departure bom/** 
in curly childhood to P«r^. 
vision, and hds hfei 
to the pioject. 
is tn be n inonumnaj 
cmhiring work . of. " rl ' 

God and symbolizing ™^* 2J [f 
olliy. »o lm.ee •» . 

in nn unstable world. e j, f 
of the possible U 
credence to. to brettje m . 
spirit Inin, tine impossl b)e. y« 

" ro.iliiy "of Ijte 

certain and unknowable. . 

brose, the crea tot, '» at 8 
had rrootinl it hiVt . ^.Arable N 
n life of its own, l " nu !'J e " , t n d 
of Hs tiwn.'* It is hard 
events occurring in , P"/-i n ,|fta 
even harder to f,x ‘ Sal«t^ 
since there is no apflMWj" " pd 
or chronology. Vatj, P r8 JJJ 
f ut 11 re constantly, fad* ■ JJ f r< H 
other so that »\iad°wy 1 8 
the Arthurian legends JTT 
. with the twentieth , 1 ^ 

Ambrose’s Vision, ''jjjjjfafi 
G or dun’s earlier work, 
as the work of a -P° el /Sj ft 
a novelist. Ambrose. fti . 

a conu-el consclousaeas, j* „ C i 

Eliot’s TiresiW, 

Hill’s Offa than a (*» 

• ier such as Goldip* a v^Qpriosf*. 
Obvious con\Oarisonh, p^i 


comic 
how i 
about 
bui.ee 


VMV.J- (.VU4 II wnicr WHO . w ru Minn, , woanL 

, fwkes sex seem «o .v<*y, very Jtigu, iwher thah Robbe-Grilfor, Gordon’s 
wrkHw, V- • development of a new v fiction 

. . ml.j. I 1 ., . . ‘ . »«•••-. . . MMIMM tldwa IlMii m.Mi I 


Joyaliy 1 ,bft; 
aimOttonotirei 
bourgeoisie, 
pretly.wqrttl- 
statue faqtv,- 



wiM! 


) 1*8**6f yfofk/ A Thome's 
- VtS?<w{. Tope* would hqve jo 3iigge«e 


t ivrj), on«- or uie ; MoravJJi?s-,.«Mt«t' In-n-poeftw.*; 
novels. The Italian title of .the new ■ fieri on. Go 


it is mudi mdr'e ooimnon 
4 limn in : reouyentionaJ 
rdon demands- ' Ibs 


Summer : wombif are 6vetyu>hiete, Then hang ' : 1 
os htyeg or quqka deep tmderyrouml. * • 

GodwrtC«m(bofbutper/ect7..»er/ect.. t 
spowtwxgi hittiselfy in jeioelled. shoals. : • •• 

gorging tmong his seedpods,. / 

Consuming himself in d delirium of forms. 

His stoal Swwtns satrisr—liinbs, wings A fins. T 
ablaze m their elements^ He‘s e vertnv here. 

He eats. hi$ own sons. C+azed . ! 

; w«A Self&i&fa tutor lifydissuiso* " 


oS fusing die coutemp^^ 
hnstorical aro (hose 
ami postinoder 1 ^ 
fthe diadtrenlc ‘ 

Indeed Ambrose’s 

ously compreMei ^ 

wrrtten 

type popular a*, we " - 

mfoihr have worked .b eir ^i M late. 
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The shaman of Fontainebleau 


By Graham Hough 


JAMES WEBB : 

The Harmoniouri Circle 
am Kxplnration of the Lives and 
Work of G. 1. Gurdjieff. r. D, 
Ouspenskv and others 
6 fflpp Hwmes and Hudson. £10. 
OSOOOU31 1 


ing the pious end of ft flourishing bibliography is selective, and un- 
drug culture, Stafford Cripps res- helpfully arranged. There are no 


1922 much 


ordiwta-K 


tored to health by the Alcxander 
technique, the Beatles taking to 
meditation and Bernard Levin 
prostrate before a swami in Poona — 
we ought not to be surprised ; these 


references for quotations in die text. 
Dates are infrequent, and although 
it is true that Mr Webb is inani- 


bought (how and wioh what no one phiiirMnphar gone wrong. Gurdjkif 
seems to know) a large chSteau at cfyucimxally repmaolted him f«u- hi > 


FoiMainebleau. and 


front academic 


dlieorelical stance. 


there the prospectus of the Institute bul it had its uses, ft is largely 


prostrate before a swarm in Poona — pulating a large cast of characters, for the Harmonious Development of through Ous-pensky's writing Nut 
we ougtit not to be surprised ; these he makes it needlessly difficult to Mon. At this point the quest for a coherent view of Gurdjiefif’s ideas 
things have been going on for well get a consistent chronological idea the historical Gurdjieff can really can be acquired ; mid Ills npiiroai- 
over twu r inusunri v»»r«_ i u a n ; n « a.. Th^ra 1 ^.. 1 J _ .. i ■ ‘ V,.,. 


HENRI THOMASSON : 


Q 50 0 0H31 1 over twu thousand years. of what is going on. There are long 

JpNRt THOMASSON : After a period of relative quies- episodes spaculations 

HE « fo, e PrAora.it ceuce tti ere was a notable revival of Gurdjiotfs early life for 

ThePiirBintof the Prewnt occultism in the mid -nineteenth cen- which the only evidence is h.s own 

ioumf 1 of Twenty Yeais in the beginning in France and soon obviously mendacious recollections; 

Curdj off Work spreading to Russia and to Eng- speculations about h.s involvement 

TnwiUced by Rim Hands , and Eliphas Livi’s Dogma et . w ' th Bus «“ s ? c,et service in 


Tituisl®ted by Rina Hands 

xfioo. Antei-sham: Avebury. £7. 

Fftl27 MI 0 


land. Eliphas Livi's Dogme et 
Rttuei de la Haute Maeie gave it 


with the Russian secret service in 
’libel, for which there is no evi- 


A.L. 8 TAVKLKY : 

Memories of Gurdjieff Europe than is generally supposed. 

w - . . , It was not only Symbolist poets who 

74pp. A me is li am : Aveoury. . E5. were attracted; coroners, astrono- 

0 89756 000 0 mers, doctors or medicine, socialists 

- ~~ — ~~~ • were involved ; and the sandal- 

_ ... , , . . wearers, simple-lifers and vegeta- 

WheDCver we look more closely at r ;«ns of whom we hear much around 
ihe well-rubbed surfaces erf cultural t j, e turn 0 { r j ie century were only 
hutory *- Renaissance Enligliten* ^ ie fringe of a movement at whose 
neat. Romanticism, Positivism and cei ,t, e were full-time hard-core magi- 
ihe rest we find that they are oiuns. The two most powerful eso- 
iwcked and P ,tte d '^H ia „ CU |-^i S te «'fo societies in England were the 
ffupoonj which seem to have little Theosa phists and the Order of the 
to do with the main design. Rosl- Golden Dawn. Theosophy has most 
cnickuu Behniciusts, Mramensts, of central characteristics of the 
TbwiophtsLs, Tronscetidental Madt- mys tery faiths ~ a diurismatlc 
utor! and a host of others appear. | ea<Jer , Madame Blavatsky ; hidden 
duappear, fall silent and are Masters (in this case located in die 
rerhred, but they are rarely allowed Hi mu lay us) ; rhe recovery of an an- 

1 place on the intellectual map ; or oient wisdom ; and a philosophy of 

if they are, it is a wrong one. spiritual development of a generally 

Currently such manifestations are Indian cast. Hie Golden Dawn, com- 
ipt to be seen as a response to the posed perhaps of more powerful in- 


Ritiiri de ia Haute Magie gave it V ‘’ „ tliere ,a no evi ‘ 

almost an air of scholar »li ip, and dance at all. 

it penetrated far more deeply into Mr Webb admits to having been 
rhe literary and intellectual fife of affected by the aura of mysiificn- 
Europe than .is generally supposed, non that tlie disciples almost i ti- 
lt was not only Symbolist poets who variably spread about Curdj ieff’s 
were attracted : coroners, astrono- activities. Some informants refused 
mers, doctors or medicine, socialists to be identified by name ; others 
were involved ; and the sandal- adopted a deliberate policy of 


begin. motion 00 intellectual respectability 

ISEll ST'etarl-SSm UM 

«,r.rt?.' , * n 7nU. r ™rE,«r.nd a, Id & h ""* 

America, in financing the whole top- 

heavy nd venture by ancillury busi- With die other apostle, A. R. 
ness deals, in establishing an extra- Oroge, we enter a more familkn-.. 
ordinai-y, rather sinister ascendancy and pedestrian world. Born in 1873,. 
over all whn came into contact with he was brougti-L up in Pensbanlufi., 
him. liis pupils, nr patients, were in Cambridgeshire, and was trained 
bullied ami orowbeutoii, subjected as hii elementary school teacher, 
wholly to liis will. They did all die He worked for twelve years hi 
work around the estate, including Leeds, wrote for socialist mogu- 
ntuch heavy manual labour. Yet zines, became a Thcnsopliiut, and , 
the subjection was willing, some- started a flourishing arts chtu. 


ness deals, in establishing an extra- 
ordinary, rather sinister ascendancy 
over all whn came into contact with 


Z nnr „ 1 r tke subjection was willing, some- started a flourishing arts cfoU. 

obstruction or misdirection. lit the ^“bT'iSSSSS ta V °maimaln U ?.is 1,1 1905 l,e fnr free-lance 

mony unverlfiable. So this is n 3^22? R u «ian aS 1907 hc became edlta. of The New 
maddening book to use ; and it | lt} seil ® 0ll . emissaries 5 to 1 /.don which soon established itself 

could so easily have been better. Yurk wh^^bfit was to « “ *««««■ Journal in polltict. 

However, as it stands it contains rrrtrwntr the cosnel to recruit Utoioture and the orts. Esutblidied 
more infornmtion about the Gurd- 3“^ pJJKS leal ,d t w, i. lcr * llke M»w a ’ ld Wells were 

« c, ft *«'*«&* SSr«?i tiSSSrSSA .” 4 10 rLfiss 


could sn easily have been better. 
However, as it stands it contains 
more information about l’lie Gurd- 
jieff circle titan any other single 
work. It aims at being an objective 
study, and these arc rare. The works 


of disciples are more frequent, and representative. He had been with 
it is to this class that the books Gurdjieff since 19 1 4 quarrelled 


of Henri Thontasson and 


indigent Ru, STUZ^aS h w Uh ™ s^&SlIS* -ES' 

t sent out emissaries to Lundon As \ ^[ I ‘ ^i; . , f 00 /!, * C iL. 

op?g7te YU the W ispol° bi ta * recruit .nS tfe urw. R 

U " d t0 ^ tu 6 miuribmel 1 T&Z 
u l> nuntlal support. was extremely skilful in hringlnft 

Ouspensky was the main London forth new taleiu. Katherine Mans-, 
presentutive. He had been with field, Middleton Murry, Edwin 
irdjieff since 19|4, quarrelled Muir, Richard Aldington mid T. K.- 
with him sometimes, bul frum bite Huline all made their first nppeor- 


Curreiuly such manifestations are Indian cast. Tlie Golden D 
ipt to be seen as a response to the posed perhaps of more po 
Soiry Plight that modern godless- dividualists, never submitti 
nan and materialism have landed us a leader. 

«. But tl, e , have occun-^ „ drew on We , terni , cd clllb ,,. 


Mwerful in- 
tied long to 


„ ,11 it urew on westernized canoai- ‘-no oesu ui nn pupns 

! Sdf r/fc l i , a !*“, -nH ls,ic Nurca rather than on Indian, successors. It includes some 

muhilLn* iilSSf 8 but lts claim* to ancient and for- useful firsthand testimony to the 

fSSSw'S SK nnowledge «r, eq „.lly >«„.j <xperlc.ee of .1,0 fcurdjl.ff 

liorfSnce the sixth Jenturv ic ft ‘ ofty ’ a,,d lts attem P w at the prac- practices ; otherwise it is a mono- 

non since the sixth century ,nc. it cical manl p utation o[ psychic for- ^ -• 


Stavclev belong Noithor presents ett,,|iesl d °y s devoted himself almost ancc in Ins pagers. He himself wivfle 
a picture ihai will dn murl. t n entirely to disseminating the Gurd- a good deal of cricicism, mainly la 
attract outsiders Tb S J*«» doctiiue. He w-Ss a very short articles; and after liis death 

the Present is a sort of snirituil different type front Gurdjieff. Born T. S. Eliot described him as “die 
diary of a iirnaiess that beans fo ln 1878 int0 c,ie Mowm intelli- best literary oil tic of Hint time hi 
5 »; shadow' Giwd ieff and ml? Remsiu, he was a brilliant rebellious London Perhaps ; but we might 
tiniti under n «ii «f iSmSZ Kudom. Hc early determined to recoil that in Eliot’S view there waa 

■nd ’luecvHori!’ °h’ l ’ncfudK ^soine L'J“. »"' 1 P-« S.»"2 e L ta 2. 


no exant-i nations, but he frequented 
die university m a “free listener" 


i ? , l Gu,dJI ’ ff and^S'/pkkod up a tfl'uar deal 
mnou« e rnrn 0t | , «V f! r'* rr moilo J of conventional education. Where 
™ c ° , . d °!. P ain 1 ful c/fwt and Gurdjieff was a mnniacol solf- 


ca. .not be said chat the v enshrine a “ c . a, t 2,“°', Kf. -iT ? P ' *1 e l\ wt Gurdjieff was a mnniacol self- 

common doctrine, but there are f os ’ e di/'iansf action Memories taught genius, Ouspensky looks 

certaiu recurrent Fon-bures Such »n»iae n *e literature of Theosophy is of Gurdjief records the stute ot 

accessible and widely diffused; and abject, terrified fasctnalinn of a r 


certaiu recurrent foatures. Such munnure pi in«i»npuy .s 

wits vend to orvstnHi/o round n accessible and widely diffused ; and 
m^ vJho is c Siitcd wich t ' ie s r eU °f the GoJden Dawn, 

qoasi-niinculnua powers. thoug . h i “PP« ed M be forked for 

Tl , v , ever in the breasts of the initiates, 


Or-ugc looks like a protjo-Leavid, in 
liis impatience with fashionable 
triviality: sometimes he foreshadow* 
Or well in downrightness and plain 
speaking. But there was a soaring 
speculative vein in Orage which 


T -l Y reposleorles not so l lflV e by now all been published. Sn 

much of faith nr virtue as of n w e know a good deal more abmn 
which con be such movements than wc did some 
acquired! Tins knowledge, however, years ago. 

oty means” n *There d may^be^tm The society wltich still remains Turkiali frontier.- The fam^v w»v 
exoteric side to it whidi can be tolerably mysterious, in its doc- I*™ 1 "- h «s education was scrappy, 
rrewhed publiclv or written but trine, its organization and the char- and lie learnt to live by Iim i. M . 
the core of the 9 teachina to acter of its leader, Is the Tusti- winch in tlie fantastic jumble of 
unite a modern exponent of for tlie Harmonious Develop- races and cultures in the Caucasus 

Hiis wav of thouaht "can moot of Man, founded by George i was not hard u>-do. Meetings unth 
only be imnnrted tn Aiiecia'l erouns Ivanovitch Gurdjieff. In the byways Remarkable Men, the book in which 
&J teachers who liavfe them- and back alleys of, twenrieeh-cen- he describes his early days, is an 
selves been throuah Iona periods of tury cultural history one is always extraordinaiy production, a sort of 
intensive work ,f . So tliere is ecu- running into Gurdjieff. As every- cross between Lazanllo de Tonnes 
erally present the idea of initiation 0,,e knows, Katherine Mansfield and Baron Mftnchhausen. Like the 
kto a closed society often involving die d at Ws Institute in Fontaine- en/anc« of many a spiritual leader 
* promise of secrecy or deliberate bleBU 1 in 1923. Middleton Murry it consists of exemplary anecdotes 
mystification of outsiders, was fascinated and repelled by him. with only an intermittent relation 


mature pupil who encountered 
Gurdjieff in the lust two years of 
his life. 

Gurdjieff ivas born about 1874, 
soil of a Greek f.uliei .md an 
Armen van mother, and was bruught 
up at Kars. Just inside Russia an the 
Turkish frontier. The fra 1 '* **“»x 
l>oor, his education was scrappy, 
and he learnt to live by Ins i, 
which in tlie fantastic jumble of 
races and cultures in the Caucasus 
was not hard to-do. Meetings with 
Remarkable Men, the book in which 
he describes his early days, is an 


Halkett and 



~ . ■ , A. R. Orege, already known and 

, wm the. earliest time, there m distinguished as the editor of The believed by many that Gurdjieff 
drJ.fi "7 10 derive these secret ]\f ea/ j\ge, apent the- years from travelled in Ceutrn I Asia, Tibet and 
ocirines from tho East. Pythagoras ;g22 to 1930 propagating the Gurd- India, in company with a group of 


to historical truth; It is apparently 
believed by many that Gurdjieff 
travelled in Ceutral Asia, Tibet and 


it J l . D ““t 1 ryiudBoras 1922 to 1930 propagating tne uura- 

i.^P 05 ^ to. have Icnrnt about j| e f t - gospel, m New York. P. D. 
ImUSi® °C d J® 8 °^ .*W»i the Ouspensky, . the St Paul of the 
^ the sou) in. Egypt movement, taught and -lectured in 
, “P 0 / 8 ® 8 * Egypt has always, bec 11 London for many years between 
U !" ^i.[®RSS[ t,,r 7. occult learn- 192 i a „d the begirining of die war. 
brar * ’?' Tibet, and China came He had- a fairly vylde audience 
• « aro , 8tl11 active today. artl0llg t he intelligentsia, including 
tram the Renaissance^ of . oil; age< M ,. s | ein ard Shaw, = Gerald Heard, 


scientists colled . the Seekers after 
Truth, imbibing occult wisdom at 
various .monasteries. But. when we. 
hear, that they -crossed the Gobi 
deset t on stilts, with their baggage 
carried by a flock of sheep, the will- 
. ing suspension of disbelief begins 
. to falter. What probably is true is 


and , reviyabsm, these Is i, e )-wood. ’ banbrsmaH' trader, traveller, with 

law L/l « vc &**** always -been .. T • s of’ Gurdileff's ideas are an extraordinary power to domi- 

gn w relics of . qn ancient wisdom Tnxot oi Gurajieti a meas are ^ others, a strong interest 

^ to the geaeAV culture but pve- found in iT , hypnotism, and a, propensity to 

£i5? rt , by “rat tradition among After Mmy a bunim, n.^tnoM & misceHarty|?f tlwttinalur . 

, . q “ ita - ofoerwtse. : ■—if--- / - pSriv aS 191S?) Hc died in 1949, In wild places, and nrad of it; for 

ft .-singfo splrlt-'-soine kind ; of Bn( t ten - vears ago J. B. Priestley In . In 1910 he moved to Russia proper, 


i. °fo« r Wtse. ' : . . .U — M-. • ' ■ Sflv ai 19isfj He died in 1949, In wild places, and nrad of it; for 

ft .-singlto splrlt-^--some kind 1 of Bn i > G „ - vea is ago J. B. Priestley In . In 1910 he moved to Russia proper, 
. “an*. The qnfoia mwidi ' ;-or the col- , M an and, Time appealed .for an and we find him In Petersburg; 

■ -JSJ" ! uoconstjotfa-r-is felt to ram- indeneudecu assessment of his work practising. t» a sort of healer aud 
l 4I T. a whole un' .-..j — . .. — j — - — i_ui.. — i — ~a - .i — nnr 


increasingly iqyened tf^r 
lie poet : but = ■P |rt *5E2 of ? ^ 
wisely nor well. rw * 1 

fiction " villi ; P^ b |^i ofh e ' s j , J l 
Ambrose’s Visi on y ^ 
likely to £fod i_ PPj 

down right unroadame.^P 
see ft nwWng^?; ,y bj j 

Gordon’s robst. ! 
dote has bean fo 

scale S:r;, 

wr itcirs of new. ffcfjpiJ)- . .. 

the lonije*’ a0r V • . '. 


I whiole universe- ;■ aiid per- an , influence — : understandably teacher 'of a tbeoaopMcai 'cast not 
in Harrtiony with this; doctrines pnauB h foi- although of course the unbUnillar in preq-evolutionBry ^Us- 
. meiettipsychoslii 'iK- : recurrence name Gurdjieff- is so familiar, no sia. In 1914 he mdt Ousnensky,. al- ; 
; Uv! ,« e Jl l,6 . n . L ’ Tbqre ► Is a tendency outside the circle of disciples ready Jqiown ias a jpurnqllst atid .un- 
i fo.fnhlne spiritual' witsh .pliySi.- sebm s to knbw what he stood foi‘, orthodox pliilosopfior, and i destined 

n , 1 ”Wdses-Mireatliing or dancing ve _ ; n .j, e simplest sense what to become liis principal disciple. A 
f ritual. -.These ^ societies i. e waa> „„ m This is what James full record of GurdJiefPa teaching , 

Bt kny^ Intellectual or . Web b’s :book sets otit to supply. et this period exists m Ouspensky s . 
level, and teayi combine ,tiie vveo - ... . ... . ■ • ,■ 1W book In Search of the Miraculous. 

nml» the. ridiculous in any , It cannot be «id that it ivvmo.fy 0 n t ) ie outhreak of the revolution, 

^tbagbrM: Is one of die successful, U is he returned with Ouspensky to the 

Z^^ofpUr^mathemqtics arid . more : than ^ Caucasus. He V e in Tiflis end other 

' ^ towns he collected a; band of 

(&£•'&* wHgfou? order which lished ly has followers, and unprnpitious as it 

® J^ nb « s ' l ?':B , . b ?L ns LSfflbew ■ might seen at that stage in the 
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touk him into n difTuiciit region. 
Gurdjieff was briefly in London in 
1022. Oi'iige became fasci noted, 
resigned his editorship of The New 
Age, und followed Gurdjieff io 
Fontainebleau. Ill the next year, 
doubtless oil the instruction? of his 
muster, he went to New York, where 
lie spent the next seven years 
preaching the Giii'djieff doctrine, 
organizing groups, and loyally sup- 
porting the Instiuuu with money 
and pjop.n'ciula. 

but wlint actually went on ? Wlmt 
was i lie message, ami wily did any- 
body want in hear it ? ’ hi ere the 
cloud of unknowing descends again, 
because ns Gurdjieff always in- 
sisted, the essence nf the work was 
a method, not a doctrine ; it could 
lie Icurut only in practice. Rut 
something can lie rescued from ihu 
ineffable. Gui'djicff enme us a 
boiler, and then as now there were 
plenty of people who felt them- 
selves to be sick. Whui Gurdjieff 
told them was that they were 
asleep, that their lives were lived 
mechanically, tlim they were auto- 
matons. Tney could wake into a 
new world if they wan hi he come 
conscious of their every thought 
and action. The first duty therefore 
was to combat mechanism. This was 
to be done by a technique of sell'- 
observation and ” solf-renic inher- 
ing Motives and action.? must 
all lie brought to awareness. Few 
people arc strong enough to achieve 
this on till dr nwn ; they must there- 
fore work In groups, niid give ubso- 
Juio obedience to a master. Habits 
must be broken, established ways 
violently disrupted. At the Institute 
delicately nurtured ladies and 
fragile intellectuals were put to 
hard dirty physical work. Devoted 
disciples were abused and insulted, 
moved from luxurious rooms to bare 
attics. The Master's conduct was 
totally unpredictable and the pupils 
were kept in a perpetual state of 
bemused insecurity. But all this 
was calculated ; It was part of a 
system ; and other parts were more 
inviting. Dances and what were 
called '* movements ” formed a large 
part of the training scheme — 
allegedly sacred dances learnt by 
Gurdjieff in the more mysterious 
parts of Asia. They were performed 
to settings composed by Gurdjieff 
himself and his musical director 
Hartmann. No real record of dances 
or music survives, but tho effects 
are described os powerful. 

In addition there were allocutions 
by Gurdjieff, end regular instruc- 
tion from him, by a method of 
question and answer that he pre- 
ferred. .It was not the Son-otic 
method, for the questions were 
asked by the pupils, who were sup- 
posed In this way to piece out the 
essentials of the doctrine. But 
Gurdjieff cared little for systematic 
exposition, nnd r-he ' answers, like 
those of a Zen' master,' were often 
riddling or Insulting, Psychologi- 
cally the teaching; was not unortho- 
dox;' the practice' of self-examina- 
tion and' the. war against habit 
-could ba paralleled in iriore ton- 
yen donOT regimes/. There is n 
further , doctrine that- man’s psychic 
life has three tern res — the thinking 
centre, die- e*noti on al.- centre and? 

*r- // • 

• V’ -'•• * 


Lite instinctive-moving centre. Truly 
conscious perception mid expres- 
sion must be the result of simul- 
taneous ami coordinated working of 
till three centres ; but in un- 
it wakened man the coordination is 
lucking- This or something like it 
goes buck io Plato ( Gurdjien 
actually uses the image of the 
charioteer and the two horses), nnd 
it reap pears, with u quart entity 
instead of ■» trinity, in Jung's four 
functions. Release from unto mutism 
can he found in several ways. There 
is Lhe way of the fakir — physical 
austerity ; the way of the monk, 
which is devotion; the way of the 
yogi, through knowledge. Hut all 
these demand renunciation nf the 
world and are incompatible with 
normal life in the West. There is 


At a judicious pace 
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miry conditions of life, without re- 
nouncing anything. It is also 
called the u>ay of the sly matt, tor 
it is more cunning and more profit- 
able than all other ways. 

There is n kind of religio-psvL'ho- 
liigicul discipline that promise* the 
believer, after an initial act ot 
surrender nr flash of enlightenment, 
the freedom to live as he .likes, to 
turn over io an automatic pilot. 
Guniji off's doctrine is not of this 
kind ; ir demands cLernul vigilance 
and self-observation, and if it has 
any charm it is the charm o£ 
self-suppression and discipline. As 
usual, ilie psychological injunctions 
are supported by a sort of cos- 
mology Ditd, as often at this period, 
it has die trappings of u bogus 
science. Rut here exposition fails, 
or at nny rate mine does. When 
the uncommitted observer of one 
uf these esoteric cults finds himself 
confronted by rays, planes, dimen- 
sions uud vibrations .lie is well ud- 
vised to switch off. Ir is not the 
metaphors aiul symbols that are 
intolerable, devoid though they are 
of explanatory or imaginative power. 
It is the claim to an authority of 
another kind that in the end re- 
duces the whole enterprise to pre- 
tentious furce. But the appcul of 
P5eudo-soicntific twaddle is evi- 
dently powerful ; and the appeal of 
Guvdjicff’s personal magnetism, 
combined with a closely woven pro- 
gramme o£ self-discipline, was more 
powerful stUl. On. one level, as 
Mr Webb says frankly ut the begin- 
ning, Gurdjieff was q fraud, h liar 
and a scoundrel ; but. Jie used n the 
friction engendered bv his negative 
qualities tn strike fire from the 
ha-arts of his disciples Some of 
them were ruined by him, some 
driven to suicide j nmny of them 
remained grateful to him for tho 
rest of their lives. There is no 
external evidence that he ever did 
anyone any good, op thBC the teach- 
ihg adds anything to the sum of 
wisdom or knowledge. In itself the 
-whole affair is an .extraordinary 

f ihenomehop, a true toll story. But 
ooked at in the right context 
Gurdjioff appears as merely one in 
the long lice of mystagogucs, 
masters, gut- us and shamans whose 
operations have been a constantly 
recurrent .feature of our. world, and 
remain an eternal puzzle to those 
who are, constitutionally immune 
to their Influence, . 
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By Patrick Devlin 

Mansfield was able to change the scholar at l>r>tli West mi nster and 
common law in another way also Ciirisi Church. He mured in the 
without appealing io be iunovutoiy. company u f such men as Boliug- 
This was bv the application of prin- broke. ‘ 
ci pies and practices already eslah- ,, . „ 

Halted in equity. Equity was the c ^ w ? s 1,1 l * ,e House of Commons 

system bv which the Lord Chancel t-T? 1 ”* a - !l 'if S"" 

i nN oniaruA^ n.,.i i .... us a law nfficer ; m Parliamentary 


gating 
id Hnu» 
Boirwted 


if ^ 
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S«UWM ‘than bis deeds, this not- "°%h5J5S. ffkSS & ?“'*«*” In’ihe' conduSTof P^cee* 

■}.< I Ssuuding cliut the eighteenth *’,« 22{i *L S i,u ’ ,n ** ,1C *hnwcd dignity, courtesy, 

Srnrv gave him opportunities J"""™ n °, flnd despatch. He was industrious 

‘ which the twentieth century denies Iwetovi Slff ? nd , t| iere was never a case in which 

vul black chalk riih to Lord Denning. Statute was then auicc. judges have toyeu witU ms un j, c j ind no , niusiei . e j both the luw 

V hc £££&& « ? »V *>'■«* }»“: L ■ .(« r .nUVr i" 1 - 1 »« ««•<> «■» 

icsdaiu June 24 dixii llw King’s Bench was die chief of i «f lu! u languoge on greut occasions und 

and Tiepolo ’Wma the common law courts; from 175G a simple Incldiiy on ordinary ones. 

,>,ran^::ScZ Ml ^ cX,„ < «m‘« frZ\h, ™mmo,i "• — W— — 

u. ... law the technicalities of " considera- I had .supposed his physical 


Studies of children lit an academy — an wnittrihuted eighteenth-century sketch in red and black chalk, e/th 
French School. The drawing is one af those included in the sale bu auction of "The Hatvanu Coi/ictM, 
Highly Important Old Master Drawings ", to be held at Christie's Great liuoms nn Tuesday, June 24. dimj 
the other artists represented are Mantegna, Fra Bartolommeo , Tintoretto, Guercino, and Ti ‘ 
Boucher, and Fragonard; Greuze and Ingres; Bruegel the elder; Ktihens, Rembrandt 


. ssiss-t-m is- oi e L n o\ Tjar:: 

•- ffSidd-lasl the most distin- to Brant. Most of the principles 01 Square and his country house at 
SB I historic exanv{>]e ” of a Kenwood oil ' Hampsteiid" Heath, 

r, Rj-ji activist. The comparison J.*®” , sc “* et _^ r - t L - or< * Mansfields w hicli lie bouglu from Lord Bute. 

; r^crive Lord Mansfield had *«"«. |>ut to get it ir was necessary 

■i “ B vear on the Bench be- 10 s tQrt a second set of proceedmgs Although Mansfield continued to 
/ £ uroiiounced the bold die- '« Chancery. Mansfield dispensed dabble in piilitics after his appoint 

'. Wi " There is no injury or wrong ,,,e himself, thus beginning mem to the King's Bench, as was 

- .J uB Lwd ihe law dues oot provide ,f »e fusion of law ond equity which the cusinm of Chief Justices in those 
Undoubtedly both he wus ciunpleietl by. statute a century days, his ambition was never politi- 
*\ Denning put their activism l: ‘ lcr - .." cal - He warned - io be u great judge, 

L q the service of this Ideal. Bui he was less successful when 'whni^h# In 

t But Mansfield was nor an icnnn- J W he IlSSdif "Bf 

r ? dwiodlHS ,wnrd? were mo.-e - J,, ^ f, d 1 n0 ? b«n fa&to in ®«vcred. _ every category, of hU 


Into the constitutional vacuum 


He had sat for over twelve ,aw the technicalities nf ** considera- I had suppnsod his physical 

before 5J o¥d“ pulses d",- ^ wbich '*«'*'** 60 m “ ch difi ' "•«« * bc.nE'mujcsiic as h’ls^epu- 

wted from his judgments ; in die l,ked ' bl .'} . fo ?* ,e ” as . ? Il , tll 'l 

itiole thirty-two years there were In matters of procedure the presl- un “°* height. Yet he had 

only twenty cases lit which the dent uf a court hud greater power { e '^ nd f d f S i C ‘‘ bC j k„,^‘ 

min imi nn, iinDuininiio riinii lip lia? today ajiH Mnn«fiai(i turning nf a jury oftci long dclibcrn- 
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problems, are the stuff nf Joseph sion document” of 1976, on if 


Jaconelli’s book. 


hills of rights inrroduced Is ISii 
1977 and 1978, or on the contrite 


The public debate lias gained iin- *. J// nnu ij/h, or on tne 
etus from the Europcnn human ' ,0 }* s . of VS-jSI 


twin \ns not unanimous. than lie has today and Mansfield aurning of a jury after Jong dclibcrn- 

.. ( . , . . used hi? efficaciously. It was he win t,f>n wub a . r ® rd f cc which it knew 

lUmfield put this down to a made the extemporarv judgment the m. what the judge wanted. 

reidlneK to yield ro each other’s ril | e [ Ilstea d of— as it had been in Mansfield had gone home ; the jury 

««■»". Bid puisnes tend to yield England and still « in most coun- we *; c hunc,letl hackney coaches 
nwtreacIHy than chiefs and I know rrles—die exception. He initiated £ ,ld 8enl , round . 10 Bloomsbury 
of no c« m which Mansfield was consolidation of P actions. He insisted Sqimire : they «J|® d «« ““jjJ 'l 1 [f * 
In the minority. The appellate Qn expeditious hearings and ntani- l 18 ' 1 w J rh , nn lm.r Hnl 

vwiu was then rudimentary; the fested “ a sceptical attitude to the Juds f a , ,,|1earcd dl tl !° pm lour oo?‘ . 
fudimenu of the Kilig's Bench were excuse? put forward by the sl0 ? d there to ^ receive the verdict 
rerersed at the rate of one in every lawyers “. ^ Delay on the part of h- 8 ' 1' '.u, , nr l 8 ' h * m - n ** 


interested in the equality of niun. 


horses. 


tlon^ No tiling has been done to ,e,c ' Vl 
impleinent tins provision, aliliuugli «arre 
the decisions of the European C'ciuri s "''t‘rei 


holding the establish meal, *hdeA* 
left wing prefers to prM w ”“f 
nil-re hlancho " W ■' hfw?* 1 * 


.sovereignly in order to 
remndol society, expropriate ih 


tp»nd by precedent must attest his 
iinieir for command by obedience 
w we precedent? handed down, to 
Jura- Mansfield accepted this; he 


Mansfield's Contribution to Rnf- PJ- « 
ago by the late C. H S. Fifoot. t , 1B )aw so as t0 violate neither The 


behind the proposals, now so 
frequently aired, for a British bill 


sive with the Convention. 

Yet most of rhu other member 


unlike Pril-ntii hnv.. J «l iy UISCUSSIOU H wros 8 (iH possible III JUS. “ 

of rights. What can be done with *™*®« .“"J** “p .1 ! purled bv Mr, Sam Si!*.*'® !«w for the common lawyer to nn 

it is shown dramatically by the SSSISSe * J |« w < ^h 2 w SieroVm-i ! Altuniey-General. So ™,.jfi J^ u “ d «eloped sites. Mansfield an 

way m which the '‘equal protec- domestic f 10tc , ■ , Lord Denning turning 05 ,' ,ou «j one on which to erect chin- nu 

tlon of the laws” clause has been ? leady-mado Bill of Rights which t j |n| . u Q f fmuiamomul law; He made that' law ‘ not of 

exploited by tho Supreme Court of ,? m ^ se ^vtluagu, ns [“Vcdin broad and general V* k, designing a ^e, but oul Sf 

the Unitod States: School desegve- “.* a ] n . 8t all oihu such m oposuls, f clir i na Hiut tho inevitable |ww aud practice: he used a 

gation is only the most spectaculev |I' u t its_ contcut is politically uncoil- „ 10I1W ovur interprewijo* ^ 5 *}J ai [ | j u ry bf ‘f knowing and con- p C 

of a series of achievements. Should t'oversial: since wo arc conimittud •* government by , y» merchants" and turned F,* 

not ' Britain have some code of i° ,L ' ^ T y '2 y \ "T ' U,klU will 'Vililicize the judici^JJ ^ opinions Ipto case law. & 

fundamemai constitutional rights of J* well ennct rt. An o th o i advantage u j inost u )i comparable He [n.ijiuj 

n kind relevant to the preaem day, would bo that this country would fivi%prr their (udccs io J* u ti^n an j. . Into l\ls Own genera- Jo 

luce the anHqtmted Bill of Rights le « freque.uly In the dock «S!*?5.L. , .!V 81 L . and A* •** I mto those that followed M, 

of 1688 lies not much relevance to Strasbourg for huinun riulus 

anything more topical thou the vwhitlons: tho cases _ would first 

a • 1 rnma haf ai'si nut) nmn 1. a n.. 


Convention and so did * ( L “: e win nis reputation? behind the law reports, and presents the sepse that he worked hard to 

Purly discussion document ,nr«, it vras st |ll possible in his a Me-Hlee picture of his subject not i mprove the Jaw within, the recog- 

purlcd by Mr .Sam SBM Jg ' « for the common tawyer to merely as a lawyer but as a judge, nized limits of the judicial power 

Attorney-General. Some undeveloped sites.' Mansfield and not merely as a judge but as « he was; But not in the sense that 

Lord Denning among «** “ one on which to erect chin- man. This Is the first full biography he used the judicial power to serve 

timorous of fuiKlainomui ri^V ^^l Uw. He inside that' law; not of Mansfield since 1797. .. social or poHtical ends. If ive 

acted in hronilaiiO e S l Z ! » code, but out of The • InmirMion- for it was the look, back ail- Ills -Judicial •MegirjWJ 
fearing thut tho ,ne ,V| 1 l ® w iii fed i md Practice; he used . a recent discovery hi on attic at Scone see Mm as battldng tot Hberty 

mums ovur interpretation;! ^ jRJjLlMfy df ‘f knowing and con- p B ib Ce j,/, mfendld 'establishment t h® individual by striking down 
in " government by. merchants " and turned & 1718 “ !K5 the general warrant. Bw : « 

nViiinst 0 un Cl coinp^ aTZ**? ** ^ b « SjSS J- 

cxnert their judges lo >« ,J“5 . lii^ i ,l, ji ed L^.M^.Own aonera- and- wbSrV dilnle . of as free speech 


'J'lii.i is l»e.?t il lusl ruled l»y his 
must cdu)»rdu:d case, that ut 1 I 10 
slave Suniniursett in 1772, in which 
Munsfield is of I eii depicied as lhe 
Si George who slew dm drugnii of 
slavery wlili ilic ruling that Eng- 
lish nil 1 wus mu pure for slaves to 
hreuihe. The legend is nm substan- 
tiated by HcwJiil. He portrays a 
more recognizably legal figure ot 
a judge win 1 achieved his ends by 
furimiliiitir d i-sci nctiu 11 without dis- 
ruption of the law. 

For the purpose? nl contract 
English law ti eared the slave as 
a chattel : a cun tract for tile sale 
of n slave iv.is good, ih ere wus no 
gening rriunil ilmi. There were 
many slaves ill England, all subject 
in the sucred riglus of property ; 

“ the set ling 14,0(10 or 15,000 men 
at once loose by solemn opinion ", 
Mansfield said, " i? verv disagree- • 
able in the effect it threatens”. 
In 1771 he lincl evaded a decision 
by con 1 ending tli.it in the particular 
case tho property hi the slave had 
not been sufficiently proved. In 
lialf-u-dnzen oilier cases he had 
successfully urced n« *' accommoda- 
tion ", ns lie did unsuccessfully in 
Somnierscii's cuse. U was really, 
lie said, n nuestinu for Purl in men [, 
but since the pnrtie? insisted on 
a decision they must have It. He 
was not trying an action in contract 
bur considering the return to a 
writ of Habeas Corpus. Ry natural 
luw tho state nf slavery is odiou? ; 
nothing can support it but positive 
law, and he could find nn support 
for it in common law nr statute. 

" Whatever Inconvenience, there- 
fore. niuy follow from this decision 
I cannot sav this case is allowed 
or approved hy rhe luw of England ; 
and, therefore, tile black must be 
• discharged ." 

The steps were hesitant hut the 
inarch was bold. Just how bold is 
illusu-uted bv comparing Sommer- 
sett's case with another decision by 
Multifield eleven years later. The 
slave ship Znng was carrying 470 
slaves from Africa ta Jamaica when 
they were stricken with disease. 
Live slave? fetched £40-£50 in 
Jamuicu ; carcasses fetched nothing. 
The ship’s muster reesdned, how- 
ever, that if the slaves were thrown 
overboard while still alive, their 
owners might claim a loss under 
the insurance policy. So he ordered 
133 of them, presumably those 
unlikely to survive,, lo be thrown 
overboard. . 


It is a striking example nf tlie 
popular altitude m shivery ju.it twin 
tumuriuh ugn that the (inly aiteii- 
tini 1 which these proceeding? 

attracted in n court uf luw war, in 
un dciiuii brought by the ship 
owners against their Insurers for 
the loss of the cargo. The cm non 
relied un jutrisnu, which aliuws 
some of the cargo to he sacri- 
ficed to tuve die rest ami that the 
sacrifice is a Ins? recoverable under- 
the pul icy. For this purpose they 
had ro show that the sacrifice ‘ wus 
necessary, and they said tluti there 
was not enough water aboard to 
keep all the slave? alive. Ar the 
trial ut Guildhall the jury found for 
the owners. On appeal 10 ' the King’s 
Ranch a new trial wus ordered. 
Mansfield thought, necessity insuffi- 
ciently proved ; he pointed out that 
the negroes were thrown ovcrltourd 
"alter the ram”. 

By 0111 - standards this is noi a 
heroic decision. But one of the 
less heroic, though often effective 
ways hy which judge.? achieve 
justice beyond the law is hy 
niggling, tli us giving time far 
public opinion to take effect. At 
uity rate the owners did nut persist 
with Lite act inn und in 1790 Purlin- 
munt fiircbudc insurance 1 “against 
Ins* hy thru whig overboard of staves 
on any account whatsoever", -thus 
mking another short, step toward!? 
the abolition uf slavery in 1834. 

Moderation, ns Edmund He ward 
says, was Mansfield's watchword, 
and so trie confused it with timidity. 
To be judicious, as Mansfield was, 
is never ro be glorious. But glory 
should not hulo the English judge. 
Keeping the balance is dull work, 
while upsetting it can be fun. When 
Mansfield retired at eighty-eight 
(he should have gone (wo years 
before, but tint! still leave? Lord 
Denning with five years to catch 
up), Burke said of him tliat lie 
ameliorated the law “ by making it? 
liberality keep pace with justice 
and the actual concern? of the' 
world". Keeping puce seem? to roe 
the significunt plirusc. 

The administ ration of justice is 
and has been n great British 
achievement, yet the public Icnowa 
less about the great English judges 
. than It does about the comparably 
great in other walks of life. This 
hook should help to remedy that ; It 
i? very readable and not for lawyers 
only.. • 


abuses of the Stuart kings ? 


come before our nwn judges, whose 
declsiuhs in most casus would be 
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Another motivating force, coming likoly to give satisfaction. The 
from the opposite point of the .Convention, consequently, has heeu 
political compass, is tho feeling that made the RpetH-liead of the drive 
the British decline is due .to mis- for a British bill of rights. The 
government, and that one cause of epicentre of activity has boon the 

misgavernment is a primitive and House of Lords, which has now 

unreformed constitution which has .passed a short BiH for incorporating 
m badly out of balance. The lack it into our law. If the House of 

of fundamental rights 1 * all the Cdmmons were willing to show 


law must never be r our apart, and 
often by postponement the chances 
of coalescence are increased. But 
when the issue had to be raced, 
Mansfield faced ft, for he had judl- 


more dangerous now that Pari la- 
mgnt has capitulated to' tlie execu- 
tive and wo 'Jive under what tord 


commons were willing to show 
- similar interest, things would really 
bo happening,; •• 

Dr Jaconelli iias undertaken the 
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SEXUAL VARIANCE 
IN SOCIETY & HISTORY 

. ' Vern L. BullougU ' 

"This work is die first important product of a new historical effort which 
a 1 tempt? a broad survev of sexual attitudes throughout tiii ages, placiug 
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as ah Introductory textbook In the history of sexuality In Western and 
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American Historical Reviewj 716 pages. £18,00. , 
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comic stylists of the seventies,. 354 pages, > illustrated, 2nd -edition, 
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knowledge groww, . . 
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Governing gnomically Divulgi 

_ . — . . IciigiiL's in " tin's new enter prise " il i wonder, were Macmillan's i ■■ -r 1 I “~ 

i nnA t and particularly thanked those iinuives ? Wli.ii rale did lie pl.iv? w .,,- 1 , Aninrv 

liy Janet Morgait who were making way fur new men. Similar questions linger over Ins K AlllOiy 

‘ , . . .. actions m the timu «*f the Sue/ 

GEORGE HUTCHINSON : Ian's fiercest allies, to lie found in tl f lail ’ own V nfuincs of autohio- PLTl ‘ :R QUKNNhLL : 

The Last Edwartliiin nt No 10 ,1,e . nia ‘" amongst Ins cunrein- g rfl pi|y explore these sturies but The Wanton Chase 

An Impression of Harold Min.-inill.ni 11 f V l, | , " ll? u he*" inidthe-aaed for their ,l,e 0MC,e re,nains uninlfciiigly ob- jqipp. Collins. £8.95. 

151pp. Quartet. £6.50. part? ' stilf talk of him as the sc “ rfc .... 0 00 216526 0 

0 70-13 2232 3 “ actui -manager n mid praise Ins George lliilcliinson, chief public- . .v .,. v~r 


Divulging discreetly 


GEORGE HUTCHINSON ; 

The Last Edwardian nt No 10 
Ail Impression of Harold Miii-inill.ni 
151pp. Quartet. £6.50. 

0 70-13 2232 3 


conscious stylishness. Clever stu- by officer 4,1 Conservative Central 


rli arm and expertise . 

i net that the productive dm 1 
u|, e sedentary, alnin:? 51 
“nous, and that «£ Sfi* 
,aws are n,uff ling the awSi® ' 
Peter Qucnncll has acctnh, 
Hu! problem by stopping ?;- : 
vo umc, The Marble Pw i\ 
—i Hus reserving the iuar .Li }' 
savoured senuratolv 


— — savoured separately, f bZi 1 

l is natural, almost inescapable, !!'!'■ l ' c ‘ l , ; . lt Oxford with 

mi a professional writer should in „ 1 , l ll 1 l rtn “.' va 1 s called by Goss«“rI 

is old age look back over his life I ,l ,0et I have met if 


nose, and tousled curls under h *«in his mentor’s words and ges- Attentive and affectionate, Hut- . j 

curious, wide-brimmed hat. Yet the tures, to hear him make a formal clunson remembers and catches the * , t 

jaw is firm, the shoulders sturdy, speech or reminisce in private, is exact subtle flavour of his private i n 

and the tweed jacket and wnlstcoat, to know how skilfully he has conversations with Macmillnn and hnviiin th 

both buttoned high, are sensible adapted those enrly lessons. And deftly shows u.s how lie worked, his iK , u . 

mid serviceable. This child has u here Is another of Macmillan’s relationships i with those who served , Ru w 

direct, outdoors gaze, and cheeks ambiguities : a superb performer, him, the scholarly blit unpedamic book has none well there niiiv li 

freckled by the sun and wind— or he remains somehow disumr. Rare, cast of ids mind. For this, in tea w : t j. vireinia Woolf m- | :- dii 

is that just the grainy texture of in the most recent photograph, is particular, Hutchinson's memoir is Sitwell dinner with Enturul 


typical literary memoir, ,/.* ‘ ,eBSC in tbe fS 

elder brmlier wlin is j. ca * 1 *.° bterary style. Hlijr 
the First Wurld War . meticulously contrived, » 
iressionnble youth wlvi, , e 8 fl| R nnd triumphinj 

lied in Sinister Street, , *L r , ems -, Having Utile rn 
ver in liis sensitive way !j* **■',.» * ie makes no attempt lot] 
sian ballet, li bis first “ * )* j» n unusually drab n 

one well there may he ‘ “I* 1 .®' *y e Ministry of jnnb 

ii ginitt Woolf nr 1 '.di i h in Belfast, and « a firec* 

inner with lime raid , on f ly fire Mwd tin 

quin from Coward, an 22. " 1 , 555 " I>eB l “ **» * nif 

, Waugh. Tito Thirties ? ia u h 5! dy a u th1 ? 6 par 

-el, copied out from old n Hit x r!l®i "iaia 
5 in Berlin perhaps, and J943-56, edwr rf ihl 


into the Common Market, to win 
the confidence of rite Russiuns and, 
eventually, secure the Test Him 
Treaty, and to recognize squarely 
the wind of change in the African 
continent (Hutchinson helpfully 
sets out the key passages of Mac- 
millan’s speech in South Africa in 
I960). But in domestic matters the 
Prime Minister was, in hi« biogra- 
pher’s words, “ perhaps too san- 
guine, almost too indulgent in his 


refresh our memories. What, we ir should be. 


attitude to his fellow-countrymen, 
over-generous in his ’expectations ". 
The problems of the 19b0s, pariicu- 




f!??\ 


laiiy those ponceriting education, 
immigration, and rite management 
nf the economy, were not similar 
,lo. those of the. l93Qs and, as ’Hut- 
chinson emphasizes, they required 
different remedies. Macmillan did 
not fully discern this,- 
“As a nation" , Hutchinson writes, 
** we did not advance: we declined". 
Nevertheless there uro many 
who, as electors, politicians or pub- 
lic servants, speak of Macmillan's 
premiership with genuine respect. 
Partly, no ;doubt, , they, admire, 
another paradox: Macmillan* was 
both n shrewd, adroit politician,' 
on hly own behalf and that of his 
- Party, and at the same time the 
convinced and convincing exponent 
of the “mlddlo* way". Take, for 
example, his . first broadcast as 
Prime. Mlnlstpr,. In .'.mid-January 
1957, . when • he. - sinjultaueoitsly 
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By Osbert Lancaster 
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dehievometit,' praised Ills old '■ i it 1 t ' 


makes last scarcely longer than 
■ ^0 quick resjionsive laughter 
it provokes”. The piece is re- 
printed in Punch at the Theatre, ' 
edited by Sheridan M or ley {192pp. 
Robson Books. . £6:50; 0 86051 , 
102 2) along with drawings bp. 
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Closed circuits 

By Jeremy Tregtown 

Sisterly Feelings 
Olivier Theatre 

Ayckbourn always deals in closed 
circuits. Families, marriages, com- 
mittees: his social groupings are 
hard to break out of and practi- 
cally impossible to break into. A 
aew character, someone the others 
don’t know, is a rarity in his plays 
and usually a joke. There are two 
people in Sisterly Feelings who 
aren't involved in the play’s pat- 
terns of domestic-romantic relation- 
(hip. One is a barely human police 
athlete called Murphy, who charges 
Id aud out of the action without 
speaking. The other, also speech- 
less, is tile seventy-two-year-old 
Major Lidgetc, like Murphy a 
participant in a cross-country race 
which, either on or off stage 
(depending on which version of the 
play 1$ done), dominates some of the 
action. 

What makes Major Lidgett 
unique in dramatic history is that 
be doesu't always appear in the 
play he is in. Aa everyone knows, 
now, the internal organization 
(though not the outcome) of Sis- 
terly Feelings is governed by two 
variables: the tossing of a coin in 
Act One and a spot-decision by an 
actress in Act Two. 

There are four possible 
sequences, though if you choose 
the right nights you can see all 
the scenes involved by going to the 
play twice; and- since there are 
scenes common to all the versions, 
tbe sum of performable action ia 
only about one play and a half. But 
Major Lidgett appears only In the 
version in which tho race is run. 
bight alter night, presumably, an 
actor sits in his dressing-room won- 
dering whether he will be called. 

Lidgett is one of Ayckbourn’s asy- 
lum of grotesquely .absurd minor, 
characters ; literally dumb people, ' 
neurotics, obsessional, Idealists 
and other freaks. One of tlie 
women in Sisterly Feelings has a 
public-school accent, is terrified oF ; 
wasps and — what a laugh I — under- 
Jtajids.’ such • business matters. 
« interest-rates. One of the men, 
Stafford, is • a vegetarian poet, 

• miserable because — wait for it, this 

. k really . hysteric all— -lie feels 

■ Mciilljr pressurized into contpro- 

miHng hi s moral and imaginative, 
independence. . Naturally, by the 

• «no he has given In. ,a lot— rhe. is 

suit- and it - Jooks as 
Wonglj Dorcas, despite her actual 
or potential fling with the bronzed 
Simon, will finally bring him to 

Mean streets 

By JenaifertJglow 

/Electric In Tbe City ^. ./ : “ ... ? 

BBC .T^T '-: />'; i < • r : . 

; . ~|[l •• -v » 1 r T 1 ii m ~.l '• J 1 = 

The lugubrious ; ’joUrnallst-hero -of, 
I°W Bleat’s film, - played; „bjr VVIjl- 
kuijilitlfiy, ; -teals from crisis . to. 
orbis becoming ''thdre . and more 
Wdodled '. atjd rt distinctly bowed. 
tVetituaily-i’he returns Home' to a 
ntug] bath-V changing his /tattered 
ralmeiit/fbr’a bldZer and some i m : 


Everyone Id Ayckbourn, in fact, 
moves towards not moving any- 
where (though they all get a little 
bic older). Dorcas's sister Abigail, 
wbo also may have an affair with 
Simon, similarly inevitably ends up 
back with her rich husband 
Patrick. And the piny, For nil its 
conservatism and light-weightness 
and over-ingenuity, keeps the 
balance characteristic of Ayck- 
bourn at his best between comic 
optimism about these outcomes aud 
a more cynical gloom. The tossing 
of a coin, the spot decision, have 
not produced any long-term 
change; buf one is made to feel 
that if they had done that would, 
not make much difference either. 

The structural trick itself Is skil- 
ful and amusing enough, though 
not as satisfying as in The Nnrinan 
Conquests:, with its three distinct 
plays set over the same weekend 
with the same characters in dif- 
ferent parts of the same house. In 
so far as Ayckbourn’s contrivances 
are about ' anything other than 
themselves, it is less chance than 
simultaneity. Like Stoppard’s 
Rosencruots and GuiUlenstern Are 
Dead, The Norman Conquests was 
a demonstration of the idea that 
every exit is an entrance some- 
where else. 

Sisterly Feelings does something 
similar for the imaginative coexis- 
tence of an action and the wish it 
contradicts : we know that if 

Dorcas gets off with Simon, there 
Is at the same time a whole set not 
of possibilities (as in life) but of 
actions fulfilled bothi in -the toxt 
and on some nights on stage, 
accordin g to which stays with 
Stafford. 

The success of the scheme lies 
chiefly, though, in the frame it 


provides for Ayckbourn’s set 
pieces : particularly the family pic- 
nic, with its minutely observed ten- 
sions about whethar the right vari- 
eties of sandwich have been pre- 
pared and whether everyone gets 
the ones he wants (“Pa, are you 
happy?” 11 Perfectly. I’ve come out 
very well. The God of sandwiches 
has smiled upon me”) ; or the 
evening Abigail spends with Simon, 
Abigail having planned a night on 
the turf under the stars with a 
camp fire and a bottle of wine, but 
Simon worrying about tbe big race 
he will be taking part in on the 
same piece of ground, and insisting 
on fixing up a tent and making a 
cup of tea on his gas stove. 

Penelope Wilton is good as 
Abigail — nil charmingly submerged 
bossiness and gauche sexuality — 
though the combination of tbe 
play's style (it is directed by Ayck- 
bourn with Christopher Morahan) 
and the National’s increasingly 
Shaftesbury Avenuo acting manner 
makes her, like most of the cast, a 
bit too lianpy to get to her mark, 
lift her chin nnd let the light piny 
on her eyes and teeth. It's a Pene- 
lope Kelth-ish part, and indeed all 
the leading roles in Ayckbourn’s 
plays arc coming to seem inter- 
changeable with others like them : 
Felicity Kendall could easily move 
across from The Norman Conquests 
to ulay Dorcas, for example ; 
Stepnen Moore's Simon seems to 
have walked in from wherever we 
saw him before (it was Bedroom 
Farce, in fact), and Michael Gam- 
bon is dependably Ayckbourn's 
Michael Gambon. Can the whole 
oeuvre be a closed circuit, a score of 
plays all intricately linked ? Think 
what good box office that would 
make them. 


Wintry voices 


By J. B. Steane 

Simon Boccanegrn 
Royal Opera House 


E el-formers, but when sung ns here 
y Kiri tc Kanawa it “ lets the sun- 
shine in " more effectively than arty 
effect of the producer's coil hope to. 
Nothing in the whole evening Is 
finer than her singing of tho 
“ Orfanella ” passage in Act One. 
subtly, expressively shaded and 


Simon Boccunegra is a winter’s ravishing iu tone. She has sometimes 
opera, a tale in which youth brings been inhibited from presenting a 
a little light to a world haunted by lifelike, vital character m her 
the dark backward and abysm of appearances at Covent Garden, but 
time, a score in which the turbul- here is « performance hi which the 
ence and tenderness are finally beauty of sound is matched by a 
hushed by that sustained hollow fully involved characterization, 
chord over which an old natrician While te Kanawa makes something 

{ lives out liis tidings of death. It was much more effective than usual of 
ast seen at Covent Garden in the Amelia’s role, the tenor Veriano 
magnificent production brought Luchetti does Little with Gabriele 
from Milan in 1976. Before that it Adorno. One is grateful for the pre- 
appeared fairly frequently between else focus of liis voice, but not for 
1965 and 1973 in o version produced its dry quality nnd lack of cnlora- 
by Tito Gobbi, who had tried, ns he tinn. Adorno must have our liking 
said, to "let the sunshine in” upon and this nne loaves us indifferent, 
this, Verdi's dark opera. My own Mme sympathy goes to the. odious 
memory is that In that respect it Banin. Jonathan Summers is not 
was not purtleuinrly successful, hut vocally well-cast (tho voice lacks 
the aim itself mny not be desirable, the right hard edge and ring), but 
Memory is certainly not going to be he ntnkcs an Interesting character 
kinder to the new production by of the ninn, grown mean and hungry 
Filippo Sanjust, dominated by the over the twemy-five year gap with 
producer’s own uuplcasing sets, un- Its political in-righting; a shivering, 
imaginative In overall conception isolated figura repeating the curse 
and often crude in effect. Within upon himself, and fighting every 
this loveless setting, principals and step of Ills way to the scaffold. Tlie 
chorus act efficiently, but the plea- chorus, too, is an important collcc- 
sure of the evening lies hi the music, t>vc character in this opera, and 
with fine orchestral playing under though the grouping Is not lmagtna- 
Slr Colin Davis and sinking which tivc the singing is fine. 


is at most times worthy of the One returns, then, to the lending 
house. spiriLs of the production, conductor 

The smnhre colouring of the opera and producer. Davis can take credit 
is duepened by the prominence given for n performance that is never lack- 
to the lower voices. In the Prologue iug in drive, cohesion and care for 
we hear as soloists only baritones detail. The turbulence and tendar- 
and busses ; and much of the drama .ness that I’ve referred to are there 
is presided over by a baritone, -ns well. Something remains mu- 
Boccanegra himself, and a bass, his c Jug lit : ft is n bright reading of 
old enemy, Piesco. In these roles the score, perhaps, ratliar than one 
Sherrill Millies and Robert Lloyd that conveys a special depth ,of 
are evenly matched, for Lloyd, feeling. S unjust's work on tne pro- 
always a dignified, commanding duct ion side must, presumably, have 
presence on stage, produces tone of contributed towards te Kanawa's 
a genuine bass depth and consider- convincing characterization, and 
able resonance, white Mllnes with there are some effective moments 


From Strugnell’s Sonnets 

Lei it ic hot to . the marriage of true swine 
Admit impediments. With his big car , . 

He's won your heart; and you have punctured mine. 

. J have no spare; henceforth Pll bear the scar. 

Since woihen are not worth the bonze you buy them, 

1 dedicate myself to Higher Things. 

• Who so deride or sneer 1 shall defy them 
And soar above Tulse Hill on poet's wings : 

A brother. to the thrush in Brockwell Park, ' ' 

Whose song, though sometimes drowned bp rock guitars, 
Outlives their, din. One day 1*11 make my mark . 
Although I’m not from Ulster or from Mars. 

Aiid when I'm published in some classy mag 
You'll rue the day you scarpered In his Jag. 

Wendy Cope 


his well-rounded baritone, par Lieu- such as the chilly 


iarly free in the upper register, the scene of the curse. But the trans- 
makes a sympathetic rather than a parency showing the dead Marla. is 
dominating figure of Boccanegra. gratuitous and the placing of 
Even so, I f aucy that the memory Boccanegra high and up stage for 
of the Boccanegra and Piesco of this the first half of the Council Cham* 
performance, will fads before that ber Scene sacrifices sound to sight, 
nf the young wonian bewilderingiy And sight, it must be repeated, has 
known as Amelia Grimaldi. It is not little enough to .take pleasure in 
a part that normally attracts great elsewhere. 


during 


CRIME AND CONSPIRACY 


i*. ■ • Tne- ■ uiacavus 

attempts to interpret i or , challenge! 
‘VWrinsly rijtesslva. society,. 
25# W j to . a ?.teihd ■ of . traditional 
■P e W of irfdfyidual'i'Ctirt,' symbblized 
-^^MO'tfeach ills girlfriend 
:(Catollhe ; : ;Slhol) how -' to 
fcH 8 , suffered brain 
“ '.WW?; .abortion— 
liurrtp » : Gan ' of the ' Vacuum 

MfllS jfbcid jgbV '’Indicates • the 
'Wectriti tn , the 


described Qr sho.wn without exy la- 
nation and with,, the minimum of 
reaction; John, like Ins Murdooh s 
Austin, ia presented as a true Acci- 
dental Maq'. and his catastrophic 
progress has a similar baleful 
humour ; told _ ■“ You smell of T 
death .'V he replies mournfully that-. 

it, is probably his. socks; * ; : 

■ ' . Ultlofatelsli .il owe W » JjP ; £5 ' 

■accept tfiSHubttflSslim: to 8 trail, of 
, casual devastation,; : emotional Rntf 
"'physical, does define his character.- 
In reaction - he, bribes and threatens 
. his way to geiting the iCityjs entire 
power supply, turned for ten 
.•minutes. Unlike bis father, iWJ. 
' iat/jexistjenilallsi ; thewsb be .wu • 
stepped ,ont . frpm., behind, die v?all 
of books , *nd acted, .even it . for a. 

. meaningless cause. ;... .- . ■ •* 

.. The gesture.. is obviously, in- 
tended to bring relief, the city 
slides Into; darkness and ■ «n«3gj 
■. into’ cl ear r dawn, and with a final. 
'■ click the journaUst’s dainera; the 
recording .eye, is abandoned on , the 
V rooftop. If fhia slick fmtfge.satisfies 
- the - hero-: and - mmjM- ™ 
•writer," it' owly heightens tne. 
Viewer’s frustration . ■ \ "a t tunes, it 
sefeOis tHM Bicfit is offering an 

ex|»o?6 qf i-outea to Che ‘ 

• iu: 'an ■ nllenqt'ed r .jMj* 



: wm os coweniii® . , 

Of di-edmi* are .laummsW 

the Coihera. by .the" ‘fpefe, lading 


“ guru. as )ie displays a bloody 
pig’s 'Head f°und in a, dustbin.. 

Images I iVe the je posing as argu- 
ments are reinforced by senten- 
tious one-liners : “It is Quite pos- 
sible to live on the cellulite of an 
over ripe society ” ; “ 1 would like 
to live in sight of a battlefield. 
mbre 1 sferlouS than tfie M4”, and so. 
on, 1 Oha la further confronted by 
implicit as will as explicit stereo*, 
type's, such as the unthinking 
presentation of ' rational, searching, 
organizing men as opposed to intui- 
tive, impulsive women, p'tveji this 
style It i* not'.,. Siitprising ..that 
Bicit’s.cqst finds it hard, to present 
chaidcters rather, >tng» .caricature. 
The exception :is a fine perfor- 
mance from. Stephen. Murray os. tne 
father: ironic, perceptive, .sugges- 
tive af. buried emotion and. a rich 
past hiatory. • •• . , 

• E/Wfrfe (n‘ the City operates likd 
an elaborate Intellectual con-irlck, 
leaving one—except 1 some 

hauritiag visual, linages— with little 
return tbf the close attention In- 
vested, Perhaps one Would feel less 
cheatdd IP less liad been promised. 
The most hopeful pronouncement 
ekfriy 'p|i. is the Herb’s. remurk; is he 
' ra th6r • churlishly pOckeW ’ his 
' tarlifcr’s , -cheque f6r , £3,O00; . 88 1 
don't 'want .' money, I'. v;ant 
answers ”, On 'sdeluB ttij? answers 
lie gets. ' f do* not blame hut) .for; 
taking the cash. ■; . § ..." 
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Five Minutes to 
Midnight 

SABI SUABT AI^ ; ' 

*Jn reVeifge'Ff»Vd»e;Etatebbe ‘ ' 
raid, Cnt-lp^ the Jacjjtai plans . ; 
a re tkliaroty f giit/of ■ > . • : ' I 
ynporali eled juaemtu Je. ,B u t 
where/ ivjli be/s trike ? Aud .can 
He b^ tractdii down in time ? 
-An ; action -pa eked - thriller wi th ■ 
'ft highly topical', pl^tr £5.95 

Enter the Lion 

A Ppsthumoiis Memoir 1 
of My croft Holmes 

fcdifcd by Michael Hodel . 
and Seaii' Wright ’.j' - . 


ills yo u hgb r : br 0 th e'r Sherlock 
dolvii a duStac'dly 1 jiloti ad thick 
as the London FOg itself, -to- ■ 
overthrow tho American 


1 govecnytient and restore the - 
v. Vi ^ '• ; eont‘edCTacy',uader Bi'itJ5li 
.i-: :'rulo. ,h £ 4.95 ..V, ' 

\r:l r - 
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—CHATTO & WINDUS= 

Valerie Anand 
The Norman Pretender 
With all the narrative skill 
and dramatic tension which 
distinguished her first novel, 
Gildenford, the author 
continues to trace the 






Inside picture 


fortunes of the powerful By Michael Mason 


fortunes or the powerful 
Godwin family through the 
events leading up to the 
Battle of Hastings and its 
tragic aftermath. 

‘For anyone who likes 
historical fiction, she is to be 
snatched up at once/ 

C. P. SNOW 

0 7011 2508 X 432pp 
June £6.60 

M.X. Finley 
Ancient Slavey and 
Modern Ideology 
A masterly study by 
Professor Finley who is 
acknowledged to be the 
leading authority on 
classical slavery writing 
today. 

0701125101 208pp 
Juno £8.50 

Aldous Huxley 
Moksha 

I The first authoritative 
collection of the visionary 
and prophetic writings of 
Aldous Huxley. 
070112319 2 304pp 
July £12.60 

For the first time in 
paperback' 

Isaiah Berlin 
Vico and Herder 
Two Studies in tke 
' History of Ideas 
'Isaiah Berlin’s exposition of 
Vico and Herder is 
characteristically generous 
and incisive . . . even 
recondite and archaic modes 
at argument warm to • 
intense life at his touch.’ 

; GEORGE STEINER 
070112512,8 266pp 
May- £3:96 
;■ CWP56 

IS.M.W. Tillyard 
Shakespeare's. 
History Play a 
‘Nobody Whb is in hny.vra? 

aohieVepierit,can foil to be 
interested/ 
"Xvo&nnow 

: 0701't 24964, 844pp - 
. May/. £3.95 
CWP67. 

jBasil Willey ■ 
_^ef!tehteeiiUi 


‘This important book iyiU be 
enjoyed by everyone V 
interested In eighteenth . 
century literature and 
: thought.':, ; .. \ 

RAYMONtiMOJEWIMEHr/ '• 

AnAufcob iofi^iphy V 

... Tn the full and varied 

. nattra^e^fehthepoetiff . 


Long Slioi 

} I am paten d Everyman 

It sounds hs if llie film might be 
n vnnrgardist, tvlrii jthiUim- and man- 
ner closely conjoined. In the event 
Long Shot is nm in the leitsi nvnm- 
y.irde, but strongly — and, on the 
face of ir, dispirit ingly — .self-refer- 
ring. At one point the screen is 
filled with that familiar sight to 
British film buffs, the clunking 
she ei of bfneb anil gold J'lSfis-siyle 
meinl wallpaper which is ilic cui- 
miii ol NFT One. The viewer could 
scarcely he mnre firmly bounced 
back into a world wlieie film is till. 

Long Shot is uhiiui im attempt to 
make a film in Britain, ft follows 
two men, producer and script* 
writer, ns they try fo trend the 
maze uf the film industry to lJie 
goal of hard cash. The main thong 
they need in order to open 
coffers— those oF Hollywood, of 
" tax shelter ” money in Germany, 
of Canadian co-producers, of Scan- 
dinavian distributors — is a known 
dlrecror. So die narrative has three 
broad phases : a futile wait for 
Sam Fuller at the Edinburgh Film 
Festival (he never flies in), some 
friendly but inconclusive negotia- 
tions with Wim Wenders (also In 
Edinburgh), and some preliminary 
encounters with John Boorman, 
which allow the plot to end in a 
kind uf optimism. 

And the film is about the world 
of filmmaking in a very literal 
way. Wim Wenders is the flesh- 
and- blood Wim Wenders.. The 
scriptwriter, Neville, is a real life 
scriptwriter, Neville Smith. The 
producer, Charlie, is in reality 
Charles Gorin ley, producer and 
director. Specimens of the cultural 
fauna of Edinburgh, such as Ricky 
. Demarco and Jiln Heines, appear 
l/i their own persons. Even the 
ordinary mortals, the nonentities, 
generally bear their own names in 
the film. 

Such literalness is not quite the 
rule. Stephen Frears comes in, but 
; pi an pmusSng cameo of a biscuit 
manufacturer, Alan Bennett also 
comes- in, biit os a doctor. And. the 
moiii. .motif of.. the story— the sell- 
ing of the script, with its concomi- 
tant _ wrangles between producer 
and writer, producer and finan* 
tiers, producer and. .directors— is 
apparently fictitious, though 
handled with .ail almost uncanny 
Verisimilitude.' • * 

The " decline. of British cinema 1 * 
1$ an Idea which seems to hover 
around every _ independent' British 


production these - days. Moioire 
Hut lull's Lons Shot itself betokens 
this paralysis, but it also hus some 
subtly and wittily impuitetl sugges- 
tions to make about a possible 
cure. In particular, it attacks the 
familiar, and fallacious argument 
from economics. This runs hs fol- 
lows: the British market for films 
is very much sum Her ihmi the 
American one; ergu a U citi--.li film 
must have appeal in America if it 
is to -succeed; ergo a ihwmiyilvly 
British film industry cannot exist. 
By this line uf reasoning there 
would be no German/French/ 
Italian cinema. 

The prudui’er-fipurt 1 , rh.li lie. is 
seen in betray lhe true sirciipihs of 
his script (entitled Gulf anil IVesi- 
er.-i — ironically, since the corpora- 
tion of iliat name nnw owns Para- 
mount) in his efforts to gratify 
American tastes. The script is set 
in Aberdeen mid concerns the oil 
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.? Viturtorett bij Westkupellc J909, /ram the Whitworth 
gullery exhibition fintftl Ju ip 12) discussed by Frances Spalding vn 

. this page. i 


Dpvkn among the dead men 


Oxford 

University Press 


boom, but Charlie strives in make 
Aberdeen sound like lhe IT-x.is uf 
Dallas ; it could he kiii.< newly 
wc-allhy t'llviroiinieiil. lie keeps iter- 
viilisly dKMiriug poleiilial hackers. 

It is part uf the dry liiiiiiunr of 
Lons Shot ihiii Charlie's .iLiivitivx 
lire handled wiih osi eiisildc .ippi n* 
Vail. Til ere is a naive ccimmeiiluiy 
which ureuis tlie whole Mmy as ii 
saga of tliniMiiig young loluil. 
Right itt lhe end Charlie is nuns- 
last'd to Hollywood, .•ml lhe film 
migrates from black and while into 
colour. He bus arrived wlieie he 
always wanted in lie. nol owning 
Gulf and Western hnl being owned 
by Golf and Wesiei n, mid having 
exchanged lhe ni mini'll none l >.-■*- 
laces of 1 ‘he F.dinhurgli New Town 
fur the polychrome billlu.auls of 
California. Hu lias ni.nlc ilu- mu'. 
way journey performed in iciliiy 
hy so many gifted British film- 
makers Vn recent years. 


. -By.ljjfck Roddick 

Zombies' s,’;.- ■ '/ 

General ^eleddii/' * •' ■ 

, • ! n , - . : . .jj 

Zombies has not just opened in a 
West End dnema indeed it is not 
.- .ranwing. in London at mil. i . it . is 
aoddg vety good bittluew. In driemqs- 
up and .down . Britan, fhodgh, , and ; 
ttM* very good reasons. , 1 ; . > . 

• /. Uw |ts'^rec%.''Georee: 


Plane + 
upright 

Hy Frances Spalding ^ 

Mmuhimin and ihTn^^T&W 
Whit worth Gallery, MancbeJer 

Like turpentine and waier u,. 
dnaii mid nature did nm mix. k 
abhorred the colour green 
moM .of his life hi cllies, and 

w" S ?r l . ,B l X ' r M' L 'f , by i* 
uinificil Nicnnlsnn e.fnr«^ 

delight nol in the sun-soaked 
Ion in the repeated verticals iw< 
h.v lhe passing telegraph pules. Y« 
nmui'aliy Mondrian's abstract in 
gieiv mil of Dutch naturalism. Bii 
.starting point is the Hague Sdwl 
of painting, the pansdge m/ii!,' 
comparable in style and senimef 
to l lie English I mpresslonha m> 
ciaied with the New English An 
Club during the 1890s. 

M an dr inn n and the ffaguSAtf 
at i lie Whitworth Art Gallery, Mo 
Chester until July 12 (and afiu- 
wards nt Southampton, Biroinskn 
and Norwich) charts the 
gence of this international ultu 
from a parochial backwater. It 
begins with rustic bridges and toil 
•Hi the edge of pure abstraciion. If 
Hague School artists like Isiatli, 
Mauve, the Mtu-is brothers ri 
Mnmirian’.s uncle Frits looked u 
Barhizun and the sevemeenihto 
fury Dutch masters for impireih, 
the' young Mondrian, ambitioui u 
ho whs, looked further afield : h 
M unch, Jugendsrijl, at ite Few 1 
and Cubism. Inevitably, perinri- 
nnu looks at this show for w 
things : (lie seeds bf MnAwi 
a list ruction, and evidence ..of .!h 
lurmnil that overiurned aceffta 
artistic practices and helped usu 
the twentieth century. 

Almost from the s«rt Mutt* 
(who was no shod ik»c onb W* 
scnl al inn but also the seewd » 
in his funiily name) reveals » « 
mure forceful grasp of Pi®" 
i nun ns thnu any of his Hague 
tors. A row of empty 
(1H98 ) bucoines for him a iigs* “ 
abstract shapes. He soon begun v 
fiivour cimijNXiltioiM.il} wB r| 
main foinis lie parallel *9 
lure plane, where reflections tt 
force huriwmtats and vertmB® 
in which the idtecrtt « 
across every port p f , -. e k i c P «» 
stir fare. Yet parallel »:!» 
ing interest in absiract dMP"," 
intense reponse J* ls , “iSSImi' 
st end of Hague School PgJJJg 
charm, Month-ion cre»» "JgJ 
ini mii'inly rmogos of iso 1 " 1 ™ ^ 
empty foraau, W 
weutiier, In moonlight . «■ ^ 

lie courts drama, allots 
point? to fpreo .op J* 1 * r t,jj» 
nntl towers j hefocuMs ^ 
nle figure, stark and sborn. 
hiK own self-PortraU ^ W” 

Thu disturbing, . ? |n innfl [; if 
.mood arrived 


.... ■ • nlu figure, starx aim ^ 

'SfF n ^i e & a ^" et , W0 !’ ks J h<,Ve BOne ^ i ! 1 fact assured juggling „f hi* srif-portralt W- 
ot{ tnO.au. Tile ugdesd are win- stylistic element?. > A nuailtcr nf eves; , ,wf*i 

ririF V» nited States “deeper . meanings ** haunt . the T,,u disturbing, [; ff 

f£i r * e e Doa n J »■ '* wovl?} ; die shopping mall whUc mood arrived i< ^ 

of ' “os* of the action Jakes place some* . removed iron* 

WWt h e e 'sS/ y k ^ ( ^ e how implicates /materialism In the uftci^s tmiroubjed J ak 

• SS2,5J M * f Vj ■■■ ; V ' Cr, 1^ ; R , tel8 X*?lo« commentator rie- Prits Mundrtaonf 

ha f°L nbie f '■ >Bake^.,no .bones aijout -^rlhes the zo)gbiea;.as being *.* like ■ tvHows for .,a« 

?*' lp C j neina : ' ' Thoso oiovi es lI * > 9 scientist pcoposes t h e nu kin a wifj on . ih at h is S 

were fUn to do, and Lhat’s what they °f major cities a? a. way of slop ping o group of trie «tW- 

^ ecla T es Romei'd, who ack- *hetn ; the feeling gradually dawns younger Mandrlan, “ ^ of ^ 

nowledges theihorror comics of(he on the newer thntthe dead arc a .ness attends his tjSgJg W** 
pte,’oE, his' chief inSpira- lot^ess unpleasgnt thdn the livirtg, branches, his offing , 

tioris, .Bitt-- there -are at jertsc .lwo .Rpmero. negotiates thqse reefs with' until space apd forP.ff -hove 


1 1 . j* u T^*I.siirTTT>,i. n-nisu 

■ c . ■ . oilt* ' of ; audiences 'whe ' 

thought they ' were 'too • blhs 6 lo be : 
friglhtened by horrqi 1 fhovies. 1 c Wei 
a , film thgL broke all tjbe raids: : 
there were no safe ' plates , 1 ho nice 
people, jio, reassurance, and nobody 
stirviyed. •/. Right y Of : fh q „ Living 
QBtttL yv)rich.\vai ph.eitdmenally siic- 


least lwo ,/<Pmero.n ego Mates thqse reefs with 
SS Wtej S| film assura/ice., ' Having 

.oMotjfir* Tlie - established the hdiwr, he. treaty' tile 
■lit^ '£ reaJlzcs ^ i netaphoric- - Aeobritl half .of jl)e film in a register, 
'ttlghtmaa-e °f the nuclear. ^ nmes close (o fai-cd, ris the bom*. 

1 . hhn An«1 aaIwam tt- •. .jfT . t Kioe _i ... i ■ ■ - « ■ ■ 


until space Bpu »M-rc. s i, 0 vc 
.. The excitement 
.have afforded U ' 
restriction W. JW? raie i 0 vi « 


. ‘exist- ■■•ITT' jfi • r- “‘e snnppmg rpail $ - 

( th rou git, a grilse of the ftnittglc. The ; , trio Vie becomes an 
f^^atiqn pf afl hope, but ; animated jrohtlc bodk, with ketchup 
i th o & ** ‘i'Wocdinary bJobd, twb-dknepsional heroes, and! 
power, of sorie, pf . Romero's scenes monsters with Vauit-d/-Wror }ac'fes., 

the grotesque .nest j(,f zombies un- . . * „ ' / •. : i 

covered .in t ■ tenemenf basement ” . L , lk o . horror comics, ; Zombies 


. ~ *1 vs -M-w ir un MAUU , • 

teUs the story of thoinher - 
, tna)4, conatently searihffitf, 
foi ft pafreiri'BdhJiid oa^fti 1 ^ 

' , . ‘events, . , ' J. : 

. tf gsfap ," ; 

£6.50 / 


. ■ ■ — ’'M. I"?. ' ' "TOW/ wuniw/i 

was, fsWms. , Rqiferq, : [always .in,- . 
tmtded; as; th«. start ,of. a ' tt#pgy. . 
ZOfnbieir' Is . Rart^, Twp. ..v The tesul 1 - •. 
c 1 5 c ^d oopiii bftek; id life 

.; 'Wthl^ JbcHd» oftd begin to roam thd '■ 
craes;dnd Wie countryside m search- 
- r Mi‘ flott.fpeople), were, in -the earlier 


l-.w- V o liters ■■Iv.T.ir. r *■* -<e- uetweninaiy 

I^OfPfd agairisl- tha walls giihvdng ' ^weeping under Sid 
hits of, people j;o?!,t^e: Very' ordinary, f^np^t^huge areas, of hifmnii expieri- 
: eppea tmt cft;b£ [(h e. HAded^^^ili 11 tjrem- : aggressidn, ; pon- 

. ipoBthgjrodj' yoyths, <a.purj > » . saftroh- '■ ' ■ -of;-.atty , kind) - was,, a. 
..rabod-. ; . '- Buddhists ' iV- eorivDrt; v-. ■••• h • of 1950s. ' culture, . One nf. 


f iW I I ’UI 6 cm MCE 

or less; contained by lhe 

■ authoritiesl. By ihhv',.; -they are- 

■ nmi in cortl^H 1 : police. . 
Natitmol Ghard sod fad hoc vigilante 

■ squads 1 ova otitmurribeced; ftwd at* 

■ -the 'errd the ’t*? Mights emea*^* 


- t- ' >v . &twm. dettonef >a(tan-' • 

>6' second m aj d^* qpkl ity ^of Lthc\ if wa - s/ '. r ' Which] 

4» 


This, highly artinciai.^;/ oi fe^ 
vonts the ipelUstoB * 

,we cannqt observe d ^ 

Frits Mondridan S oil J 1 " y* 
nephew 1 , -pdi* the uffitt 
Mondrian would ln 0 »fc 

still further. wh«i & l f 0 
. The selection. * 0 ugh. . ? 

press Ive . .end Mo°d rl ^l 

throw; intq • QUasM^I* r* j 

mucflirquoted statem f! ^ u ah' S 

alwnV* a rjealiat” ■ jSWl 
praised for ; Mf .P/ ^ away ^ 
form and Ws P^rJj^ fjew flfgj 
sentia.ls W 

real l/y, . one canhi«J?^ . ])is .?!% 
fornial aspect ,oO w . jjaiure. K 
nrifltlcnl l/MpteW ^^ iJsb? 
flirtation 

evtfnfaat k .rodqt{M/. . .* boHj^LJ 
sh i hmieivnfi . netwofjfj n *.. t# 


The sanity of Lawrence 


By Philip Larkin | 

n . Manuscripts Department nf 1 

,he University Library at Nutting- * 

fcja has mounted a D H. Luw- t 

exhibition, A Phoenix in . 

rj.ofu " based on the library's men i 

extensive collection its pan ••/ the s 

L)/cenrennr>> celebrations. Philip > 

Lakin opened it. und his speech is \ 

patted here in full: ‘ 

Ism greatly honoured to be asked i 

to owe this exhihitiun. In this year j 
iatmarks lhe ff«ii«h anniversary 3 

nt Lawrence's death there will be 
Lawrence exhibitions m Itbrnries 
ri! over tite world. But a Lawrence 
y hi bition in Nottingham it some- 
diioe special, li'ke a Hardy exhibi- 
tioQ in Dorchester or even a Shake- 
speare exhibition in Stratford. Over 
pnd above naiurnl homage to a 
neat writer is the pride of being 
eble to claim him ns a fellow-ciii- 
20 1 , of dialing 10 some small 
ntent Hia local spirit that gave 
iatel shape to his ori&ioal and 
independent genius. 

A few weeks ago, when I was 
looking among my Lawrence books 
to find something to say on this 
Kcavion, I came across Professor de 
Sola Pinto’s Lawrence lecture he 
pave here In 1951. It is interesting 
that Professor Pinto, who ddd so 
ouch 10 -initiate rite study of Law- 
rence in tills university, should 
have had to begin by apologizing 
dwi nt that lime Nottingham had 
paid so little attention to him. 

He points out in extenuation that 
Lawrence has been dead for 
scarcely twenty years, and that the . 
uiivefw'ty as such is only three 
jears old. but he goes on to men- 
tion the promising start that has 
ben made in building up a Law- 
rence collection in 'the university 
library, adding “ which, I hope, 
Will one day toe the great D. H. 
Lawrence collection in tius 
rouotry ", The exhibition ' we have 
Wore os today has been supple- 
mewed by loans from a number or 
friendly sources, . but even so it 
shows what, excellent progress has 
now been made towards fulfilling 
this ideal, and I think.- we should 
VTf tribute , to 1 all Hi cure in.- the 
wivereily who -over the last three 
■decades have-- kept it steadily in 
wear. For the collector, Lawrence 
Is a ..diverse and expensive -field, 
but we cah- see how tar generosity 
•w diligence combined . have 
already r taken the university, and I 
™pe..H will be possible even fn. 
raese difficult days foe its library, 
tamer the' enterprising guidance of. 
™y old friend Petev Honre, in con- 
tinue to; Increase Its holdings- in 
ttmunemorotlon nf - one whom Pro- 
*te®r Pinto called 41 perfiiaps the. 
Me tritly literary 'attist who can be 
(lalmed. in any true sense as . the 
Product of this part' of England 
' _ ' As the Notch to tihe exhibition 
»®*e dear-rand I am sure you 
1™! agree tiiAt we 'owe Mrs Welch 
oer special : thanks and praise apt 
. ?°^.% theae. nbt;ea but foi- assem- 
, Dhng rnd mohiiting the entire dls- 
‘PMy^ts Jheane ir ’iiot Lawrence 
Sottingham 'buF Lawferice.'and • 
<™’. w6ri£- : This: Is a • Valid 
®ppryach ■] LaWerice wds alwsys on 

.* hnye. and he was never hap-. 
?£ r Vfhen packlpg up to’ go. 
among the scores of books 'about, 
i*. .onp .entirely devoted 1 to 
; «tfabnsh4ng where .‘he Was bn any 
! i? v . w ,® a y nf tms' life, ' Hnd . I believe 
■ W from complete ''$ome have 

’ . constant travelling as a 

• ti .‘■I ’ 1 V*s pMbnality,' a view 
J - "|cda,Lawr‘ehce rejected '.when she 
- *'J 2 **i “He travel rCd ‘pCcaiise' he 
j to 'see. what, thb wprld was 



*-7“ hsy s %i^r b ‘ ,een l '“ 

.u u is own wretched he was well on the way tn becom- 
ES& and even in earlier years mg ap obstruction and a wear. ness 
the exchange rate of siei-lfng, this himselr. , • 

neripatotic streak in Lawrence is put if he did. It would be a pity,, 

entirely characteristic. No writer of because this reputation has been 

:t 4 ifs century aimed himself more, at ma de up - of- two great waves- of 
the world, no writer took, it on admiration 5 the first for the man. 

and the second for his works, ori- 
ginating in the pages of Serfaniip 
in -Leavls's study 0 ? the novels in 
in the ’ ntid-l930s and .culminating 


^8 'away Worn hini^ff” While I 
2jf u » tnlp. , is . true, * 1 doubt 
tha whole trittii. Sea 
you- 'wfn remfambbr, 

«pnsrabr Upt )y ■ ft Comes over one; 
SaVabsoluje.J necessity :!tp- move **. 


continents, its peoples ami . philoso- 
phies, everything down to its small- 
est birds, Masts and flowers. It is 
this universality thatis oneofLaw- 
rence’s most com pell ing < q uabties. 
Hie sense hq rives thrit, in his own 
wda-dii' this Is not. qpljr'-h worid of ; 
■men^^ut'a-vivid epiphftny of life 
ip all its. alternatives, of^whirii 

humanity « only one, and {‘“IHJ! 
not the best one at *at. This 
varidusness was his element, and it 
was. natural, fof him to move freely 
in it.. . * ■ ■’ 

, I think ifjjve are, h priest ve'muit' 
admit that Lawrence would not 

have; approved. o£ .!?** f^at't^s 
He hated keeping things, that w B s 
.why he hked the Etruscans, 
because they left no great bulld- 
inas no •■groat literature, no 
g"«!o«" «^S.l history. As hs 
wrote: “Give us things that are 
alive end 

too, long and become; an^obsguc : 

tlon and a weariness 

doubt Whether he would ! not fihtf 

his owh present reputation, ; ot 
Which this; exhibition 1 is so .•*1®?' 

quent; rnori thatf | 

he-Mita -iJW*£Siy?j2ffi 


romantic:*" .- 


_1 >•'• ' , .*A .-'.Jt *v: ■ • • 


i!? . : BMrK i -»aa In 

S W : haytesr.ib^en . 
. J^4riBwnidrij^£>h9luw a-- K<n* 

\ ; -v^ 

’r. ■ -f , _ . t. 


nr .-'look at iteuMoxw* “ T i T'T^t, . 


in me r ” a ’ , . 

sin Leaves, study of. the novels in 
195& And eqtn in its own way was 
gehuiiie and justifiable: Lawrence 
was both a wonderful man and a 
-wonderful writer, and he was 
recognised as such right from the 
start. No- doubt there were ^ele- 
ments of self-interest, in botii 
waves: some of the- people who 
had wiowti him . were- anxious to 
show that thoy had known him 
bettor-titan anyone 'else , 1 and Leavls 

tended at times to see him' -as 0 ■ 
fellow-sufferer - at the hands of the 
literary establishment! someone he 
could use 1 to attack T. S. Eliot and 
The Times Literary Sutwlement. 
But between them they ‘brought 
about the post-war Penguin Law- 
rence explosion, the ten titles pub- 
lished to; celebrate' the twentieth 
anniversary of. his dentil . ip 1950. 
and of course the unsuccessful 
.-'bMikatlM.-ln I960, for publishing 
Lady Chatxtrlbo 1 * loiter, winch, un- 
wittingly , Installed Lawrence as 
something Bky.lhe patfon-saim of 
the .d far missive society, a canomza- 

tionr' be ^wotild certainly hm'a 
Viewed 1 jtflRrillMK Utmost- repbfe* 
^n/d^Cfai. t: - wI-‘- •*-'*. , '■ 

, AJii ihio*may^haye*i befafti '-more 


tivan some «f his ndvocalt-s bar- 
gained for, and I think that we ore 
now in the middle of a ti.iid, more 
dispassionate, wave nf Lawrence ’ 
studies. The other week I was read- | 
ing one of the books on him that 
nowadays seem lo come out every 
month or so. Tt was well-researched ( 
and deeply interesting, and for 0 
while 1 could not think what made 
it different from other similar 
bunks I hud read In the past. Then 
1 realized that the author was try- 
ing neither to make me like Law- 
rence nor dislike him; in f.ut 1 
could nm toil whether he liked or 
disliked him himself. And 1 had lo 
realize that the age of proselytizing 
is over. We are all Lawrence con- 
verts nowadays, or at least con- 
verted 10 the fart that he is there, 
like Words tvnrih or Ilarily. Wc 
li?ve entered the age of Lawrence 
scholarship, with Profossar Uunl- 
t mi’s magnificent first volume of 
the Letters, and the promised excit- 
ing new lexis of the novels from 
Climb ridge University Press. 

It will be iiilui-cr.iing to see wliur 
effect this has. In theory, of 
course, it may well be time for .1 
inure balanced assessment, « suit- 
ing out of the acceptable from the 
unacceptable, the rendable from 
the unreadable. 1 should certain ly 
weknnv? fewer term papers on the 
turgid and hypertensive Women in 
Love, and a few more on, say, 
A'<iii£fii' 0 o. But qs E. M. Forster 
said fifty years ago, Lawrence " is 
not n creature of compartments. 
You cannot say, ‘Let us drop lus 
theories and enjoy his art , 
because the two are one. There- 
fore 1 dn not tiviuk wc can. ever, 
have a consistent, critically- 
unproved Lawrence, fitting m 
neatly somewhere between Arnold 
Bennett and Graham Greene. This 
is what Frieda Lawrence meant 
when she wrote that it was very, 
kind oF Dr Uavis tn put Lawrence 
.111 the shelf heside George .Eliot, 
hui that lie was not a classic, he 
was an experience- He is a .writer 
of such abounding creative energy, 
r,[ such wilful assertions and conn- 
ter-nsser tio-ns, that, like his own St 
Mawr, he is liable to kick m pieces 
any critical stall we try to put him 
into. His genius thrived on self- 
contradictioni just as in his essay 
the crown is upheld by tue qpposi- 
t inn of the Hon and the unicorn. I 
.suspect that as long as Lawrence s 
writings are real to us we can only 
haia dim or iove him,, and that 
balanced. assessment will >« the end 
• have to retire to a ..safe distance 
and leave us to it. 

The great virtue of an exhibition 
such as this one is that it pyts us 
back in touch with Lawrence in fa 
way that criticism cannot. 'Criti- 
cism, after all. Is bofind to take its 
subjects seriously, and while 'Law* 

5 renc-* should be taken seriously if 
is all too' easy to take him Soleriim 
ly. We need to remember the 
’»■ casual mockery and' vividness of 
l has letters, the lack of pretension 
r with which he managed the whole 
'] business of being a writer It is 
refreshing . to be reminded that ift 
■’ the intervals of writing his prophe- 
„ tic books Lawreqce fent chatty 
^ postcards, and painted pictures he 
J '* Was ratbcr. prdud of; Lift wjtich. ito 
“ . be honest r are' not very gppd.- ,Wt 


Flaubert and an 
English Governess ' 

The Questfor 

Juliet Herbert , . j 

Hermfa Oliver ;[ 

.s 

This book, published In the .[ 

centenary year of Flaubert’s ; 

death, relates the discovery of E 
the family history of the , 

mysterious Juliet Herbert, at one 
lime the governess of Flaubert's i 

niece and the object of his , : i 

devotion lor over two decades. 
Illustrated C9.50 .1 


Volume 1 : 1880-1911 ! 

Leonard Woolf | 

'These memoirs will bo a source-! 
book for future historians of }. 

English llteraiure’, said '] 

Raymond Mortimer ol Leonard [ 
Woolfs five autobiographical j 

volumes, published by his own ! 
Hogarlh Press, during tho IDGOs. ; 
To celebrate the centenary of I 

Woolf s birth, Oxford are 
reissuing the autobiography in 
two completely reset paperback ; 
volumes. The first, with a new ■ 
introduction by Quentin Bell, 
comprises the volumes So wing 
and Growing. Illustrated £3.50 ; 

Oxford Paperbacks : j 

i 

Adam Smith: Essays 
on Philosophical 
Subjects 

Edited by VI. P. D. i 
Wightman, J- C. Bryce,, 
and L S. Ross | 

Bsseys on P/jf/dsoph/cal j 

Subjects was first published 
posthumously in 1795. The j 
Essays covering aspects of tho 
: history of science show that j[ 
'Smith shared the preoccupation.] 
of philosophers with j 

epistemological problems. The j 
remainder are concerned with j 
'aesthetics and the philosophy j 
of art. £14 Glasgow Edition ot 
lhe Works of Adam Smith ^ 

Parergaand j 

Paralipomena 

! Arthur Schopenhaiier 

| 'This is a treasurer house of 
..caustic wit, immense learning 
, : and insights of worldly as well 1 
j philosophic wisdom. The 
I translation fias the rare merit pli, 

1 reading Hk^ t prIglnat£hSllsh of 


. be honesty are' not vet ry gpod.- ,Wfa 
sdmetimos forget ' that benind tne 
ecstasles imd the exhoriattoii* was 
a 1 man who scrubbed floors and 
darned his own socks- and jsas not 
e bad cook. And we should 
remember . such things, he cause 
.they demonstrate that at' the: heart 
of ‘ his writing lay 1 .a saqe t enfl 
.healthy spirit. L 61 ' fa S todo L when 
.looking at this .exhibition acknow- 
ledge that spirit >Y**h homage apd 
affection- - », 1 . . ' 1 


Nottinghamshire County Council -hits 
jiibt published nri attractive folder 
rin “D. H.-Lnwrenie find Notting- 
hamshire . 1885-1910 *»•' containing 
thiriv dr io ‘ facsimile', documents 
such - a$ his .birth cortifleate, tesii- 
moriittls and' pieces of manuscript 
maforial. ' It is obtainable fnF 12.50 

'‘phis S0p' postage from Notunglimn, 

shire Lfaisord Services pqb"“m®ni 4 
Tfeht Bridge 1 Hdusa'*F0X Road; West 
•' Bridgford, Nottingham. 1 . Also ayail- 
‘ able' from the satne Apdress' -is a 
new editldh' ',of 1 Sheila' M,. Cooke* 
. bibliography, D.. H. Lowrmcb i.-.A’ 
•binding -List* .(£4i50 . plus 50p). > • 


' Papdr cbveiu Volume I £6.50 f! 

i.Vcfliiirie El. £7.50 . ’• ■- 5. 

: Portrait of a | 

‘ Progressive 

| Th© Political Career 
•■ of Christopher; 

! Viscount Addison 

i Kenneth 6. Morgan 
i and Jane Morgan > - 

! Chrlftiopher Aadlaon piadea 
significant contribution to 
politics over forty years f- as key 
radical jiftiitenant to Lfoyd . 1 

George, as a reformist Minister 
of Agrlcultjire from 1923 to 1931 j 
’ and as Loader of th$ Ldrds 
, 1945 to 1051. Hladareftr'; 1 


transition from Edwardian | 
liberalism to preSent-day social 
democracy; lljua!rated£16 
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Those dying generations 


By Patricia Craig 


JUUA OT'AOLAIN : 

No Country l’nr Young Men 

369pp. Allen Lane, £5.911. 
fl 7J.M iilOa S 


“ Death in Ireluntl " — ilia exiled 
nbjecrivf, (lie* patriot's roast, the 
ultimate blessing — is an ambiguous 
pin jso which requires only a 
change in intonation tn alter its 
meaning. Death in Ireluiid is easily 
come by j and uniimely death 
nukes ait irony of the benediction. 
Ireland, indeed, where “dying is 
die national sport’' is no country 
for young men, neither its own hot- 
headed citizens nor cautious Ameri- 
cans taking an interest in the re- 
publican movement. The passing of 
time I wit done nothing in lessen the 
d. timers to which the latter may 
fiuj the in selves exposed. 

Julia O'Faalaiifs new novel is an 
an iht ti mis undertaking which 
touche, on varieties of coiiiiiiitiuciii, 
opportunism, posturing and dis- 
illusion in Irish politics from 1921 
to the 1970s. A grom deal is going 
nit in the book, both in rhe present 
and in the past, and the attempts 
to .lvuid disorder are not always 
successful. Such an abundance of 
ttUiUTiut is hound Jo gel out of 
hand; h resists confinement, -spills 
over, takes the shape it needs 
iire»|iective of any narrative design. 
Issues are raised which can no l be 


developed. Whole themes for novel? 
arc suggested and dealt with in a 
couple of paragraphs — the son nf a 
servant wlm ends up master of the 
great house is one example. 

Julia OTimlaiu frequently gels 
into difficulties wuh time sequen- 
ces, not only in the basic hack- 
Wdtds-and-furwards move in cut, but 
in the construction of certain epi- 
sodes which open at the end. go 
buck to the beginning and end in 
the middle. She has done what 
she con to impose order on the 
story, selecting her principal char- 
acters from a single fniniiv mid 
causing family history ro repeat it- 
self, at least in outline ; but rlie 
ending in particular is both im- 
plausible and confused. 

This is not the only recent novel 
to mu a sure present against past, or 
indeed to go in for cop in us literary 
allusion. The years 1921 nnd 1922 
were crucial nnes in Ireland, the 
years of the Treaty, the Civil War, 
iinibii.sh, reprisal, heliayjl, .seci.o i.m 
outrage. A time of drama — and it’s 
appropriate, in a work which de- 
pends so much on continuity, run- 
nee lions, “ mutter recycling itself", 
that a very f! am Imy ant survival 
from the past should exist. Sister 
Judith Cluncy, e.v-niui f restored to 
her relatives when the order is dis- 
banded J, knows many i merest iiig 
facts about rite heady winter niniiilis 
of 1921-22, if only she could remem- 
ber litem. She knows — or Jnmld 
know — ull about. Sparky Driscoll, mi 
American fund-raiser killed in Ire- 
land and represented as a muityr 
in the nationalist press. 

But Sister Judith is mad ; shock 


treatment lias destroyed what 
memory she liad; her brnlher-iii- 
luw'i motive fur placing her in a 
conveni is lost to her. We might 
think the author is indulging in a 
piece of grim humour about ilia 
plight of Irish women when we con- 
sider the alternatives made avail- 
able to young Judith — convent or 
madhouse ; but in fact this is less 
a symbolic point than a pointer to 
o mystery. This is a iiovel-wiih-n- 
secret, as much as any popular mid- 
Victorian rule. 

Ti ha.s many other aspects, how- 
ever. One strand of the plot Is 
concerned with mi udulrernus rela- 
tionship, in present-day pub! in, 
between Judith's great -nieco 
Grannie O’Malley f married to 
Judith’s great-nephew Michael 
O'Malley) and an American West 
Coast academic who has come to 
Ireland to garner material for a 
film about American inter vmn ion 
in. i lie Irish anise. Juntos Duffy's 
brief is .simple : he is to get on mpe 
tile reminiscences of people old 
enough to remember rlie terrors of 
the 1920s. Sister Judith might have 
been a godsend, if she had not been 
gaga. As it is. the godsend for 
James. Is Grain ne — or so it seems. 
He might have done well to pay 
more attention to her name— the 
name of the nriginal Ixeult in the 
Install legend. Few significant 
characters in this complicated novel 
are named altogether arbitrarily, 

James and Granule are a well- 
matched pair, as Eiedonistic as all 
lovers hut not irresponsible ; and 
the details of their affuir are run- 


Hoi t*d with striking clarity and good 
judgment. They are convincing in 
u way that the indecni mis mid inco- 
herent aunt is nm. Judith in old age 
is fatally reminiscent, of Aunt Ada 
Duum, mul us a young girl she sccnn 
too ordinary mid well -mean ing for 
the bi/aire fate which overtakes 
her. The glimpses in to the past art* 
not Judith's memories, since these 
m'e distorted nr non-existent, but 
ure presented as straight forward 
narrative. Romantic Ireland is 
evoked in one spectacular imago : 
a biill. organized in a sudden access 
of gaiety liy republicans on the rim 
ami girls uf the ('luminu na nillaii, 
which is disrupted by Rltick-.uul- 
Tans utiil ends in blonds lied. Just 
for a moment, the house comman- 
deered for the dance resembles the 
fairy mansion repined to rise mil of 
u bog at night '■ ablaze with lights 
and rocked by music ", 

Literary associations abound, from 
the title on. Irish nationalism in 
he sure is partly regenerated ami 
tegurgi tilled through patriotic snugs 
and verses, which represent one 
point of view: the most inflexible. 

’’ If anyone should be put away in 
the national interest it whs I'utsy 
Flynn ", thinks Grainnc, who stands 
hi t'liui moment for .sanity and 
moderation. Patsy, “his /ace a 
sweaty glitter of fervour ", has just 
been heard singing a party-piece 
entitled “ God Save Ireland ", Patsy 
is the sort of person who puts 
bombs in letter boxes. The point is 
easily ttikeii: facile emotionalism is 
often joined tn an instinct for 
violence, At u quite different level, 
many literary endorsements of whdL 


Home extensions 


By Marigold Johnson 

EL17.AU tail BEKUIDcV: ~ 

Fuqnily Matters 

207pp. Heine maun. LG. 25. 

0 431 06803 9 

Maybe the title of this collection 
of stories was an intentional nun : 
not merely to suggest 8 unifying 
theme, hut also to remind renders 
that, in the author's view, the 
family matters — “it is society's 
first teething ring, man’s proving 
ground .... within its confines, 
devils and angels rage together, 
emotions creep underfoot like wet 
rot, or flourish like Russian ivy ”, 
as the foreword puts it. -This dimly 
Shakespearian tone of voice is not, 
fortunately, characteristic of , the" 
sixteen stories themselves, which 
are a fair medley of old end pew- — 
four-dating back to the lute 1940s, 
a novella listed . among 
Elraalieth Berridge’s previous uhvels, 
and seven, we are told, fresh work. 
Without being, too pernickety, one 
would like to have seen the 


customary note of acknowledgment 
to the “ literary magazines or col- 
lections ” in which eight of this 
selection first appeared, if only to 
sustain the elegiac mood in which 
the author laments that “ time has 
sounded a passing knell ” for such 
publications— as indeed, short story 
writers Invariably, do. 

So the family' 'mat tars. And do 
not we all know that every Jack 
and Jill of us could -dredge from 
our own, grisly or blisaEuf family 
life (not to mencion the social 
workers’, psychiatrists’, priests' or 
genera I practitioners* files) the 
seemingly trivial but traumatic epi- 
sode, the moment of truth, the 
glimpse af Where IL Alt Began— 
in fuel, the perfect material for 
the traditional short story? One 
is therefore a little disappointed to 
.find that so few of these tales— 
neatly told and. without any of the 
quirk iness which . some younger 
practitioners' in the genre would 
Favour-^-strlke home to one's own 
(but universally shared) soft undci 1 - 
holly of family experience. A young 
couple — he bored by babysitting, 
she anxious about her wifely role— 
.decide , thata recorded lullaby wlH 


By Adam Feinstein 




JO AO WALDO IUBEIRO: .atftoljiesMSd 

s.r S ,in. ; S . ;■ ifclftS 

14Gini. Deutscli. >£4i95: • - -affection. - for i 

0 233.(972 26: -9 ' . ■■'} V . mysterious " spldjt 

’ H n1 c «? e Cfl P‘ tQl 

li^id ■ l Y l m 1 ° f • <**«*«* " finSrS 

Iw, Ribeirb’s brilliant, novel of childish. plavfu 

Se^geimi tienllfo has niuph in com- " At on* pointGei 
;di«ii With IHe bon dei ran tea ”, the delight his tell hie 
eoergetjc; enterprising' Amfi brutal “ Oifce. b4iTi 1 
slayfi-ralders fi'om Sffo Paulo who,' Cnwhg'med.Tq^a 
.tahminft'.of ' 'that? tj\eTend <5 

tcentfi- ceiitofy, pe riet rated ’.deep * Cot fillips'. 

into tbtf intecior of Bw|tik.<fjMiii>jir y tfai« jSSS 
acmfe , land" .awfj seMHfif GuiuWi ^ Fe « 

IndiliMs fts slaves . ?' ■ > 

prlspiior batf*. ( td Arpcajp, the fcajd- Iu : d ;'paaaak6 uu 


m-a,;PF av ^ce ln^OAth pastern’ 
Viciplis.lhqupji ilia, Sergeant 
Qfteii-is. .lie is- not' without - warnitK 
ntf ifeclfnff.. Tbe lrrtpraSsive ■ 
Pbxmon- of mbps trdus , threats' aha a. 

of ty wciain; ps Get|Jlio rfietieds 
h*9.rlwjipuses to rite- misty ; mornings 
by . the mountains, lends hlni i’tiic 
same disturbing ambivalence fhu tVe 
find in C opiums Mbm'sault. ' fedtfilio 
ca “ TC'gMr tttattMg* ’He.det*lpreg 
naive ; ahlazemoht at the medical 
profess • 1 ■! 1 ctuVt ' understand 


leads him to relish such; thoughts as 
CUtung tus prisoner’s head Off and 
usiiig.it a$ a football, 

' : ntomenU when Getulib turns 

ms .seit-ob*essed attentions on to 
'• u-tT er - ^ . ?e*norablv - touching. 

i? rt * m , ai ^ he feels 1 any true 
affection- - for ig Amaro,' thev 
niystenous soldier accompanying 
vW n 1 4°; capital with the prisoner. 

: . F ve ' ,tJ y religious (wliidi 

Getu ' ,d ,^ m{ res> and’ has a kind' 
°V ^pl«rfu!ness pbout him, 

At one .point Getuliq recalls!- with 
delight Wy tilling of a short tale) - 
Onpo, upon a. ;iiiqe there was- a - 
sh& farted and 
tiiat s : t^e..end . of the , Stdry*.’. 1 • ' 

, Got f ‘ ‘"ood, wanders frbtn !. 
tins simple affection to a magical 

wn i se h^ r the '-^ or W l~ a ***** Welt : : 

wlil bjo, , fam i lkr tb readers ' of tlto 1 
contfcmiKjrart Urin-Americaii tipvel. ; 

■ fc‘ » .•3T3 * ■ 

£ Jrt ■' ne described the oxpldltjs ' 

■ <ei'tam otrimpptent figures from 

Geriwb' Bonfim 
, puffs the clouds away when.it 'rains 
and .makes -Trees wilt .with a single 
griiriaco-; While Major- AUlfta tot Js 
^vew run- dry in 

As the torettiost BrhxtHan writer 

dyndmto of' 


ano rile the toddler during their ab- 
sence at a party ; and the flame 
from the night light grows brighter 
and bigger as the wind blows in 
from Highate Hill. Cautionary in- 
deed, but such tragedies are mure 
powerfully evocative in the local 
newspaper than in an elaborately 
concocted fiction. 

When Berridge comes to wliot the 
jargon likes to term “ the extended 
family ", however, she not only 
.sounds at home, but splendidly corn 
vcys those valuable tangential rula- 
tiousbips with aunt* (especially 
aunts who were slightly disapproved 
by parents), second cousins, and 
all that. I particularly enjoyed 
“Time Lost", In which Aunt Tavsie 
(who ‘liad a good life after she 
passed middle age") is introduced 
to Proust by a schoolgirl niece not 
ful y aware, why it might pleqse a 
frail lady sharing her Welsh cottage 
with tough Gwenda and the dogs. 
Aunts of the Berridge world (which 
mostly feels like it vanished soon 
after- the war) are, of course, tradi- 
tionally, unmarried. Most of them 
prefeiV that role, even 1 , if-. -they ■ are 
no-one’s aunt, because M country • 
matters ’ (those Hamlet did hot 
rtf or tq as. |yUi B . between. .Ophelia* 
legs) aro better kept at a senti- 
mental distance. The gentle Rawky 
Germun prisoner gratetul for n bit 
or leathering over Christmas, but 
unaware that Mias Evertoh's life will 
; be. lonelier than his when ho goes 
name to the ' Russian . zone : Miss 
lembertop, nervously accepting an 
eccentric ho|el caretaker's friendship 
and— perhaps, not. quite too late iu 

llte— daring to bleak the boarding- 
house rules j: great-aunt Esm£, tell- 

Tuscan tour 


ing her obsequious heirs only half 
the truth about when she first heard 
of iidukery — all tliese aru excel lent 
stuff. 

Bur it is no use looking here for 
more than a hint of the purported 
preoccupation with the “ devils uud 
angels " raging together round the 
family table. If “The Story of 
Stun ley Brent ", which covers forty 
pages and as many years of a mull 
struggling to live along the tram- 
lines- of an empty marriugo, suc- 
ceeds in conveying that tilings only 
deteriorate for decent henpecked 
husbnnds, that is as close us we 
are allowed to the passionate misery 
the family can create. It is a good 
carefully observed portrait, but 
Stanley remains a pathetic Bud too- 
ordinary fellow of his period— 
hardly, the. tragic musician iminquo 
suggested. Berridge men are often 
ted up with women, and it is hard 
to avoid the feeling that their resent- 
ment is understandable, since the 
women .(except of course for the 
aunts) tend to be sad little dupund- 
ent? or obviously battleuxcs. There 
are two glorious tunJ unexpectedly 

FlIIIIIU WAnlan utll.I I." .i . 


funqy women, mild wispy • liviu 
(who's retired to the seaside with 
bossy sister Nell) . and her now 


fc , j I “MU . »»UI IIUIY 

triend tlie palmist Muud, complete 
with beaded haqdeau und crystui 
ball ; hare, with the invasion of 
present-day motor-biku gimas and 
some surprisingly saucy exchuuges, 
w A welcome .glint of William 
Trevor-ish wit, ;a reminder that it 
isn t all lonely nostulgiq in those, 
elderly lives. But llic family liusn’i 
a . lot to , do with this story, ami 
. never mind the title of tlic collcc- 
rion— feel the vridHi, 


By Martn' Booth 


Etruscologist) and die Moris. At 
nrst,^ ha wonders whnt they know 
, of the missing, girl ; but at this 
point, and with.skilful plot manlpu- 
lattoq, the. thriller.i becomes a hew 
animal, and Grey finds more than 
he bargained for, 1 


bERF.K Rums , , . - ' ■ tne ^hriller, becomes a hew 

R K JOHNS i , animal, and Grey finds more than 

The Beatrice Mystery ? « horgeined for. > 

T52jjp. Seeker and Warbia-e £5 <» ' The nofrel desplhe its Far-Eetched- 

;436 22005 2. . ... ; ' £5,50 ' . n ® 58 . 1S realiyUcaHy told and after 

v—a . • • . • 1 ? ? 0or start Picks uo Dace rhH v *r» A 

' . ■ . J . 1 wcaipturei Tuscphy as -vividly 


llK-y’iO Muorvlllg 0r 

bettor- read. Juntas Duffy 0o 
se> N foot 1.1 Dublin Aan jS.22 
ot (ho grey eialiteentSi * TWr ^ 

SS ffSff * &$£§ 
« Ti.^^ widi <■“ 2s»* 

The novel’s time-snan 
plenty of opportunity f r wc * 

-I nhservuiiou ; otj 0 

gieatesr strengths is in its 

changes in feeling® 
in uilcginiice. I| notes how IS 
generation reverses the nrinrlH^Ti 
the iusu—i lie associates of 
?"* M-ifhonagli, for Instance 
»«ed by the money-makers (adding 
tlu hull pence to the pence). - t» 
,,,m w '"' l Mnricnl, merely daulfi 
calory ; and n succeeds in romraen l 

JJJ; ,,, l ^ in 1 c ' | y. "« most comnua 
types ui patriotism (and, j n it. 
absence, cynicism nr apathy) i, 
reci.i-Js how as acts of terntfaH 
prol derail m the early 19ms_the 
figiiri* of a bully i s altered i n the 
popiibii- imagination from a police. 

•»»" gunman. What has tube 

sei againsi. O’Funlain’s restraint and 

arcin-ucy. I in wever, is the raek 
dramatic note of rii e novel, 
exaggerated parallels between cw- 
rent and past events. Hie aedior 
oonietimus seems unsure of herwa 
piirimse. No Ouiilry For Yom 
Men is not a political* thriller, not j 
stark trugedy, not a documentary of 
social behaviour, not a story ol 
per*o mil relations, not a family 
saga, not n piece of historical fic- 
tion ; but it contains, sometime! hi 
Hi detriment, elements af all tbea. 

Making 

do 

By Karen Hewitt 

rtvltltv OIU1AN : 

Walling Tiir Summer 
18.1pp. I i cinema ii n. £3.50. 

0 4:M 55401 4 • •■» - 

IFnitifig fur Summer is about m 
unsatistiicuiry marriage in Toronto. 
The wifo walks our and meets i 
fnnnci- boyfriend ; the husband- a 
loft in run .the household with the 
help of a Scandinavian. girl from «> 
uguncy. Although Perry Organ ®b«! 
efforts to be both . sprightly ..wn 
concerned, subsequent events *t 
iiniKtl y predic table. The failure « 
partly u matter of luiifliuec: 
eyes on Iris were frank ana 
keen as a blue-eyed hawk is * J" 
specimen. Partly, also, it is i ®““ 
of the ciiuruaers s it is possible 
people us inert us I lie husbww, om, 
and the wife, Summer, eciawj 
exist, .Inn It Is not clear why 
should hnilier to. write uboul ro*® 

• Snmctimrs their 
beennu’s iinplnusiblc. Summer, w* . 
Is nm men nt to be n moaStw, 
dors buck to her parents on rnew 
her I'll Iir-y Oil -old daughter 
have un emergency 
Nobody, least of oil the 
old, -seems to think Wr .nminf^ 
all odd ; Intel’ she wmidersjw R Tj7 . 
perhaps she has tie*' wWt'-ftf 
dreti she has abandoned 
inonri^.- . • ' ■ . ‘ i s-jj . 

Mcqu while, Dave at kmW*-- ^ - 
Fronted with what he b el,fl ***i mt- 
a fatal accident, AHftLJSfc** 
panics ; instead He drifts f i 
the houso and ruminal' »i. 
bridge with the sanio. 
energy that has kept ' jj ^ : 
less conscious throughout' t“ e .. • , ^ 

Tlie .author, It s^oiris, 

and a pathetic Southero 
moral jjjeoms to be that f * f . 
siruatidn is aiiyway b 6 ”®'-.. uo 




c: d.e wors, ,hio* iZSSfSG, 7 -Jfsassz 


Utfess and eiieratfjc ' 

wry in, say, John hfa & 

kun is one WHy,. ot JjWg , ■* 
theme. Bpt Perry SeJ- 

terested in; anyth 
tic Wviu- bhd- rtutind 

thq decay 




of iier two L 

. piviwd/'aod tlw IS' mW ' • 
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archaeology lias transformed our 
understanding of the period first 


understanding of the period first open. Greece unashamedly _ devotes .is 

treated by the Father of History. Tlie thirt , and final SO cio.cultural “ 1 J, hc nf d rh n n k r™L.S ,, « 

Ami though not himself familiar „«,.!«(! inhelled “archaic” This i,n " se * ua l motes ot tnc Greeks ns 
with archaeological evidence at to their political history, 

first hand, he has made a deter- jf niav causc confusion 1,1,0 » l ». 1 around these three 

mined and generally successful So h be us? “ affic " is reSl ,ocin! and . tl,hu, ' al P er,ftds - ,,J 
attempt at marrying those ill- i ar | y applied bv historians tinclud- wnven » rich tapestry of economic, 
matched partners, the material r E y Mur av liimsefj o ilie "miio Political .mul mte lectual 

remains and the written sources. epoch ^ covered ?n Eurll Greece The ll , ullll J ,lie ‘' ctfea u£ 

epocn cove i eu in wmt., severa l in ter related factors— no p- 

The first of the three socio-cul- whereas m this context it refeis JJj ljo prcssure growth of trade, 
turai periods to be distinguished is only to the years from about 600 to lechll0 | 0 ^ ica | development, tlic rise 
labelled either " Homeric ” or “ Geo- 460. and because it 15 ustd else- lh ail(! t ( ie honlice reform 


systems were already relatively on St Valentine’s Day, Early 
open. Greece unasbsmedly devotes as 

* . .1. ... .i.„ 1,^1. 


and the study of Greek history . chiefly laid under contribution. It leading, since it cat nes con no- r ouri i 1 ceiuurv bc Plato could 

The achievement of Grotu, espe- ] aier described as a static period, uumn-s of incomplete development mrt j\ 0 j,j s Socrates liken the Greeks 

ciallv his monumental nnd classic but this has to be understood (within a linear evolutionary pers- frogs sitting round a (Mediter- 
History f/ Greece, was_ carefully strictly in relation to the restless pective) > and even primitivism ran eani pond. But in Murray’s 

located within its historiograph teal movement of its successor. Contrary connotations that Murray would lie j >roa j ei . CA nvas we also find Greek 

M niext and warmly praised — but t o some authoritative recent opinon, the iirst to disavow. traders wriiing a despairing letter 

only the more starkly to speedy Murray argues that a world of For this is Jacnb Burckharili’s frnin Beiczan in the northern 

ihe crisis through which all stu- Homer C3n be- identified in space .« age ot - agonal man", in which Black. Sea or bringing hack 1111- 

denis q£ ancient history know . in and time. Its dominant echic of com- ,h e Homeric ethic of competitive- dreamt-of piles of silver from 

iheir heart that Greek history is petition for honour, expressed most ness j s ^till mmpant but has been beyond the Pillars of Hercules-; 


in so far bg it is possible to recoil- chamber). The military aristocracy, carving their names oil a sibiuc 
struct the values of the lower deprived of its exclusive function of Raineses II at . Abu _ SiinUel ; 

nrHprc in riip aiohrJi i-imnim ■ • ...... 


MS i crisis ot eviucm-c, m mu. D , n sf) tai . us u 1S possime to reenn- chamber). The 
precisely the proper use of the ovi- srr uct the values of the lower deprived of i 
deuce available for socio-economic orders in die eighth century, Mur- by the emerg> 
history;, of theoretical approach; V ay discerns in the uon-Homerlc transformed 11 
of common-sense (a commodity ep j c poetry oE Hesiod the begin- ar i s tocracv of 
judged to be in diminishing sup- — ! - 


prived of its exclusive function of Raineses II at Abu Siinbel ; 

the emergent hoplite class, has and — inevitable detritus from _ me 
insfonned itself per force into an fisc of 11 mighty oriental empire— 
istocracy of sophisticated leisure. Greek deportees sitting not liy the 


ot common-sense \n e p iC poetry ot nesioa me uegm- aristocracy or sophisticated leisure, urcex aeporiees •*■*= 

judged to be in diminishing sup- nin g S of an altcmaeive cooperative Anorouriatelv for a book published rivers of Babylon but among the 
ply); and of compartmentanzation, ethic whose goal was justice. The 
ipeeiElcally the divorce of the his- ji n0 separating these two allegedly 

rory of • political ideas from the ,-ivaJ ethics is rather sharply -» r 1 • j J."L 

% °\ polltl “ l ard soc ' al ^ More literature man me 

u B « Inna on iwi wiien a ideal types. In the tension between . . _ , 

-C — ...— I J-l--*- !- ” 


when ancient history lay at the mism. By Oln TyflC 

centre of Intellectual debate in his : Shortly before 800 traders from . ■ : — — 

inriographical, end indeed all (be island of Euboea established — — * 

humane studies. Yet there are themselves in a suitably marginal FRANCIS CAIRNS : 
today far more people who study emporium on the Syrian coast. 

ancient history seriously at some Within a generation or so . Hellenistic Poet at Rome 
level, if only through translations. Euboeans were also settled in the ,ua.« iinivwdiv ?«« 

It is therefore now more than ever bav of Naples at the other end of a 250pp. Canibridge Umveisl j 
argent that solutions be attempted lucrative trade-route. From such t-o (paperoacK, tr.ju;. 

10 the crisis outlined above j and it commercial activity, coupled with 0 521 22413 .6 

Is entirely appropriate that Oawyn the immigration of orientals to ~~ ■” 

Murray, a former research student Greece from the disturbed Middle 

of Momigllano, should have con- East, there 1 arose the movement How miIC | l ; s Tibullus influenced by 
tributed Early Greece to the Fon- known as “orientalizing", which H e ij on istic theory and practice ? To 
tana History of the Ancient gives its name to the second of Q j| n1 ; te ^ extent, and/or in some 
World of which he is general edi- Murray’s socio-cultural periods. Its poems ( e gt j. 4). This 1 suppose 
tor. For this series is explicitly manifestations are studied in the wou j t j be most scholars’ answer, 
addressed to the general' reader spheres of the visual arts, religion p ranc i s Cairns's thesis is that Tibul- 
rather than the specialist; and (especially the cult of Adorns and j s through and through a learned 
Early Greece , like John Davies’s the succession myth iu J 105100 3 n 0 et- in the Alexandrian tradition, 
tompanion volume Democracy and Tlieogony) and literacy. To tne • f do not believe tills thesis, Nor do 
Classical Greece, consciously aims, Orient, It is suggested, Greece 1 believe many of the detailed points 

if ... £: 11 ‘ i.._ j ' 1 : , n Via rail- . . ^ - I I. nh. H , n J mn. 


*® ihat ancient critics and poets iiiuler- 
stnod the (large) extent of Tibullus 
Indebtedness to Hellenistic poetry, 
and appreciated Hellenistic dofirnxa 
in hint : tersui and cuff ns, for 
example, “relate" to the Greek 
ponos and leptotes. Tibullus first 
poem is programmatic in a literary 
sense, containing 11 Hellenistic mom- 
•ess festo material": Tibullus _ snares 
with Hellenistic poetry an interest 
in the countryside, ill themes of 

piety, poverty, simplicity and small- 

ness (“nunc agna exigui , etc). 

, . Ergo. ... 

A modern critical principle Is 
exemplified here. Whatever a poet 
JJ™ teems to be talking about, he is 
5525? octuol/p talking about literature. My 


at tent ion to the three facets Of His unwmun ui l„ d »•««-> --- mg ior my own -v-— ot wn icn is war; ana *n 1 imia »■«!»»- 

approach for whidi he claims some (essentially out 1 elphabeO by a who cannot accept its conclusions . re j ect ] nK cpic Tibullus 1.1 

novelty First an Insistence ou the modification of the Phoenician non- j t j s a repository of leaining. and resem bies many other Hellenistic 

“f Tde“', vocalic sign sv,«m mi jo the con- th , ,, oo)l is wall fildwod Professor » from deli ft. Fr 

since “mwi lives in his imasina- sequences of that brilliant and cairns is learned, of that there can (pf.) on . . . Tibullus’ rejection of 

Am-; f™ E mglo 0( vUion ot I>A«BcM IsIwnti M. •«)».. CMd DOT; be „ doubt. „ir i . C.roor for himsolf is. 1. I 


ejecting epic Tibullus 1. 1 


don"; from this angle of vision at beneficial invention. On compare- b e no doubt. war as a career for himself in 1.1 

bast, lie Is iustlfied in asserting rive grounds itis ^ 1 ^ provocative nature of the must therefore be 

ihai human history “ is the history Greece w^^xcemional eceSB . b ook dFrects a reviewer towards a literary gesture rather than a p 
of ideas ”, Then, a stress on the n £, without benefit discipline. An austere survey shall ncal stance. 

un], y. fostered by communication, Jj® 1 J J ^JjC^its aovernmental ensue. Chapter oue seeks to show Tibullus lays no claim to 

of the eastern Mediterranean, of clergy and when its government al ties and precedents, as H. 

Thirdly, an overriding emphasis on . , ■■ ■ _ ■ — — * ” * 1 • " " poets do ; nov, us they do, 

Mdal and cultural history i i« fact. 7 _ _ claim an dlite audience. 

[ha book as a whole is articulated' f NlofllTP we ara 10 unnerstand him 

** the dlstinctlort of three I TD1 2 TrOlXl IN <X t Lll w both these claims by imp 

ado-cultural periods, which Mur- J^vCli J. «riioot Tihnilnn «»1eev. 


not neces s- 


ohu cumirai ninoiy , «* m*.*-, 
[ha book as a whole is articulated ' 
■», the distinction of three 
“do-cultural : periods, which Mur. 
I 8 ? describes as “sets of , interlock- 
ing life-styles . , 

besides these throe I would sin- 
gle out n fourth, by no means 
novel but tia less important, facet 
« Murray’g approach 1 the consis- 
tent and consistently illuminating 
we of the comparative method, not 
« supply.. the evidence we lack but 
10 expkuqiboth Isolated phenomena 


<Q expfoijiboth Isolated phenomena 
* n a the interconnections between .. 
twtitudons. Given such a pro- 
gramme, Early Greece could hardly 
mi to be, challenging, and not only .. 
0 !“!^i 8?ne^a[ , reader. . . -* ' . 

After « brisk trot through, prehls- 
[oqC’-^jr ; -as • he prefers “ non- 
Jerate “—Greece . of the My- 
“nae«j • era, \ Murray. ' rightly 
notes :s the fundamental cultural 
hretk tt&rked by the Dark Age of 
me eleventh to- riinth centuries bc.- 
.•Vi* : thptefoirtf around ’800 that the 
hsrly J * H Greece of his title is 
raker) : to begin ; If ends 'with the 
Jets.lan .Wars, ; of 480-479.. But 
kJfwS no -i substantive account is 
nrQactied.-tt : chapter is inserted on 
‘^■Murc^ .in'Iine' with the stated 
the .'aeries'- tO present ,as 
f .^I'-pdislb^e : °f the evidence 

.among the' 

, ‘® Ler y .-Wees Is given to Herodo- 
tow^ pioneering ora! := lils-. 

SI ivV: Wt “ the , ■ 

tidl?i - . of W bo,qk Vi' ‘essom . • 


5y 'aiidwhen Usiovin.m.nfei eus ue.Ch.p.er ou. to ri..w da'^n tt.ujhon- 

pools do ; nov, as they do, does he 

7 ‘ ^ ' claim an dlite audience. Perhaps 

Learning from Nature or perhaps " mSSlan^legy, with its 

large bucollc/rustic element, is the 
While J was . 4 • . . spiritual descendant of an area of 

Sitting on the porch, involved in air, Hellenistic poetry in which such 

A small bird . ' ’ . boasts were out of keeping with the 

Whisked across low, subject-matter.’ 4 Perhaps there is 

Four inches from the floor, no way in which to lose this game. 

Struck a glass door, Chapter Two askp the question 

A rirtnnSdar MM. " How much of the wealth of rnytho- 

graphical, rhetorical . . . [etc) 

With his bill hefla-on. an j j M rned .material found 

He stood dated prominently in ejctaJit t Hellenic 

WWfel looked on amazed,,. SbSSuf? « 

The silence ponderable. , , - Nit* a single elegy of ' Tibullus 

■ ■ 1 wondered :■ ' " • could nowadays ho regarded as un- 

How hurt he was, learned.” Example: “That the 

Startled notion of the lover going off into 

Bh aerial reality die country with his mujm*” J® 

Pimrcine contemplation. be widi his mistress (Tibullus 1.1 , 

Piercing contempt J.s ; 2.1 ; 2.3) is Hellenistic Is nm ply 

Plato was present, , • clear from Theocritus, Idyll H» . 

Sophocles, Shqkespedre, chapter TUreo, “ Analogy as lea rn- 

Boehme was looking on, ing " s In 2.5 “ Tibullus lias achieved 

. Arid so was Hlake, .. a remarkable feat of / loarning . Ha 

i • Perhaps Dostoievsky 111 afit m has composed ... a Foundation ot 

■ : Anri mV friend Angelus Silesivs Rome*, a Roman and Larin analogue 

Vj'fX of those Greek foundation poems 

In t ie air. , . ■ which arose from and enhanced the 

! ' They were interrupted, ffil patriotism of Grcek cities." 

Thc blrd suddenly V ei0 . tMm „ nn „ . Chapter Four,,/* Verbql loarn- 

Off into the darkening afternoon, .... Ing”, Is particularly liiierestlng. 

He did not say how he was. ■ Cairns asserts that behind Tibullus 

■ He was stopped, and he went on. . , . “ linguistic . self-denial ". (die appai- 

me acceptance ent . simplicity, and . clarity pf hls 

1 t!£, . , . . . . language) ive qpn disqcrn linguistic 

. Of irrationality, — doctrina, , For 1 example; learned 

■■■"■. For if he or we could see^ bette* ■ ■ • . ■ ewmoloaicaf-aliuslons;^ . Not all the 
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oil-wells of souLhet-11 Iran, 

The “ Ionian Enlightenment ’* 
pioneered by Thales of Miletus at 
1 he beginning of the sixth century 
is brought into connection with the 
Athenian Kleistheites* foundation 
of the world's first genuine democ- 
racy ui the end of the ccntuiy — the 
first “systematic application of rea- 
son to the creation nf a const I tic 
1 icm". On the whole, 1 hough, nar- 
rowly political developments get 
slimier shrift than social and 
economic phenomena; hm there 
are particularly stimulating (and of 
course controversial! chapters on 
the “ Lykourgan " revolution in 
Sparta ’ iintl Solon's reforms nt 
Athens. Wars too, are kept on a 
tight rein : 'even the massive Per- 
sian invasion of 480-79,_ which occu- 
pies about a third of Herodotus* 
His lories and whose amariiig 
repulse by tlilrty-one Greek cities ■ 1 
occasioned the work as a whole, is 
dl lot Led just a dozen pages. 

The three or so centuries down 
tn and including that invasion were 
the crucial formative period for 
the Greece whose influence, hi the 
western tradition is symbolized by 
the .shadow of the Parthenon. Hut it 
was also n vital (in all senses) era 
in iis own right, perhaps the most 
important in Greek history and hi- 
deed one of the most significant in 
all history. Dr Murray, within his 
self-imposed constraints, has done 
It full justice. 


fauct, " fnuet Involves 'warming 
while callirla 'cunning’, by veto ova* 
of the letter 1 . . . becomes cnlhhi 
' warm V* I do not think that, Cairns 
establishes (in his other examples) 
more than a Tibullan penchant tor 
word-play. But he assembles 14111 p 
a lot of material on _ Roman views 
of etymology, which is very useful. 

Chapter Five, “Exposition”, says 
Interesting and vain able things on 
Ivric and Hellenistic narrative tech- 
nique, on “ dramatic " • or '• cere- 
monial " poetry (Callimachus, Hpmu 
2), and on “ personal monologue 
(Theocritus, Idyll 11), but the t ela' 
don of this to Tibullus seems, to me 
mostly tenuous. Chapters Six and 
Seven say perceptive tilings on, res- 
pectively, Tibullus* methods of re- 
vealing information and his knack 
of calculatedly misleading . his 
reader. But the Greek comparisons 
offered (Pindar, BaccliyUdes, 
Aeschvlus, Herodotus, Menander, 
Callimachus, Theocritus) do not 
necessarily suggest direct debt or 
firm tradition, and certainly do not 
irresistibly locate Tibullus as a Hel- 
lenistic poet. 

Chapter Eight, “Ordering", 
argues ( to my mind not very plans- • 
ibly) for elaborate ring-composition 
in Tibullus; it traces rmg-coinposi- 
tlon back to Homer, Hesiod -and the 
Ivric poets ; and It concludes that 
Tibullus’ “ formal structures jgwaran- 

■ tee that he cared for the form in .1 
which he wrote and that lie wras an 
organised craftsman in full con- 
trol of his thought and of its ex- 
pression. Thus they reveal in yet 
another area his status as_a profes- 
sional Hellenistic; poet.” .(»□«• 

■ v Thus **.) ;A final! chapter,. The 

origins of Latin love-elegy . use- 
fully emphasizes tha evidence for, ®, 
tvpe of “subjective love-elegy" m 
Greek. 


In my opinion this book offeri ns 
an unlikely rhbsis tVhich'it does not- 
prove. But it Is a diesis. -which stm , 
dents and scholars Trill ha « to 
assess. (A boon for jaded ekam- 
setters : “ Tibullus— a Hollenisllc 

poet ? ”) Mountains of well-indexed. . 
useful information, bibliographical 
and other,, are die consolation prize 
, for' the, unco aid need ahd the infun- . 
ated. 

! 

Kenneth. McLelsh has followed his 
previous translation, ;in cQllflUora- 
tipn with Frederic Raphael, of 


0 521 22009 2).’ The plays come worn 
opposite ends, of Aristophanes 
career — Knights was first performed 

in 424 vc, and Clouds tht) following 
year. McLeish observes; that : tn 
• performance limy are carried along 
by. a brash, arrogant slapstick Stylr 
centred on the outside 'characters 
in the leading roles". Wowed in 
Power was first 1 produced thirty 
years Jritor~-". Its satire is - Just as 
fierce, but .the', stage tedittique a 
ineHoWei'. subtler; niorc assured”. , 
/ On the accessibility ta pcrfprinrtnce , 
'of McLelshV trcdjtfop, we have Sir.. . 
Kenpetii .Dover*? . ytord ,: , 1 McLeisli 
is . pi ji ineptly saydblp and actable, ■ 

, inX vvpy -tiitv»u^h v , i". .. , , w, . 
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Sounds of affirmation 

— ■ — - vri'iiii-im was a bit aMjclie. or at limuaidy fundamental: die bomid- sulaoing ml time MHMtures in Lite 

« ~wu -j ■■ ’ l»M*t seemed so to performers who ing elasticity of die melodies. i4m taker (HHMjM «re w. ime ftl; ,Uy 

By Wilfrid Mellcrs found it difficult to negotiate. Yet vibrant spring of dM rhychnis. die iiiuiiaii ev.»luu«.. If l Pijett lenten 

nur of even because of. the diffi- suiiipruousness of the harmony and mi a ti«h trope between Im/uul and 
' ' ~ ~ ' - ........ t: * j .»!. “ cm.nH " cimprlilv when ham*. so do we ffll'l : ilo one seems 


DAVID MATTIIKWS : 

Michael Tippett 
An htct'oduccory Study 

LLZpu. Faber. £5.95 (paperback, 

£ 2 . 95 ). 

0 57 i 10954 3 (-pu per back, 0 5i 
11527 6) 

K*lt WAf.TBR WIIITK : 

Tippett and his Operas 

141pp. Bnn-te and Jenkins. £7.95. 

0 214 20573 8 


Sir Michael Tippett, having 
detained three Quarters of a ccii- 


c Lilly, Tippett created affirmations textures “sound” superbly when 
of life. One will never forget the ele- twice mie has learnt Chat eluiuugli 

vution of spirit produced by the (given the onndiwoiw chat have 

closing pages of A Child of Our mirtured Tippett and us) they are 
7'iffli' when it was first inudequa- for from easy, they none die less 
tely performed in rhu-r dark time of preserve a spontaneity coin piemen- 
the year which threatened an end wry to that of the folk-song, the 
to "'Hi trope The curmudgeonly sixteenth and seventeenth-century 

said it moved those who heard it polyphony, and the t-wemicth-cen- 
so deeply for extra-musical rea- fury juz* on which Tippett s seosi- 

so ns ; yet what is music or any art Witty and voi'hcuous musical appe- 
if it is not an assertion’ of dec had battened, 

humanity against inhumanity, _any- Wa(V cavea ., dafeetive 


cent iii-< 
cuniur 


humanly fundamental J die bound- sulaoing of time structures in Lite cent ury fjLte relation and » ’ dltlSHfl. 

ing elasticity of the melodies, the loner opei'iH ore an imegi.illy century blue „ 0 tes am? t ^ . lhp H : vlr , p , 

vibrant, spring of die rhychnis, die Jiunian evnluumi. If I ipiMii lenten has to tell us about .*• " n 

siinipruoiisness of die harmony and on a ti«h trope between ha/uul and ambivalent attitudes n Dinliorri TalVOCOreSSi lucranrl of 

textures “sound” superbly when lm|W, so do we alll ; nu unu mlwiis present, VVhai i! BV RlCliarQ t^dlYUlU Ml ' 

on go mie has learnt drat although more likely cluiti ho to steer us there is promise- that «.« ei «*{ _ - * 

(given the onndiMuitt chat have ucruM. At heart Sir Mkhtiel lias it by Hiid b y-j, ? ‘ ' 

nurtured Tippett and us) diey are always been a Beutfiovenian cum- analysis 0 f Tippett's nfflARD CORK : “ 

fei- from easy, they none die lew poser; like Beethoven, especially will reveal its Racial Role of Art in wived in 

preserve a spontaneity coin piemen- late Beethoven, lie stall makes aMir- phonic bar t 0 bar ?* Criticism for a Newspaper „ 

wry to that of the folk-song, the mat ions, without oversimplifying scene to scene anri r 0pen ^ rv?r linlike so 

sixteenth mid seventeen di-century die odds. com position, or’ ai-min «* B t:s * uW,C „ . cc ne critics. Cor! 

polyphony, and die r-wewieth-cen- . . . .. Ti , towiliniw, to the next Oni?,u w * « 4 », G ‘? 0 dl d 1 1 ' ' " ,,h n soun . 

ftury jazz on which Tippett's so»l- LuhSm tS h *"' cv foil's mSS -I WP 048 8 - »•« 

bllitv and voracious musical appe- Jrreii I knLK“ SI )aie F il her wu i rl ! e .^‘‘nie simplidty 0 F Vh!"^ • — though he 1 

titc Ud battened. thouali ouwerfnUv ’ direct in iia' pl,! * ,lles bo mni ''fest. C3a a,, ftinrrl essay in this careful *® 


mirtured Tippett and us) diey are always been a Beoihoveiiian com. 
ftu* from easy, they none die less poser; like Beethoven, especially 


sixteenth mid seventeen tli- -century die odds. 

polypheny, and die twemieth-cen- w idd , 0 Tippett's 
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the divide between the cnntempnr- hiehcr xot in- economic groups, alien same ptipcr. Ccnrge Orwell’s “pus- lane?'* l.cft Bm»k Club or one i>f 
ary artist and society ; and the re- takes a keen Interest in the develop- s burnt- and jet minutely researched Mass Ob:.erv.ilioit*s numerous pam- 

lucrance of the media to give serious mem and appearance nf its civic it pons of ilic working-class life’* | ■ h I c I s . If the selection of unifier 

iitiention to the visuaJ arts. Whether collection. Pleasure can thus be de- in 7/n? Ruud in \ Vigun Pier are coin- within is repicscittutive of Cork’s 

one agrees with Cork's observations rived nnt only from exposure to nivnded us “ a worthy precedent fur dpiniuiK, then uiie cannot but be 

» r has recommendations, these are art but from the ownership, either at lists who want to collaborate with *mick by their consistency— thuupli 
important concerns which no one private or collective, of works of similarly neglected parts of society h might' he objected thni his grow 
involved in art can afford to ignore, an; both kinds of relationship — nut now ", Bui cuii one honestly say jug disillusionment with avant-garde 


where and everywhere, and how ted.^e had to be abandoned ; 
inseparable, m that desperaAe con- Cn|i|| Mavis's performances of the 
text, must musical genius have mu}i<: sealed tliat it was ik>l Ttp- 


® uauuieu. though powerfully direct in its 

Wary caveats about defective assertion of life, it is oko difficult 
chnique had to be abandoned ; because both dense und deep, ft 
»l in Da vis '9 performances of die follows that a ivy verbal discuss inn 
usic revealed dial it was tvot Tip- of Tippett’s nuwic is n-oi likely to 


ISTim 1 be q SsSSi weaver 

our ihftbilual _ expressions _of ttLVLTilirrfaJ b Smd m 


astoai»hnieiit at his perennial 
youth fulness. The point, however, 
ia crucial ; for those of us who 


Midsummer Marriage, a cclebrutiini 
of life and love as fecund in niusi- 


author couctf. 


«• U H«M i ior iucnc VI ua who )i “l, music— and to delight in the life- 

drink Sir Michael may be the ? of L/J! ** fi . f ’ A*. one bcm 6 enhancing act. And of course, 

gioareat living composer (not menace? with the othei. being Tijvpett, he did not stop with 

merely in this country) hold this , This remains tlie central affirma- this glorious affirmadon. His later 
opniMHt precisely because of the tion in Tippett’s career ; in the operas, occurring more or less in 
3 mud raucous exuberance and in ten- light of it his past was trans- seven-year cycles, again ask ques- 

aity of “felt life” — to use Henry formed, and out or it stemmed his tions about ohe tvoa'ld we live hi 

James’s expression — in Ids scores’ fuuure. Because it is a mature mas- end are again considered d&sturb- 

terplece (which A Child of Our ing, puzzling, perhaps even unsatis- 
Tippott was e slow starter. On Time w not, despite its prophetic factory. Nowadays, however, there 
ms own admission his technique, in sicnifiicance), k demonstreted tJiat is more readiness to believe that 
his eariy days, urftfl i fallible because Tuppetrt’s drffrculDies are ako pro- Tippett tnay be Hgdu: that we will 
liis identity was Ill-defined. Even fomtd simplioities. Tlje ritual the ooitte as recognize tilist the bigliter 
wiieu lie had round himself his opera celebrates could not be mure economy of texture end tdie encap- 


of ioy from pain. He proved that troductory studies to the music of mainly nf a series of lettenW 
such a metamorphosis was pos- modern computers, is iliervliy prre- Tippett to tlie author coDcefn^ 
srbie ; in modest return we ieamt Judud front depth and density. The liis drumatic, rather than 
that it was possible oo play liis author does as well as lie cun problems during hii years 
music— and to delight in the life- within the scope of a mere on the project. There ii howew 
enhancing act. And of course, hundred pages, commenting on a in this chapter or elsewhere h 
being Tippett, he did not stop with few selected, representative works tually no discussion of the 
this glorious affirmation. His later without attempting detailed an- as such ; and while one cim* 
operas, occurring more or less in alysis, let alone any comprehensive fault a honk for Bailing to do irhu 
seven-year cycles, again ask ques- survey. He writes With iiuclliuenr was outside its uitenriom — 


manliest. - . ^ flncr] essay in this careful r. ^ Jounuu.siic sioppi- 

1° . i?L „. vn Pup, n ' li ness— u split infinitive, a convenient 

Liu. Walter White's book ce A Rirhard Cork c,ich6 « an Americanism here and 

ope rat attempts even lew £ & miard ., li«l nf art ' hcr ® (*« most frequent is " dis- 

Oavid Matthews's Intr&diSoi?! ^ I " es 1 nf^h ^lewsoaSers” orienting) His idealism— a blend 
w r “^“! * ■ log-book prS uiiicism in of populism, egalitarianism and 

infoi matiuii about the genetkl «d P>« o° *9 <>i ree hand’’ paternalism— is best sampled in his 
*i ,e ehipnr ™ h S * the^taiMbSd's ^tiiurie to museums and art 

being ^ Hieoded to hi which is not 8 allei ' ies . which he sees as Elitist 

^:^i.. " e cr 5 Shn *' s,n «. it cwS most convincina— a establishments little disposed to the 


Unlike some other polemical art } ,,s * the first, us Cork would have that Orwell, a complex persona liiy art dues nut uccunuely ref led either 
critics, Cork is a good journalist «i— may in turn have a moral, civi I k- if ever there was one, whose utti- his policies us editor of Stialm 
with a sound art-historical training ; in S effect on individuals thuugh it Hide towards the woiking class was [„l ana ii mini or his championing uf 
his prose is forceful and concise, wou,d he dnii&erous to advance this highly wm bivalent— a mixture nf certHtu artists, principally as nn 
though he has a tendency at times 35 ? universal truth. Whether art or horror and fascination, rationalized exhibition selector on a number nf 
to succumb to journolistic sioppi- aru . s “ bavc the capucity to muiatc into feelings of duty and guilt— separate occasions during the early 
ness— u split infinitive a convenient S0Clul change on a large scale is would regard his book In these lo mid-1970s, but also in wi iiinps 
clicht an Americanism here and more questionable. teims if he were alive todays 1UlI ,. t .„tinted here. 


The private ownership of works Appeals to artists to learn From 


nra reprinted here. 

When he is not tackling especially 
cniitriiversiHl or emotive subjects. 


“ ‘ug.Doots provifei 
infurntat ii,n about the genj? 
th*i operas, the rh>ni» .. .r 


lapers ” o r »e n l» n 8) ”■ His idealism— a blend tl f art is something which Cork nn *. man’s admirable but idjosyn- 0)ll tr.jvtisiHl or emotive subjects, 

former of populism, egalitarianism and fj nt j s hard to swallow, mainly be- cr,,,e reuftion to the particular Cork s prose is capable of viviilly 

hand” psternallsnt — is best sampled in his cause natch of the best art is ex- economic, social and political ennui- brinping i« life the peculiar qmili- 

ndurtfs to museums and art pensive Knd within reach of a rela- ’I 0 " 5 0 > ‘he 1330s (Jo little to help lies nf an exhibition or gallery. Gmui 

i is not which he sees as Elitist lively small number of people — an ‘bom address the quite different and examples of his descriptive powers 

cing— a establishments little disposed to the argument not against private owner- ' ess f ul f j le P ,a of ‘h. e arc io bo found in the pieces un 
tack on educution of their visitors through ship as such but against the cult of ‘->'0s ami IJBOs. And why must it t i,c Anieiican Indian exhibition ut 

anions “explanatory texts, comparative the unique object which pushes art be 8 f * su, ?!®u that todays artists wish tli L * Haywuid Gallery and oil Kettle's 

itten as photographic material or special into the luxury class : demand in- f° , collaborate (wharever that . Yard Collection, Cambridge. -In the 

“ latter, Cork contrasts tlie artifi- 
ciality mid sterility of much offi- 
cially presented art with the ifc- 


r i, V. n f f nf comm tment anions «u«»nai.ory texts, uhh|mubu*c me unique oojecr wmen pusnes art : .. 7* c *v a 

Reviewers— was written as photographic material or special into the luxury class r demand in- f° , collaborate (wharever that 
Ifitowarire ^ oaper installations”. What he neglects to creusingly outweighs supply, as implies) with certain areas of 

* Ufewrii P ^ f ram emphasize sufficiently is the dunger more and more individuals and in- socieiy? Cooperation between spec- 

mTJSi the summer of 1977 mid of didactic displays : all too often st It u cions compete for a limiied '?"? 


light of it hu past was tram- seven-year cycles, again ask ques- survey. He writes with intelligent was outside its intentions oot w? 

formed, and out or it stemmed his tions about the world we live m lucidity, touching oti most of the validly comment that a book an 

fuuure. Because it is a mature mas- and are again considered disturb- essential Tippet tan themes, and Tippett’s or anyone’s opera Oft 

rut-piece (which .4 Child of Our ing, puzzling, perhaps even unsatis- hinting at the interconnections be- leaves out the music omki mxt 


turpiece (which 4 Child of Our ing, puzzling, perhaps even unsatis- 
Tittle? Ls not, despite its prophetic factory. Nowadays, however, there 
significance l, ft demonstrated that is more readiness to believe that 
Tuppent’s drfPiculDies are a ho pro- Tionett tnav be ridu: that we will I 


. mrnmmmmmm VI »I|H 1 VSUV 3 . J 1 IV I I iUUI LI 1 C 

w had round himself ins opera celebrates could not be mure 


tween their inusicul and their than half che tale. Mr White boa: 
psychological and philosophical of our most distinguished mitei 
aspects. Inevitably, however, he has about music in a theatrical w 
nn space to discuss, say, the text ; may we hope that he will 
relationship between seventeenth- repair this omission? 


until the summer of 1977 and «* »«««■«: 

Zh he has now rejoined. It con- t«?e object* end up as mere teaching 
S succinct expression of Cork’s «|‘ds or illustrations In a narrative. 

namely that art should, “ Sophisticated display techniques” 
S will “ belong to woiking ^ »nt inevitably mean an increase 
Tj. rtttli ai- than a dwindling *“ accessibility or understanding. 

fhle 1 ’ and that “the creation of this ^* a .^ es t jj fl 8n< * N a, j onB l 

w art can only come about when Gallery try by quite convem.o.ial 
5,,'f iuelf has become socialist, “‘cons to bring their audience (a 

^ f fr rrd m “ ,hun, ‘ niwri * n 

ltWf of the word . with some of the riches of their 

liis indeed remarkable that, week collections. If the experience proves 


h many at an unconscious, ond hence not 


H tern pis 


huvu sensed. It is a pity that Cork 
did nut elaborate liis view, eiibc-r 
in i be original ai'ticU* or tile puM 4 
script to it, that “ nt least private 
Jus opposed to public J collections 
hare been assembled with some 


The big band life 


% Charles Fox 

STANLEY DANCE l 
The World of Earl Hines 
324pp. Stdgwick end Jackson. £6.95. 
1 0 283 98613 1 

DIZZY GILLESPIE with AL FRASER 
Dizzy i to Be or not to Bop 
552pp. W. II. Allen. E9.95. 

0 491 0227G X 


concerts): “He was the first one 1 
evnr saw playing piano with one 
heme* and conoiicting with the 
other.” Soon, afterwards, at tlie 
Grand Terrace in Chicago, a club 
run by Al Capone’s mob. Hines 
presided over che floor-show as 
well as leading the band. The kind 
of musical packaging he learnt 
there continues, even today, to irri- 
tate the more serious-minded jazz 
buffs (it is not unusual for bim to 
embark on a medley of tunes about 
beverages, starting with Tea For 
Two, then slipping into Black Cof- 
/*«). ■ 


d er week for close on a decade, - l fe enhancing ” (a Cork touch- ln ? ,bdt ^t should, lose some sumcihinq m society hex disturbing nolmi behind rtiem of why art is 
Cork was allowed to dispense with the better ; if not, * 'ZX- ' n 'V ] ™' wn *- , k worth creating and presemog ot 

the customary narrow coverage of fllld r h e visitor decides he prefers a . lld one 01k * cnief coil ti mu fork’s probe nt seems to be an all —a courageous admission, in the 
Edfic art ^exhibitions in London fosojnd h hafter nfonifi orUways, “ ons “ this cause is to Imply. j ll( , biUly , nake „n his mind light of his vigorous support of a 
. Itten. ‘9* pe "“. 9*1 -Li «« A.: somewhat dubiously, that there is whMho ho t« th* “ workino Wculrb Tax on nnvate ownership of 


ing how the floor at the Savoy ton’s might have lieeu written by same anecdote trotted out by tm 
Ballroom ('‘Harlem’s Hume of Queen Victoria, a cureful mixture or three side men as well u fe 
Happy Feet") subsided beneath of discretion ond blandness. Per- loader comes close M acting itu 
the cavorting of the jitterbugs (the haps tlie best have been Louis opiate. Yet die inclusion of tk? 
ballroom’s manager testily puts the Armstrong's recollections of grow- shifting viewpoints often thromit 
record straight on an adjoining ing up in the red-light district of some canny observations, 
page). But this is balanced by the New Orleans, Jelly Roll Morton’s . , . . . 

perceptive account of the way bidding for a place in history . r hcre "• ‘9 1 ’ •“■W*' , 9*' 
bebop took shape in New York's in those conversations he hud tlu * practicality of Franz. Jttitt, 
after-hours clubs. Maybe Gillespie with Alan Lomax, and Eddie ? ,,u of Hinc V snxophomsu. xtofl- 
carries his fascination with percus- Cmidon's wisecracking account of sn,ne fuels about Jw “ 

sion too far, blaming North Ameri- high-jinks in Chicago and New f ,uc jf RO wten^the hoodluw_«H 
can slave-owners— they stopped the York, Aubrey-llke in its pinpoint- clmrpe . You got your j »fcj 

transplanted Africans from playing ing 0 E forbles and frailties. i 1 -’ ihfhK hlf 

then- drums — for the monorhyth- 1Afl _ . . , J°‘'“ if J‘» b| c ^ bfl 

charactOL.-of ,mosL Afi'd-Ameri- yVUat ttwny readers of Jazz lives or gone, or closed, or pa«W 

can music, unlike the situation in “'e *eekmg of course, is some in- across ”. Or Aie jMu 
Brazil and Cuba, where drumming si e ,,c u . 1 ? thc ” UM ' : “«•* «“'■ Rod I^vin recoil bif prjj“ 

was nermitled and onlvi-hvihins tu . de ? iW portormers. In the case ran jinn wrlillp (oumig nho. 


same anecdote trotted eut.bytw 
or three sidemen as well « tk 
loader comes close to acting it u 
opiate. Yet die inclusion ot tkw 


Symmetry can Ikj suggestive as _ Hines was not alone, of course. 


in order to direct his readers atten- t | 18l need j,e no reflection on the s ° m 
lion to the broader issues to which skills t i, e muse um staff. Nor is ““ 
uch occasions ffive. rise. Lovers ot j t necessarily a reflection on the ^ , 
fainting and sculpture must look priorities of our educational sys- )P ff 
tisenhere than in this volume for - ann 


art is often worse taught in 


jtoh imaginative insights into fami- tra diii 0 na| public schools than in 


iy», r * ■ . , | . ■ i- lutiui my in iiium uu ■■■» Miiiiu light ci f his vigorous stipport uf B 

,he somewhat dubiously, that there is whether h c belongs to the “working Wculrb Tax on private ownership nf 
. i s an artist lying dormant within pMp | e •• he idealizes or the ” dwind- works of art. But to give him hi* 
the everyone, waiting for an opportunity Jj ^|j, e » be so frequently chas- due, his conception of the critic in- 
svs- tc !,, be r * l *f* ed o" society— a very |iz * ( (Orwell had no such diffi- eludes “the right to be swayed by 
in different thing from saying that we eidlv j The impression thnt he has nn entirely unforeseen encounter 
in a £ e * ,L pMMtiaHy responsive to > aes- conMiou ,| y Lnsl h j mse i£ \ n the :ole which might confound even bit 
nuv tht:tl ? c-»P er,ence - Cork wants »n of a i93Q S . st yl e critic of socielv is most deeply hold convictions . With 


bebop took shape in New York's 
after-hours clubs. Maybe Gillespie 
carries his fascination with percus- 


their drums— for the monorhyth- 
me, chqractOL of .most Afvd- Ameri- 
can music, unlike the situation in 
Bruzii and Cuba, where drumming 


There is, for example, the eu» 
tiu l practicality’ of Franz Jich» 
one of Hines's saxophonisu. rwO- 
ing some fuels about w iff 
Chicago wlien the hoodlum «» 


Se iohowhiB ' disltinct' C bir related 10 nttribute th « P 0S8ess i®" or olher ' defined with great precision : his 
ihemc* • ° die 8 exclusiveness and fn- wise of Restheti £ sensibility Jo any u5e of lhe word j 8 probably iiuendcd 
scefiSu .V rerer Whfther . single factor such as this. io carry .. connotations , of .. both 


the news that Cork has relumed to 
the Kt'emrig Sftmriflrd after an ab-- 
sencc of three years, we can per- 
il aps look forward to further con- 
versions nf this kind. 


w*ll as agreeable. Earl Lines, for Annstrong never really d is- was permitted and polvrhvthins ‘“tie* of its performers. In the case rail into while jmiraig rtsJM- 

ena tuple, has frequently fr^en ll,l 8 IJIS hed between show business tt boiind • y of these two books they cun also East with Dizzy Gillwpici «• 

Culled a "trumpet stvle pianist” Bfld W "' IC J awr K® 1 recognized as ,, ‘ . . discover how it felt to be gifted diesirn : "l put * Jewish' 

because of Iris penchant for deploy- a . rt ’ t0 s l l ?* 1 _ a 1 " extent that must- How these two books com- a fid black in America before hxz my visa for Pakistan, i"d 

. while «ans ../of GiHespio’s .- -* 1 ' * ' 


wig patterns of single nates, while n c a . _ j u j . e lP ia s Beners 
Dimy Gidlespie explains the hax-' b !? ,' a 'PP ro * c h 

ntoittc admitnesa of his trumpet . ' "TomminB . bolstering 


mat musi- 
generution 
Jroach as 


How do these two books com. a pd black in Ami 
pare with other jazz autobiogra- was regarded as 
pines? Mezz Mezzrow is generally before there wen 
credited with producing the most ships in Black Studies': The docu- 


was regarded as on art form, weren't going to let »•* 1 
before there were any professnr- next country, which I ,*"v*! 


; . moittc aarnitneas or nts trumpet. ..', ■1: * "r -ii.* z- — *"*r ”V" u,uai - snips m biack aiuates. i ne mien- 

I solos by tlie fact that lie also learnt , ,e ,l 9. H ® e of ^ the black ..man as a romantic, Charles Mqngus with pro- mentation is casual yet frubsuintkil. 

> . tivnkw iika nu»« w<j nappy. praiiciiiH clown.. It Is nice tn vicihe the closest comoerltihn fm> Sometimes the multiple coverage 


to-' play the pkno and under stun d 
how chords worked. For a -abort 
tAme the, careen* of the ,two musi- 
daas overlapped When [ Gillespie 
worked in the brass section of the 
*bia band that Hide 5 was' leading in 
1943. ■ And hi manner, as wolf as 


happy, prancipg qfojvn. It is nice to 
discover that Gillespie hds. changed 
Ins mind, not ouly, feeing Ann- 


vj ding tlie closest competition for 
Baron Munchausen ; Duke E I ling- 


drawback : hcarm/, the presbyter urn. 


next country, which i 
S yria”, Whereupon lbe . 
r>ei>nrt mem promptly 
the npplicattnn— -this'- * 


bccesrihllliv of much arr whether - sin 8 |e ,uCtor aucn as in 6- » rt MfT connotations 01 «» « 

M or new (the recent ’trend to- Much as one would like to be- “socialist and “ '“J, 

M«h art as investment comes lieve ft, Cork’s underlying naeump- « recent 1 papers entitled Making 

'nier severe attack, though the Lion that art Is of more than min* .Art bocw 1 , .h x. „ 

naia cause of this^— inhation — is not ority concern is not based on con- Mass ^^^ ri a 0 "J?JYa«hiB inflli- 

mtnfloned); the failure of education creie evidence. Jt Is also surprrs- not-., hav artists* Per- 

! museum, to bring art within ing that he Snores the very real ence on - - ' ^ ll | h Q J' ^ons for 

i«di of the man in the street; the social role played bv museums in haps iheie weie good reusons ^ 

Dimnj of die commercial gallery provincial cities, where a bioad , Hacumentai-v aims of the 

sriforkand the inadequacy of mast cross-section of the community, and ntwnai, documentary J I np 

•Iwnaiives to public puironage ; nht just those belonging lo the movement too restricting, in 


haps there were good reusons for 
thfcr— artists indy have found the 
rational, documentary aims of lhp 


Make 



strong in correct historical per spec- -a— t -j . p 
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RWE MANET : 

Wnal, 1893-1899 • 

Edired by i e an Griot 
Paris: Klinckxieck. 


5 quaqueresses " ond “ pltcbepHi 
look well on the page.) She was 
perfectly well aware of her good 
fortune in seeing so many distin- 
guished meu on a day-to-day basis, 
but she never tried to show them 


It was in May 1900 that Julie 
Manet • was married . to Ernest 


P— 

I The 


Rouart. ot the same , time as her 0 ff (or to show them up) in her 
cousin Jeannie Gobillnrd was mar- diary. She also knew that the more 
rlcd to *Paul Vdliry. It was on a us- s h e enjoyed, the conversation, a nn 


swiwiy gwng qo:rar e« to contra- mileage 

■ te° , eut0rp , H ? e - ' next, iii 

strain t- . ^ at ter < 
-<|»rt from • ^iBressions (often i 
: jam hlEfek American argot* (i fayed p 

‘ w: Earl - HineS, fakarni . :1ft 1905 ita a 


i we ,or .ppiy tweivp oiact . families 

- •L a --’h:- 1 popuiariou, of ■ lp,000 . . (when ^iU^pie mto gentile - 

; Southern - WacJ« ;'airrfved. in bilk 
, during .- tiio first, , World ,, War, s0t V. e embrace 

Win tvs (parents , bad to have (he #;^ u{pG ; 9 ? ev r» -)f , : 


■a=--^~ picious marriage, in that the Rouart, t he mote brilliant it was, the more 

• ■ ■ - ■ were .firm favourites , with Degps, difficult it would be to get it down 

Jut. »| ■ - ' ... , • .-• _ k Rbnoir ahd many another Friend on paper afterwords. 

1 Edouard °f J«l»« Manet’s family. ( He was she tc u s us how Renoir showed 
SK) flml nf ^^hlfwoilsofshe the^flanci tif our dreams , Renoir he ® * bere t0 put the horizon line 
an of.Betthe Mollsot. She - f ote to her when he heard uf w u en che was painting a landscape, 

Wubs an ^ distinguished jjjg;,. engagement.) But the mar- , ^ w j} e g as ate the- same dinner 

S> 1 who grew U P to be a ^ th mzfth made In Heaven, had . Reverting when h« was at home, 
[bty distinguished old., . ijjjedvantage for posterity that nj-f/^hat MallarmO said to the. 
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'W8. girl who grew up to ,be a 
tfFooiug , R p4 distinguished qjd. 
^v»of Whom (icithing Qut gaod had 
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He die bn* hft P B «o inclination, to .continue (ha top hat, and exactly what 

dlRry thotrshe had ktpt from August w 0 md said to Degas when flhe* 
ill torafis : igg, when sha wasfourteen year* MO ||- ni n D n Berthe Morisots 


;• excuses for.: die consequent sc 
. explained to.. them). . Gi 

8 14. 4wro til 1917, grew up; in i Si 
arolina;,. He . become,. : aware; 


.Isaddtu DUncan, Ruth St Denis and/?, rovv8 'Questionable nil the 
Maith?' Grahami : which aimed- th , w *f n '/htijed to dance, a 

smbrace- £ . ree d [mice Trom the techntca| \ind : rmrtarkqMy . fcst-qlianHina ant. The 
lew* ' If formal cortstraitits of traditional .. ' « r, WpB bteck-and^whlte 


3 - memorial exhibition, and how Paul 

ear* for Valfry once spoke for two-and-a-mm 
kniirc Without st odd ing. She ufro. 


k ,5 lB 9 vWUpr to papa : l893 - when she was fourteen years banging Berthe Morisot’s 
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hpfnra ffndinE theiMeHMao 4 I ^ ^ a service that had be- dinry served her as. a confident in - Catoe row i ^ w voting people, 
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SPORT AND ADVENTURE 


By gas and by God 


By Macdonald Harris 


CHARLES AlcCARRY, wllli BEN 
AtlHU/.ZO, MAXIE ANDERSON mid 
I.AKIIY NEWMAN : 

no utile Eagle 

278pp. W. It. Allen. £7.95. 
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There is something romantic _ mid 
impractical, utopian—" dreamlike " 
is perhaps the word I ani gin ping 
for— about man's urge to fly. That 
this challenge has now been con- 
quered takes away nothing front its 
dreaminess. Any fairly sensitive 
person who has flown as an airline 
passenger has been aware of t his 
sense of unreality — the disbelief 
firSL that the thing is really going 
to tuke off, and then. Inter, rhe 
seirialion of banging suspended, 
apparently motionless, in a faintly 
humming blue nothiug, while the 
landscape rolls by underneath. And 
if ht-imei-rlian-air craft are a fulfil- 
ment of this atavistic yet curiously 
uiciuphysicu! and unearthly urge, 
balloons are even more so. because 
they require no external source of 
power and are moved solely by rbc 
forces of nature — wind, iuid* the 
difference in specific gravity 
between one sec of gases and 
an oilier. 

Although the design and making 
of aircraft is today a highly techni- 
cal speciality, it always has, and 
still does, attract cranks and handy- 
men — like the Wright brothers them- 
selves. Lindbergh— the Kid Who 
Could Du Anything, loner, mech- 
anic, pilot, dreamer, is the arche- 
type. Max Anderson, Ben Abruzzo, 
and Larry Newman, rhe three 
American balloonists who finally 
conquered the Atlantic in 1978 after 
many others had failed, were just 
such “amateurs". All three were 
experienced aviators and had flown 
' fc hot-air balloons, but none of them 
had ever been in a gas bulloou be- 
fore the first transatlantic' attempt 
of Anderson and Abruzzo in 1977. 
Ihey knew nothing of celestial navi. 
Ration, and they had only a prac- 
tical aviator's grasp of aerodynamics 
and meteorology. But they Inid 
several advantages, and these were 
enough. Two of them were wealthy, 
and all rliree were highly motivated. 
They wanted very strongly to be 
the first to cross the Atlantic in a 


free balloon. And they were men 
who had a strong conviction iliac 
they could do anything. 

Anderson, a wealthy engineer 
front Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
firsL got the idea of a transatlantic 
balloon flight from a National Geo • 
graphic article about the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of Ed Yost, u balloonist 
and balloon manufacturer front 
South Dakota. He had no difficulty 
cniiimunicdting his enthusiasm to 
Abruzzo, hi$ business partner and 
fellow hot-air balloonist. They 
ordered a balloon f-ront Yost at a 
cost of $50,000, and spent another 
S 3,000 for a single lesson in a small 
plastic-film balloon which wus after- 
wards discarded. The gondola, 
which was built like a boat in case 
of a lauding at sea, they designed 
and constiucted themselves. 

Beginning in 1873, there had been 
fourteen attempts to cross die 
Atlantic in a free balloon, ten of 
them since 1953. Ten people lunl 
died in these unsuccessful efforts. 
Yost himself, who probably knew 
more about manned helium balloons 
than anyone else in the world, had 
failed in Ms own attempt, coming 
down in the Atlantic 700 miles 
short of Portugal. The first attempt 
of Anderson and Abruzzo in 1977, 
in a 100,000 cubic-foot Yost-built 
balloon they mimed Double Eagle, 
was no more successful, although 
they got out of it alive. Unable to 
reach the proper altitude to ride an 
east-bound pressure-ridge, they 
were caught in an eddy, drifted in 
an ignominious circle off Green- 
land, and came down in heavy seas 
to be rescued by an American heli- 
copter from Iceland. Because of 
their inadequate clothing and plan- 
ning, both suffered intensely from 
cold on this first flight, and 
Ahruzzo’s foot was severely and 
perhaps permanently damaged by 
frostbite. 

$100,000 down the drain, hut 
they were ready to try again. The 
second attempt, in August 1978, was 
successful. They flew from Presque 
Isle, Maine, to Miserey near Paris 
in a little more titan five days. The 
new “ Double Eagle II ” was larger 
and more expensive, the gondola 
was modified, the equipment was 
better, and they, were joined by a 
third crewman, 'Larry Newman,- -a 
thirty-year-old freelance aviator 
who had flown everything from 
hang-gliders to Lear jets. Even so 
there were some tight moments. At 
one time it looked as though New- 
man, might be pitched out over the 


Shetland Islands, to come down in 
his hang-glider. But they made it 
to Paris, like Lindbergh. Then, one 
by one, they were allowed to sleep 
in the bed in the American Embassy 
in which Lindbergh had slept after 
his flight in 1927. 

This lias all the makings of a fine 
narrative. And indeed Double Eagle 
tines tell a beautiful story. Ft is part 
of the literature of truvel adventure, 
u particularly rich genre which goes 
back at least as far as Hukluyt'a 
Voyages, and in more recent times 
includes Salomon August Andr£e’s 
diary of his fatal attempt to reach 
the North Pole with two coinpauiuiis 
in a gas balloon in 1897 (his balloon 
was also named Eagle), Scott's 
Antarctic diaries. Joshua Slocum's 
Sfli/mg Alone Around the World, 
Lindbergh's We, and Francis 
Chichester's Gypsu Moth Circles the 
World, along with a host of other 
books on single-handed urcunilluvi- 
giirions. 

But there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between these and the 
McCnrry book. And the difference 
derives precisely from the fact that 
this is the McCarry book — the book, 
that is, of a professional writer— 
not the Anderson book, or the 
Ahruzzo-Anderson-Newmaii book. 
Lindbergh was alone with his plane ; 
the two of them he called " we 
He wrote his own book. The 
Abruzzo-Andcrsoii-Newman expedi- 
tion, and the book that came out of 
it, are '* systems 

The Double Eagle II balloonists 
were not exactly alone as they 
drifted eastward over the Atlantic. 
In spite of their amateurish ness 

Saddle days 

By Roger Longrigg 


MICHAEL SETH-SMITH: 

Knight of the Turf 
The Life and Times of Sir Gordon 
Richards 


thcir-i was a highly organized mid 
highly technical vein lire. The 
ground support team included Yum. 
rhe balloon manufacturer, a retired 
US Air Force colonel named Doc 
Wiley, who served ns crew chief, 
Robert B. Rice, rhe chief meteorolo- 
gist of the private Weather Services 
Corporation and probably the most 
knowledgeable meteorologist in the 
United States, uiul Richard 
Schwocbcl, a federal research scien- 
tist and high-altitude uiimuimccl 
balloon expert, who served us tech- 
nical director. Their elect runic 
equipment was unbelievably com- 
plex, so much so th.it they didn't 
always under stand how to use it. Ir 
included an Omega digital naviga- 
tion system utilizing signals from 
three land-stations which didn't 
work because a shorcside computer 
broke down. The " chase plane ’’ 
was a niillion-dolktr Lear jet owned 
by a combine including Ahruz/o ami 
New-m an. Mil it ary communications 
specialists, air traffic controllers, 
airline pilots, amateur ratlin opera- 
tors and rescue personnel were in 
constant contact all along the flight 
course. There was ABC television 
equipment on board, and television 
camera planes were flying around 
them for a large part of the time 
they were over land. The basic 
flight decisions — the choice of opti- 
mum altitude, what to do about 
ballast, how much gas to vent — were 
made on the ground by Wiley and 
Schwoebcl. Often the balloonists 
were surprised and pleased to re- 
port back to their base, “Thill's 
just what we would have dune.” 
Abruzzo referred to the first Double 
Eagle as a " balloon system ”, not 
u balloon. 


of such marvellous horses as Bus- 
tiuo and Troy. These past twenty- 
five years clearly deserve to be re- 
corded and it comes as no surprise 
that Sir Gordon was contemplating 
a sequel to his earlier memoirs. He 
was not very encoiirnging, there- 
for, when Michael Seth-Smith 
approached him to discuss the book 
now under review. However, he de- 


b.™ — li! 

h/ng way Irom We or Sailing . 11 
A round the World . i * % 
' system ". u was wrlt c , oi | 0# H i 
J. he participants but J 01 ^ 
'ess mil al writer. It | s ?• 

I mice, un the first flight 
hi o n i st s uiud venently lift 
recorder running f or several i.“ w 
.mcl thus provided valuable 
ground and " human 
inlet-views, technical data 
research, mid newspeff^S 
Hie writing itself h impeS 
even though, like tho bEt 
ns equipment, it i s a H CcTe 
pi ex mid tries to carry, too mud 
1 here is u genuine sense of susm, 
in the description of both fffi 
all the more remarkable sine?, 
know in advance, more or less hn, 
they came out. The p.erjonafi 
«t the three balloonists — and ti 
wives ground-crew, apd others £ 
vutved — conic through well. 

But something is missing: th 
sense oF isolation, of the Indivi'diul 
1 1 ii in n 1 1 consciousness pitted crafillr 

uguinst nature, the loconlc heroism 
of Scott s last diary entry: '■For 
God’s sake look after our wopja" 
it was Anderson perhaps, ihi insti.' 
gut nr nt the expedition and in 
spirit mu I chief at least, who caw 
closest. At a National Geographic 
Society award ceremony in April 
1979 he said, "The world... L 
beauty that is indescribable. Bit 
world is passing below you. You find 
humility, which Is very hard for 
men like Larry, Ben, and me. Bin 
it is good to have found it." Per- 
haps lie should have written his oho 
lmok. 


living, his skill in the saddle, but 
loyalty to bis old friend would kssp 
him silent About the impudent aid 
cynical irresponsibility with which 
Don ug line let so many people doM, 
so badly, often long after the bn 
moment. 

Tn one further respect it* is prok 
ably u goud thing that a hand other 


Whales of the air 


185pp. H odder and Stoughton. £8.50. cided^ot^ was* persuad&d 01 'that to Hum l,is own has written thlstal. 

' ■■■■■ ■ —■■■■■ of 75 would be wearisome, and lie 

has instead cooperated In the pre- 
paration of this one. 

The racing world esteems Sir 
Gordon as It esteems almost no one 
else, for his Integrity, his kindness, 
and Mi truly extraordinary record 
as a jockey ; it would have wcl- 


Sir Gordon Richards rode nearly 
5,000 winners. He was champion 
jockey twenty-six times. Ha was the 
fifst map ; to beat Fred ^cher's 
record of 248 winners in a season. 
He was the first jockey to be 


VJUI IIUI1 m/mu' 

mentioned, or would have plated 
down to nea r-i n visibility, the ku« 
decency and generosity which tuw 
filled Ills life and made hi* 
us well us admired. Modesty 
have given us n partial portrait in- 
stead of this complete one. • : 


knighted. He was a household name 


as very few sportsmen, and no other n 0 C fS U "ni°i hook, 111 however, which is at jjj 

jockeys except Archer, Lester Pig- “Pf 0 * l * ul * .sight surprising and disappoint! 

f o.t and perhaps Steve. Dan.ghue 

the way things have wofked out, 

Mr Seth -Smith is it thoroughly com- 
petent historian, nnd n seasoned 
researcher. I suspect that this hook 
is richer in helpfully organized 
facts than had an amateur writ tan 
it; Sir Gordon's career, and esno- 
CJ ally the. origins and early life 
which had 90 profound nnd giuIiii 1 - 
ing aii effect on him. arc placed 


By C. Hi Gibbs-Smith 


KAilL CLAUS BERG s , ’ - 

Zeppcliq 

Die; Gescbichte. eines ,- ; , • 

unw^hrscheinltchen Erfqlges 

296;' pp... 223 illustration^. Munich 
Schjrmar/Moseh. 

3 921375 23 I . . 


The wide- psychological range of 
this book can be guessed from Its 
sub-title — "the history of aii im- 
probable. success”. The Zeppelin 
lias Mways occupied a special place 
in .German ’ aeronautical and social 
history i. from phallic symbol to 
. giant national 'mascot beloved by a 
whole nation, the Zeppelin was a 

fascinating self-propelled • -aerial 
v^Whale whose history star ted-^so far 
■as - the public whs concerned — -in 
J90p,- AvHen • Count.' Ferdinand von 
■Zeppelin's : first rigid' and '. vastly 
"ulopgated (127 -metres) aerdstat was 
presented tO the inhabitants around 
-Lol# Consumed 5 it' was floated out 
ptVifo the still .waters 1 of. 'th-e lake 
on tt vast pontoon— -soon to be fol- 
lowed by a floating hangar-inn d 

• rxkon qlofc and -off -through the Air 
by -Just two 1 Dataller engines at -the 
mudest speed of 28-29 kilometres ait 

• hour:, The book' contains ho less than 
thirteen' photos ;bf . this, rare bird, 
some ti dvbr- published before. 

r Nearly 140 Zeppelins, along with ft 
few wood-framed Schiitto-Lunz ships, 
were. built before, thu disaster to the 
If jpdenbiirfl ,m 1937: And Just after, 
whop the Graf Zeppelin II .was Uis- 
manifedt .Many canid tp griqf for a 
V»ir*0ty ,0J meteorological :ahd Otller 
reasons,-, aiuf ..many .were 1 brought 
doivyrjn . Wond',.Wn:ri One'; but iii 
peace-time j -the .,des cruqt Ion of a 
.Zqpneliu, was more lUcely to result 
in ih,c .lHit. bring handed, round the 
<Gei>riiuii ; nation 1 td -■subscribe for. q 
rifft? t*n*v r a then uhan *any t »ct-y irphTed 


to cense building the giantx. Today 
few people realise that ■ between 
1910 and 1914, despite the constant 
danger of hydrogen in the envelopes 
and .numerous hazards 011 the 
ground, five Zeppelins ran a passen- 
' ger service wit nut Germany which 

• carried more than 35,000 passengers 
without: a single fatality, aver some 

• 170,000 air-miles. 1 “ 

As .weapons of . war,-, they were 
1 poked, upon as an unholy terror in 
the skies ; but apart From tying up 
. men and equipment in' the United 
Kingdom, they did prccibus little 
damage here and- suffered appalling 
los|es, particularly from British 
fighter aircraft. The bravery of the 

• crews was outstanding, as no one 
was allowed .a parachute. , 

After the war, the famous Graf 
. Zeppelin became the world’s- great- 
est airship and achieved a round- 
the-world flight of 22,000 miles In 
■ twenty-one days; she carried thous- 
ands of passengers over* tho wot Id’s 
trade . routes , until honourably 
retired, If America .Jijtd. allowed her 
, successor, (he'-Hlndoufurg, to liaye 
non-inflammable 'helium > to lift her, 

1 1 ! r j ) , e “^-ZopPSlins ^ would un- 

doubtedly still be flying, today. ’ 

- j > Karl . Claus hoi- g : has Vvr if ten chap- 
ters on .the historical aiid psycho- 
logical aignlElchnce- of the Zeppelin, 

• but for English readers the main 
■merest; of ; hls bottk lies in the 
superb . series, -excellently . -repro- 
duced, of 223 Photos, mqny unknown 
to us • nnd Coming, one Iniagliius, 
from that still unexhausted nriihe. in 

. the Zeppelin Atchiv at Friedrichp- 
llmfeil. -. -. , . . . . ,-■■■ r 

' I cannot --de'ctde quite whici'il 
should fqel thqt tlib Zeppelins wet'e 
so benutiful blit . I do feel that, %s 
■' do htliny otherai today who: rematti' 

•her them. -The -plates In this book 
‘ foi'inl the- finest pictures til I et’ywa 
« have .so » far had a£ this strange 
■ aerial phenomenon. The final series, 
showing the', blazing.: death, of the 


have been. He nas earned the ad- 
miration of millions who have seen 
him, or simply heard about him, 
and the warm affection and esteem 
of those with whom he has person- 
ally dealt. It is a pleasure to read 
about such , a man. " . 

Sir . Gordon published his auto- 
biography My Story, in 1955, shortly 
after he hung up his boots; (Ho was 
assisted hi this b 
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Conquering the court 


By John Barnard 


original il- search places the notes 
st'purmely and keys them into the 
page too loosely for the reader 10 
be able to identify the sources un 
many occasions. 

Andrews's book left much to be 
desired: it Is marred by an eager 
credulity which allows him, for 


are piobably undependable, since 
Charles II was not alwuys able 10 
match his promises, he calculates 
that between 1673 and 1676 the 
Duchess was promised pensions 
and rights totalling £43,700 a year, 
£61,000 in ca-sh, and, among other 
things, fees for the sole of various 
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-The lewdest as well as the fairest 
of King Charles’s concubines '» was 
loha Oldmixon’s pithy diaractei iza- 
ilMj of Barbara Painter, Duchess of 
CMtlemaitie- Her career, frequently 
rsirageous and marked equally by 
financial greed on behalf of he* self 
sad her children und by gcnero.‘ty 
it, her lovers, was a constant cause 
ebatomporary gossip, scandal 
tod public resentment. Inevimbly, 
sources m-e hmaed ; 


And washing (lest the scent her 
crime disclose) /His sweaty hooves, 
tickles him ’twixt the toes’'— as 
fact, nnd this credulity is coupled 
with a disconcerting coarseness of 
lone (Andrews describee the Duch- 
ess as “ a woman for whom love 
stopped at the prepuce and clitoris 
and whose only ecstasy was 
avarice ”). Elizaheih Hamilton's 
account is cool nnd objective 
(Wycherley- is ihore, but not as a 
lover), nnd. , chooses .to set . the 
Duchess's .life more fully,, within 
the political events of Charles ll|s 
and liis .successor’s reigns. There is 


nSfo 0 n a Xt«minccl that Charles ■ account nf her family back- 
n should 'not be ruled by wuineit, ground and its interlocking in- 
n wtoifl » himself to refer terests, and of the way in winch 

tould only h»*ng , j," 1 ®,. . fo| . th8 the Duchess maintained her pro- 


to her as "the Lady 
disapproving Evelyn she *»« 
[Jaily, “ that Infamous Athil 
tiLSie"; Pepys, overwhelmed by 
hfr beauty, sometimes shocked by 
her behaviour but titillated by the 
r( port that she used ull the 
"nicks" in A retine’s postures, con- 
fffsed his “love” for her m his 
Jiaiv and on one occasion dreamed 
I bat he had her "in my turns and 
was admitted to use all ihediij- 
Jiance that 1 desired with her . 
Political and moral revulsion led to 
the circulation of scabrous inanti- 
uiipt lampoons. 

Born in 1640, Barbara VIHiers 
reached London in the last years of 
the Interregnum, first appearing In 
todeiv hi “ a very plain country 
dreis'*. She was soon passionately 


eminence despite Charles’s new 
mistresses. The bonk argues that 
historians are wrong to discount 
her influence on the King’s poli- 
cies. She instances (us do Ar.di'-ws 
and Clarendon himself) the part 
ployed by the circle rt und ihe 
Duchess and Buckingham in rhe 
overthrow of the Lord Clmncellor, 
and points out that the Duchess 
consistently favoured religious tol- 
eration for dissenters and Roman 
Catholics. But, an Lady Hami!f>n 
admits, the main concern of the 
royal mistress was with income, 
property nnd titles fur herself and 
tier children. 

Despite its obvious virtues, the 
book leaves rhe feeling llint the 
Duchess of Cleveland lias eluded her. 


mans account of November 1673 
which noted the sum of £400,000 
" given away since session of which 
the Duchess of Cleveland and 
Portsmouth has the largest share ", 
m oiher words, the King's mis- 
tresses received something 
approaching 10 per cent of the 
total value of the kingdom's 
exports in 1660, which has been 
ctilculuied at £4,000,000. in com- 
parison, the total anminl expend- 
iture of a magnate like the Duke 
nf Bedford during the 1660s and 
1670« was only £9,000 excluding 
loans nnd taxes. Samuel Pepys’s 
solary in 1660 as " clerk of the 
king’s ships” was £350: by 1666 he 
managed tn accumulate £6,200, uml 
wlier lie bought n coach and pair 
me years later lie was the object, 
of envy. A sweeper In the King’s 
playhouse, frequented by the Ducli- 
uss, was paid twelve pcnco u day, 
with food. 

Set against these figures, the 
losses which the Duchess, iiiciiired 
gambling were prodigious; it was 
i-L-puricd that in a single night's play 
ill 1679 she lust £20,000. This, to- 
gether with her personal extrava- 
gance and her generosity to her 
lovers (ilie French uinbussitdor 
believed chat Churchill gained 
£11)0.000 frunl her), ensured that 
despite roynl favour Mie ran into 
debr. Her most philistine act was 
ihe demolition of Nnnsuch Palace, 
selling ihe materials and Idling ihe 
laud. It i.s nut surprising ili.u 
Miiivcll’s Last Inst rue lions to a 


« . - - Paradoxically. Andrews, who has nil M;||VC|n 1<IIM J „ Sfr iM:inH.* ,u .< 

... love with Henry lermyn, barl ut eye for u good quotation nnd is nap- written fmiu a Parliamen- 

Cherterfield. a widower pursuing pior about using lampoons, in some |||rv v jewpniiir sliuuid he so con- 
uveral young women while nt the wnvs Lukes the reader closer to his tei : rtl , d , v nh sexual mid rinnncial 

tame time seeking, unsuccessfully, , ! - 

d marriage with Fairfax’s daughter. 

Willi seemingly equal cynicism, the 
(ulure Duchess married Roger 
Palmer in 1659 but continued n 
nifittpnndence with Chesterfield. 


depict her as a flagrant example of 
voracious female sexuality, deeply 
feared in a predominantly mascu- 
line society whose sexual mores 
were in flux. Hie focus of Eliz- 
abeth Hamilton's biography does 
not allow much exploration of this 
urea, und her book closes with rhe 
words: 

For over a decade Ithe Duchess) 
had . . . Idominuted] the Court 
with her beauty, her wit and her 
opportunism, embodying the sen- 
sual brilliance of the reign of 
Charles II, the zest for life that 
often plunged over into excess, 
and the humanity and enjoyment 
of ihnt pleasure-seeking court. 

This is surely too saniii/cd an 
account. As Rochester’s life and 
pUL-iiy show, the Court’s *' sensual 
brilliance " and "pleasure-seeking" 
had a dark and destructive side. 
Rather than being the guiltless 
paradise of the hedonist, the Court 
framed its ethos within ihe Puri- 
tan’s need to degrade sensual love, 
with a related anxiety about pro- 
miscuity on the part of women. 
Hence ihe significance of the gro- 
tesque incident recorded in a copy 
nf a note allegedly made hy Lord 
Coleraine on December JO, 1675. It 
claims ihnt the Duchess, visiting 
ihe mummified body of Bishnp 
Braylii-nnk in St Pauls’ Cliuniry, 
after crossing herself served It 
"like a Turkish Eunuch & dlsniem- 
hcrod as much of i lie Priviiv ui the 
Lady could get Into her month tn 
bile (fur want of o circumcising 
Penknife in cm)...". What mat- 
ters is less whether or, not this 
story (which Andrews accepts with- 
out question nqd Hamilton ignores) 
is true than the fact that it pre- 
sents the Duchess as a nightmarish 
twin-figure — ti blasphemous Papist 
desec mini- mid a rugtria den rnfii 
ibremcning even the dead. 

■ The oilier side of tlie contem- 
porary response Is apparent in ihe 
wav in which the mere sight nf her 


in the sale of his stock in J682. The 
iconography gives valliible evidence 
of how the Duchess was seen nnd 
wished to be seen. Ignoring oiher 
pain lings, for instance hy John 
Michael Wright and Samuel Cnnpcr, 
Lely depicted her like other oristn- 
crn tic siltors, as a shepherdess 
hut also, and more Ironically, os St 
Barbara with a sword. Since ihe 
DilcIicss's namesake is tile pm run 
saint of ursenuls and magazines a 
reference to her notorious le-mper 
seems intended. Lely also painted 
her “ sealed as if on a throne ”, und 
as a Madonna with her diughier 
Barbara, The irony and the- blas- 
phemy are clearly deliberate, am! 
all hough Lely's port rail of Nell 
Gwyn and her son ns " Venus re- 
clining with Cupids *’ is more obvi- 
ously titillating than any nf bis 
known portraits of the Duchess nnd 
Pier re Mlgnard’s pa-in ting nf Louise 
dc KiVnuaille with a black buy 
offering her pearls in u shell is 
more overtly sexual, neithei nf 
the-ie mutch the cool insolence mf 
Lely’s portrait of 1 lie Duthess nf 
Cleveland as the repentant Magda- 
lene nr us “ Pallas, protectress id 
hemes” (ironically enough assigned 
in c 1666), in which she attain holds 
a weapon in her hand, this lime a 
speur. 

These portraits arc the obverse 
nf the lampoons precisely bernusu 
they share a common ill eme — ihe 
woman freed nf cuiivemitmul reli- 
gious and sexual inhibit ions. That 
is what maiiered lo her cnnicnip-u- 
iirics, and an unnlysis nf ihe whole 
rouge of Die responses in th.it 
image, admitting iho cimr.se ness as 
well as ihe glamour of Charles 1 1 > 
court, might provide a Miming- point 
for nn undcrsiundlng of her signifi- 
cance. Her life wnultl. of cuiirse, 
need io be located within the con- 
text of changing social and sesual 
attitudes towards women in the late 
seventeenth century. In what ways 
dues ihe Duchess or Cluvehind's life 
aiisivcr to the strains of iht-M. 1 
changer; in a period in which the 
rule and status of women were 
markedly more problematic • ihnn 
earlier ? She is likely to end by 


subject and rhe period. It is parti- C yrryi»ii«|i within the Court, 
culni-ly helpful that he gives the imauo o<f rhe Duclu^o 

full, ' f 1 " llht h C *| l h n uc hess c- enred bv the iumpnnns and Court 

long. ' e,t e|8 « ,* - 11 '*; „ . . ; nph.turs makes clear the public's 


wrote tn Charles II from Paris ill 

. 1678 as an appendix. .Similarly, lie 

£oe bad come to the King's notice q UQl4 . s more fully from The Poor- 

L . . . « _ . ~ I * ...I ■ f IfCDN n mnrb. 


pair— - 

iiml'ivldent response. Althnugli ihe 
satiric u-ssuiilts are pidiiically in- 


hfore they met, and they were 
kwr* in the first year of his Res- 
tprstion, gossip having it ihnt his 
fiid night In London was spent 
with her. Charles was to admit, 
lomeilmes tardily, the pntei'nlty-of 
his children by her, but her list of 
ruhiequent lovers was to match the 
King's in its catholicity. The most 
notable Included Jacob Hall the 


Whores’ Petition ( 1668) — a raock- 
plen to the Duchess for help on 
behRlf of Lend oil's pvosii rules, 
agninst whom the London appren- 
tices had rioted, hurniiiu houses 
and tlest roving fur nit lira- and 
from the ensuing mock reply. • 

This suggests that the 'cal signi- 
ficance of the Duchess of ( live- 
land lies less in anv rftect .din may 


spired, the standard references to made, and there were no fewer than 
i hr Duchess's' sexqal 'appetites twelve hulHcugth pa i‘ traits of her 

Louis the last 


i-ainui-ed thu erotic imagination of looking reactionary rather thnn lib.- 

Pepyx and others. His efforts to _ — * : " 

nbi ii in a pnrirnit uf her,, which cul- 
minuicd in the purchase nf three 
copies of Faitliorne's engraving 
sifter Lely, were not an individual 
.ibeiTaiioh. t.ely painted nt least ten 
pnitriiiis, i >4 wiiich mony copies were 


t? ruled' a woman who In rejecting 
tlie hypocrisies of n sexual double 
standard, took over male values nnd 
used them to satisfy her own ends. 
As a phenomenon she still calls for 
.exutanuiinn. but that explanation 
will only come from placing her 
within tlie wider - context supplied 
by Intellectual and social histioy. 


By Colin Lucas 

^ecUncei-. Charles Har^ ihe actor "hVd'uoon Charles’s mdirios ... 

2EJ* Nell Gwyn, first {]wa , n tw0 ol i, er mtm The first ^ r -ir 

«»5 y i !! u^rKUt is her private rMarimnliip with the DAVin p. 


the King’s Interest), John Churchill 
(later Duke of Marlborough)) 
f a| ph Montagu ' the ambassador to 
Ljtns XIV’s court, the Marquis da 
tmllllnn, and the actor Cordonnel 
Goodman (who, blzarrely, was 
tetused of attempting to poison 
I*® of the ‘ Duchess’s' so ns- 1 - the 
Duchess helped wive his neck nml 
J? Paid off ' the £1,000 fine' from 
“* fhafe lo a highway robbery), 
rin-illy, .'only mniuhs' lifter • the 
of her husband in name In 
I 7 ™, the six tv- five year old 

"“chess inn rried 'Robert PoiUHng;-* 
tiotorlous \4oninnizer ten years Iter 
Junior, who maltreated and fleeced 
,««■, -but who 1 had, 

;S TtI U® h i befoi '« th « 

Duchoss, been 
2,"® 8 ' Mrs' Wadsworth'. 

SS *0 have a ' fortune worth 
£w,Oflo* The Duchess was 
ner family^ but the depositions 


King. Alrhough hot-headed and 
impetuous, she was ihe mother of 
his children, and while lie took up 
with other mistresses. Ins con- 
tinued concern for the Dncltoes 
nnd the children resembles that m 
n “good divorce”. The second is 
her symbolic role, both pnlincnl 
and sexual; Certainly ns m atlnl- 
tress, a Roman Carhnhc and a 
rovnl mistress she shocked Charles s 
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of 


liis render with great clarity, never 
allowing the separate . strands to 
become confused, yet never sacri- 
ficing one meaning of the trial To 
unuthcr. 

He has, moreover, a -shrewd 
undemanding of human nature. 
His character sketches are unerring 
and revealing. Above all, his_ por- 
trait of Louis is remarkably fresh 
California an( ] convincing. The standard cari- 
cature (aside from tho revolution- 
aries’ view nf rhe scheming tyrant 
• - and the royalists' vision -of the 

saintly ntnrtyr) describes hi in as 


real attempt to come to tor ip* -with 
1789 ; be remained . faithful .Lx' bis 
inherited , concept , of .kingship .and 
resisted the revolutionaries whose 
premisses he did hot comprehend. 
However, Ills resistance mattered 
only -to ,£lio extent that it made 
precise cite contradiction between 
divine-right monarchy and ihe 
sovereignty of the nation. ..Mon- 
arch lent ideology argued ^hm ihe 
king was both body, and entlmdi- 
ment (uf the realm), that he whs 
twice-born. The Irrevocable destruc- 
tion of the age-old monarchy of 
France, of its pretentions and the 
whole .social and political sysrem 
that wus interlaced with it, . de- 


a SiMte "Jir n, kmew 

si[^A^.sx ssu'Tt^si arssa: 

lucic uf consequences, wi(h inescap- also sees a man who could at other 
..kl . .1.AIPAB linlurMII ii-romndlnhlcs. limes be determined (rather than 

and decisive, a 
both charm and 
beyond the easy 

.... _hj a man 1 imbued 

with both hinpand compassion and 


conduct made him 
people 


Where the Jacobins were-' wrong 
was in iheir Insistence that the king 
need .not be tried (since monarchy 
itself was a. crime)j The 'execution 
of the king without Trial would have 
amounted to .assassination, which 
would .not have .-destroyed him' -as 


"sa ved r by shore - io.. 1 661. moat . Londoners lit bolic. nnd pr act ical reiginus 'scrypS' that transcended embodiment of the realm. ■ Ic wrs 

.positions t ?PepvsV&mi iVSm&Hed the last and most .h/traditionar qsbdrtions df king- necessary to try the king, to destroy 


the mystery of kingship by rediiciuj; 
i inuM , w »he kina’s Hie. . monarch .to a faMihle nt;m 
wore ultimately personally all r active).; guilty 

th* L-lnir him. of crimes of his own commission un- 
g protected by- rito guilt of advisers 


a ^hls wlf Ste d sbiSs. .fli»t ihe; uncharl- to allovv die 

- CC -ful ' biography ' of such rhe ’ King himself finally: hro»»JU rife SE^from^E « L V vlf/'i™ " the JpAS 1 * ^**'*?*: ™ 


biography 
woman 'Irf evident.' 


0 l — la oviucnr,'. m .the JJ‘p nucliess to Court and pre- Rnitx rbfusod *n 
“^nce; of- v --a. /diary or extern . fe .i her to tbe Quoeii— whose condemned ^ 

^w’Pondence Tt la hard to SJJJJ 1 b ® s ; icJl that she fainted, warfare and internal 
vSSh.^ 'hlerself through f-La* when the Duchess of CJeve- David .jordqn’s study does not add 

off . “nd -reported event* i add ’ nt t0 oxford to Hsimipe for v „ ry imjc i, that Is, rigaifieomiy new 
vmy .-tun -{easy:: .to allow selisa# m - • -• * * 


V accept .from rha |0 come through. None ihe jew, the Yoininrv ^ S’llS aw ih 
. but In .yenrs of lie8itn ilons Hint this caused enn- aSfilS 

r 1 , isti 'isJsss, M 


really concerned with the ’king as 
a person. Hovvcym' brutally they 
may have- expressed It, Ibe Jacobins 


toy saw. -in 
1 king, only 

.. . r-j tor his .crime*. 

Immanuel Ka'nt, os.,Wb1zpl‘ has re- 
minded us, needed no such . lesson, 
fm* ho wag ' quite, clear thuf ,f the 


/ aa, V ■ *- u *uow suiwn.- . : carts’ education, sho sat for at [Q Michael Walzor’s recent- analysis 4 j.„ 0 i-imj «■« 

teJj^' fOr DhScure the historical {Sst^an^ liour in hor coach so thM • ^ . the general; implications of were corroci to assei t ^ “’j* j 5 '"# formal execution of the monwei 
!Kj«C8ncie qhd may have. Eiiz- ”. •' Ltmis’s death or. to Edmond Sellg- »viis guilty because l»e was king. St lwi . h j the accompaniment of & 

9illr;.-ir>msr» AH «.:. £— - everyone might see nee o{ the trial. Just rmiI that monarchy was "art itl€ |{ c | a i process . . “ Implies a pi in 

nr' the slim pest elernal crime. ' and that no man cl pie which would necessarily make 
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POETRY 


mfiGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


Rediscovering the familiar 


By Cliristopher Butler 


PETER SCUPHAM : 

Summer Palaces 

55pp. Oxford University Press. £3. 
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Peter Scupham shows in his latest 
collection, as in liis earlier ones, 
that there is still room for what 
one might call an intelligent 
Georgian is rti in English poetry. (Of 
course, one might argue that despite 
Modernism and post-existentialist 
extremlsms of ail sorts, there always 
has been.) In Hinterland, his second 
collection, there was little sense of 
the immediately contemporary; what 
we had instead was an acute feeling 
for past time, and a perception of 
the timeless within the common* 
face. Thus in rhe Hardyesque 
Purifications ” 




sky, lanes, woods, grass, frost (and 
"similar uncontrovcisiai subjects" 
as Graves and Riding would have 
said) in which Scupham maintains 
the directness of vision and estrang- 
ing childlike perception nf earlier 
collections— “ A push of wheat 
softens the sprawling fie Id, /The 
bones' complexion, gentled into 
green, /Ghosting a crop . . . The 
aiui seems to be to avoid the usual 
passage moralist by eschewing pre- 
tension, by writing a little less de 
haut on has, and by attempting to 
flatter us into realizing the simpler 
t ruths we always knew. In this, 
Scupham is rather like Richard 
Wilbur (particularly in “Water”) 
but he is rather less concerned to 
attempt the challenging truths of 
the major poet. 

A more subordinate tradition 
seems to suit him: one in -which 
rlic poet produces a meditation on 
the common or not so common 
object, letting what he wishes to 
say seem incidental to the task of 
keeping Ills eye on it. Scupham 
appears not to be making us believe 
anything; but at the same time 
slyly appeals to that common core 
of accepted moral wisdom of which 
the English are (perhaps rightly) 
so fond, since it allows for the 


They liavo taken the flowers, and 
edged them out 

To the churchyard wail; stripped 
the old graves 

Of their scattered tokens. Seuti- 
. ments decay. 

At one with tiio shuffled grass . . . 

Even so truncated n quotation shows 
the advantages in spareness, iurelli- 
Rpnce, and the suppression of senti- 
mentality. These virtues mnke any 

sustained search for specific echoes n •jv * 

and influences fairly otiose — even r>y UflYJfl KirbY 

in a poet so reassuringly eon sc rva* 

tivc in the way he makes a poem, — ■ . 

and so scrupulously alert within a Patricia goedtcke • 
four-or-five-beat nearly converse- uuluilris. 

tional line, that his effects can be Crossing the Same River 
very dose to those of the riddle. 

Things are not always what they 
seem, as in the sequence on amateur 
theatricals, particularly “ Lighting 
Rehearsal . Even more impressive 
in this- vein are two short sequences, 

“'Tragedy OE“ and “Comedy Of”, 
which avoid direct allusion by bury* 
ing it deep, and yot give us in 
almost dreamlike farm the 
“ essence ” of Shakespeare. In 
tragedy— 

The royal daughter, ' unfit Mr tho 
_ , game. 

Settles her faco into its hurt silk 
, look : 

Gathers flowers 


perpetual rediscovery of the fami- 
liar. 

Tlie danger here, of course, is 
that such poetry, oven when it bears 
a metaphorical conceit, may lack 
tension. The staple is the declara- 
tive sentence, ail its verbs in the 
present tense, as in “Searchlights” 
(part of a sequence on “A Cam- 
bridgeshire Childhood ”) : 

Shafts of light move in the dusty 
woodland, 

Cleaning old skulls, vc-surfacing the 
water. 

Tlie grass responds to them; the 
world lays down 

Bolts of shot silk beneath their 
feather-weight, 

Cutting glass roofs against geom- 

e tries 

Of sunlight building between cloud 
and cloud. 

The syntax of such poetry per- 
petually reaffirms that this is how 
things arc, so that the writer and 
reader are left ill a peculiarly pas- 
sive and meditative relation to the 
world. There is nobody doing very 
much hi this poetry ; exceptions 
being the rather moving elegies, 
where the habits of those rente in- 
hered may be fixed in the past, like 
“ H.J.B." who himself was clearly 
a great recorder of facts: “In 1942 


the Christinas tree/ Hud 20 candies. 
The chicken weighed 6llis.” These 
studies of other personalities are 
basically anecdotal, as in “Three 
Couples on the Last Train ", where 
one of the couples “make gentle 
love,/ Nudging, parting, /To the 
carriage's uneven sway The com- 
monplace in this sense hardly suits 
Scuphani’.s natural mode oE writing, 
which is easily und intricately 
wrought ; the cliches of speech, fur 
example, can let him down badly: 
“ I Men Scryfn, the written stone, 
remain. /Do you rend mu ? Read 
me. Over and out." 

Nevertheless, In the host poems 
of this collection, Scupham shows a 
remarkable range of tone and in- 
tellectual commitment. “ A Warn- 
ing Against Sharing the Children’s 
Dreams", for example, has an un- 
usual moral explicitness and a 
beautiful Ingenuity, keeping its 
many allusions almost, but no: 
quite, out of sight. There is u him 
of Lewis Carroll here in the line 
“The landscape smells like a pack 
of cards”; and Auden is, I think, 
challenged and beaten, in so far os 
there is no pat psychological theory 
lurking here to unlock the allegory ': 
Nothing’s at ease here. Great soft 
armchairs roll, 


T, " ,,bk ' “ nd '°=s. dancing . ^ 
Win, numbers, matchsticks, dnj,. 
Tutisctl nut of 
Tniifiiic, weigh Hke^ 

Thar- 


re a similar 


" Summer Palaces ; »' ‘whfcfaSL ia 
Hie climax of the cLbriffij? 
sequence, and in “Hieh Wm ? 
which marks the hiTpfe 
culled inn . A vnriahL M 
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Tending an ancient flame 


James McNamara 



Nothing and everything 


50pp. Amherst ; University 
Massachusetts Press. $8.50. 

0 87023 287 8 


Surrounded by Sadness, Escap- as befits melodrama, it runs the 
n)8 describes someone (Goedicke’s gamut from loveniaking to docav 
Sister, according to a note) who is and back again, 

1Af . c , . By contrast, Frederic Will’s 

Waving your frail hands at us poetry does not enter the reader 

Like tiny mirrors, as if you were a as easily: 

magician i’ni a glass of champagne in the 

purser’s hand 

i in a piece of carbon turning to 
diamond 

i m a one-minute sale on good 
things to eat 

i ni a rose at the moment you turn 
, your back 

l m an atom bomb that’s gone to 
sleep , . . 


0 f Or a Byzantine madonna, smiling 


Surrounded by sadness, escaping 
From us but also for us. . . , 


With all her sorrow flattened, 

— Forever cairn, in gold leaf 

FREDERICK WILL : 

Our Thousand Year Old Bodies 
Selected Poems, 1956-1976 

J04pp. Amhorst : University of This bittersweet tone occurs again How emphatic this personals ’ hmv 

P«ss. $8.50. SI th ° U8h there V 16 T he averts himself S5ST buS 

0 87023 283 S f™VT°. re _ thing different every time is to 

- 'g’UTn ■ li. i mi i ii ,: .conceal oneself and one’s feelings: 

In Tho Melodramatic Imagination, disease, the crazy doings of “Mad a" the* sam^ tlm^ is^m^cndMraur 


i, listens to t^e harsh MS Sp Bjft M t^isS ft 

[y- 1 her □ t u r e! ^Mefo d ram ^ origin™??* ! -TT* ^ ******* poem called in Illinois” 

I'hltrarv ■ tn i< tnnmro rhn aFlapnuMi nf fli *» n.a.^ Revo . m 

5%s Cavaliers and mermaids 


and m comedy literature. Melodrama originated in 

The Duke is arbitrary : his tongue the aftermath of the French Revo- 
..... . - is tout iutiou; implicit in this mt ’ 

With sentences of exile, execution, writing Is the search for new 
He tugs at the false beard df his tions in a world without fixed 

. . unwisdom; values. Tragedy seeks resolutions — ■ ■ - T . . 

The. currents of our blood , flow for moral problems that are easily n ' V t _ “ • ? ‘A.* 1 ?# Sf* 1 ?* 1 de T ondo 

Otherwise. apprehended within the Framework By John Heath-Sfubbs A chrlstalle browc, the nioone’s 

But tlie main strength of this ° f a shared value system. Melo, • ~ . r v. a , « , . dcspaire, 

'Collection lies not in ifterary ally- drama, on the other hand, can .only * - — Nor the snowos daughter, a whyic 

siqn or the analysis Of human attempt to express all, to articulate ANNP mmrcn iMitm* . ‘ tfm- . n i,D , ni1 ' c 

behaviour, hut in- the double' sense everything. Given these, two quali- ANNC RIDLER (EdUoi) , Not mennaidos yellowo prydo oF 

of observation. A chrysalis i 9 ties of mejodrarna, its ejftuessive- Selected Poems of George Darlcy ’ Jln,re * 

fe I -a IaaV IIP. * > £ 1 ... HASH [lllrl ,1-c Inaliil.lN. i-a -CPImm, ® - 


wowrwiiiHi. a enrysaus is , lls expressive, aeiectca roems oE George unriey „ - 

cooled to.t^e look of lifp * flowers Ile ? s “ n d it? inability to affirm any _ T, e11 »^oe not of youre sturrio cios, 

ore seen ip. a gprden .as denying yaluqs except personal and human- cin ' Lo,,don; The Mernon Press. Your lips that soemc on roses foddu 

“tlieir own, co)TOsions ” 'and, in the isticanes, it follows that the most « nnaean « < Youe bronaLe s whore Cupldo ’ 

rniinn'iitUo Vi ‘ malonrnmnHf • umi-lre ' U yUdoDl) 15 1 • • ■ tQjYlhUug iyOS 


“tlieir own, corrosions ” ond in the istic. ones, it follows that the most « n, 

countryside, as;, * Pigments of sky." Wdfodiwtiatic . umrkis ; by aevloui u , yi .-s 

and, water/Ohalked/on the freshen- erilstg .are also Up most beaurfful ~--r— -r-r- - _ ■ — — Nor sleepos for kissing of his bedde. 

for and George Darley, wlio was born in ^ KS sjSSc^yrSS ai^ fl Sff l SS l 9aj£ 

Cradling a. raft of weed whose. ' ffltlmSloaimf 0 if “I 1 ® 8 01 , f ”t quarter ■ of 1 !he “P a gery betrays a conteinpoimy of 

• - lA - , 1 . ; moorings-ease gin? K dedSn^tr S cemury and the Vlctariflu dreamers Mey and Keatsr-in spite of (he 

To ’thd PGircenriorts of a alanpi..a D ?x.P“. aicaUn K Collection to who succeeded them. His wdrk lias tleesome pseudo-archaic snelHnn in 

s , affinities with that of Thomas ^hich- Dariey ;qlothcd it, , 

ill Ranrinac art *n(hU xL ^ - mi . 


explain: reconcile^ 

Perhaps our lesson is 
lo icurn by heart her Jight; 

The reach on wliic^fij 1 }^. 
__ , ters when hours tow 

Dark over, is the day, the night's , 

Assigned by nopical^r^U^. 

The chequers on tEfXSl . 

a . * i- allow 

Ail Alice eye to trace ort* 

*ri . . , . ounrot 

Tlieir old anbnomies. 


in this collection as well es in aR 
essay entitled "Odysseus de 
Hero in Will’s critical book 
Literatim: Inside Out, 

Of course we cannot fault 
Odysseus for being the hero of an 
epic rather than a melodrama. And 
to use this Odysseus-worship as the 
basis for a rigorous critique ai 
Will's writiug would be unfair: die 

F oe try is accomplished and insighi- 
ul, after all, and the criticism a 
brilliant. But when, near tie 
beginning of that subliipe melo- 
drama Mrs DaUawau, a sharp report- 
is heard, a pistol shot ar backfire, 
and a character thinks, "The worid 
lias raised Us whip ; where will ii 
descend ? ”, we are remiadud da 
the world whips us enough flrsfr 
We want ho wily Odysseus to aflat 
himself at us, to assort and cp««i 
himself, to make trouble for 

f :ause us pain and to do so sold) 
n order to establish his 
spurious Identity. - . 


fortunately directed fn|o that iw- 

liossiblc nlnotaeiith-century 
tho closet-dranm — blank verse tup 
dies written in Imitation. « £ 

Elizabethans, but not intended 
nor adapted to. the stage, 
works urc not given l»M”K 
edition, except, for a bogus 
Saxon lyric from bb «' r jJ 
r.tliclstan. Among His other 
Thomas d ttccket is at loast Iow»J 
lug to compare with Tennyseo* 
Eliot's ircotfnont of tho some tji ■ 
alliiougii Darley 
grously includes. M a G s “ttlwf 
story of Henry tho Socoudj^ 
for fiair Rosamund. .Darley ■ 
himself on tlie character ;« . 
Queen Eleanor's dwarf 
oE tho story. Mrs RW£j"gg 

tn in mice Hweroo’s auasl-suiTw^; 



to dismiss Dwerg0 fl 9“ as ^»g*fl 

5L” d, “ ^ ssafffP 

ridont ft? 

This volume Is embcljl^l 


seem to. me that ? , 

of imagination is evuJoM ft , 
volume Is embcllb^-j 

reproductions ^oi ■ 

th . 
oE his 
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i^riphyS Pafick Kavanagh. 
jjjpp. The Go!dsmiih_ Press, The else in life. 
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Kavanagh is to move as f<ir as of an old distinguished city, belicv- 
possible away from the nine-io-five ing he had entered the citadel of 
view of life encountered among the art. But he quickly realized that it 
1950s Movement poets. He took the had become a place of artifice and 
view that poetry was an uncient self-caricature. People thought him 
sacred flame, dangerous because it strange, not realizing that what whs 
rose_ from the activity of the Holy odd about him was only his firm 
Spirit, which jealously rendered sense of identity. Over the years 
the genuine poet fit for nothing his difference, and blunt refusal to 

join in the games, deepened into 
isolation; and this process was pos- 


remnins. ... A great many pime-s- 
units seeking roots in ibis 
country have attempted to build 
the national myth into n .spiritual 
realiLy — Irish horses, Irish sol- 
diers Irish does, Irish poets.... 
Mr Milne spoke of a common 
religion. He was right. There is a 
common religion, a man beipg 
simply and sincerely his . unique 
seif. This is genius. 


It teems to me that 


• *•'* e , , isuuuion; aou mis process wus pos- sen. i ms is genius. 

mifiht heln ro ulde?«aml whJ j ib, y 3peeded b * Iliah neutralil y Until Kavanagh, nobody had so 
" 7 ■ • Kavanagn took such d an Xolme ^"8 the Second World War The forcefully repudiated the outside 

at God, through stance % IheNnuUe.' of hfr°Sj - H STSE: v B " 1 . J2 


added an extra dimension tn the 
general air of un- 

J the impiima- 

Dublin as a 


Ends Oi. ‘ y* ■wtmmiini status me country nas sni8 || n r i v i|eflcd enclave eiilovina 
poverty ; is it not on the cards been deprived of any clear cultural itself on he edse of a holocaust U 

Jut an artist can be bred artifi- identity, and has tended to collude ” „V aciident B S,St Lst after “ihe 

(Ully in this way or must he with whatever outside view its „ar KaJaiSbeean to move 

kive the kink (defect) in him amused audience might hold out to determinedly 8 towards his real 


faithful to his vision he had now in 
reject liis early work and build his 
own personal poetic. In 1948, and 
again in 1955, he seems to have 
experienced a kind of religious 
awakening to the mystery of the 
individual human personality. 

As Peter Kavanagh makes clear, 
his brother thought mainly in 
terms of some future revival of 
Irish poetry. His own . contribution 
to this, however, could be made 
only from the wilderness. There 
was one moment of hope in 1952 


P'leis whs that literary establish- 
me- nis are the uuiur-J adversaries 
nf real achievement : they obstruct 
th.it growth nf u' fully developed 
personality which gives life to 
verse. It uuglU' to be suid that the’ 

C resent flowering of poetic talent 
otli north and south of the border 
in Ireland is in large part due tn 
Knvanaglfs teaching and example. 
Some of the writers now enjoyina a 
vogue hath hare and in America 
were deeply influenced by him, 
and the best of them have acknow- 
ledged this to be the case. Others 
have profited not so much friun 
what he wrote as from the liberat- 
ing effect of his qcutral doctrine: 
“Be yourself. It takes _ courage.” 

This volume brings to a close, a 
decade of devoted work by Peter 
Kavanngli during which he has made 
available a huge amount of mate- 
rial which- might otherwise have 
been last. Thanks to his New York 
handpross, ~we now have the com- 
plete -correspondence, the complete 
poems, a sizeable chunk of Occa- 


Vus Patrick Kavanagh arndnd have faded to- remedy this: they M ilne, dated December 19, 1947 

1950, brooding over the nusfor- have tended either to reinforce and published in the Irish Times, 

tunes which a vocation^ for poetry popuhr > stereotypes, or .to flee From which amply indicates his new 

hid brought' Hun. It is certainly the confusion of identities and Euro- &tate 0 f nund: 

Hue. on tufi evidence of this biog- peanize their work out of- an in- . , „ _ , , , -r- -v- L"Tl'n _ '''u "I* - Tu i , 1 " w, * , ?>. 

Ur by His brother, that very few stihet of self-defence. The result has Ewart demunls a reply when he brieHy became the ediioi rlonnl journalism, a transcript of the 

oter writers hr this century can been that the Irish have been left ,,,a a,ld himself supplies it. of bis own i newspaper ; but this ], be! action, ns well ns a previously 

5IKr . w t/..i 1 - -i-u:.-..- . — “Protestant poetry is Un-Irish venture collapsed after thirteen unpublished novel and nther hia- 

pnetry .” Poetry Is not Irish or issues, and indirectly^ brougiit pruphical works. He is owed n 

any other nationality ; and when about the libel action which ruined 
such writers as Messrs Clarke, Kaviinagli’s health. Small wander, 

Farren, and the late F. R. Hig- then, that lie began to think more 

gins pursue Irish ness as a pnetic about the effect of his work upon 

end they are merely exploiting a future gcucratinn than about linw 
incidental local colour. Strip their i> blight earn him a living. ; 
writings of this and see what His constant warning to younger 


bn been as entitled as Kavanagh without' a coherent view of them- 
m addtess such a. complaint to me. selves. 

n bn-e carried him through. Dublin in 1939, having decided to 

The book is a faithful recording give up farming and devote himself 
if repeated failure : an ' unpropi- completely to poetry. He arrived 

with a countryman's expectations 


liaus start amidst the “ social bar 
tei'ty” of rural life in Ireland, 
na censored novels, a huge poem 
kid up by threats from the police, 
uncooperative editors, the malice 
•( literary cliques, a disastrous 
libel action, serious illnesses, per- 
nuaent financial insecurity ; now 
did he survive at all ? But the 
really - important question still 
remains to be answered. Why was 
ibis marvellous writer not given 
proper recognition during his own 
lifetime ? Ethel Mannin once said 
io Xaeanagh, “You have a 'touch 
which can. make you the 'most pop- 
ular writer Ireland 1ms produced 
The prediction was wrong, yet her 
judgment of his worth was surely 
correct. 


particular debt of gratitude for this 
lit test reconstruction, which, despite 
:i certain sourness in the narra- 
tive, succeeds in making clear 
ni mil ilmt wns previously elusive 
in l'ntrick Kuvnnagh's view of the 
world. 


Wearing each other’s faces 


By Edna Longley 


MARGARET DICKIE UROFF : 

Sylvia Plath and Ted Hughes 
235pp. University of Illinois Press. 
£6.95. 

0 252 00734 4 


poet to the other should suggest the 
extent .to which each poet's work 
could serve the other and en- 
courage certain directions . and 
breakthroughs in each career ". Like 
“ significant productivity " in a 
previous quotation, this evokes a 
businessmen's consciousness - raising 
session. She also refers to Hughes 
learning to write something called 
publishable poem”. (Plath’s 


drives her towards parapli rdsoble 
meaning. In another sense, how- 
ever, the trees obscure the wood, 
since the book largely ■ avoids 
theory, apart from its fairly plaus- 
ible central thesis, reiterated from 
preface to introduction to conclu- 
sion, that the poets came to wear 
*• each other's jqice " — that is, when 
Plath assumed predatory fcmala 
personage in Ariel and Hughes 


a puDJisiiaiiie poem r ... 

compulsive “ achieving " may derive dropped his animal masks to enter 

I* iQjn- i.«j , • e .. , t.. , . from the same American -root, psychological territory more nakedly 

lump? .1 o 6 „ f 3 i a if The chief . merit of Mai pi et Dickie though, it never contaminates her In Wodii’o. It is in fact taken too 

iii/itm j P a P u ^ Br J ot,r : Uroff s study is that she brings a rea | BC l,ievcincntR.) Again, Profes- much for granted that the second. 

AI.'W.T 8 ,wtura J degiee of common smise tfrb^i on sor xJroff can- make creative ex- kind of development represents the within darkness " nnd 
s E ! l,g Ti S i^j la "8 uag f B4,d an i change— so " mysterious '* ; to ultimately desirable, goal,' towards deepening greenness” 

rt fW. larly ^dividual awareness cult of Plath add the neo-Lawrentian jq U ghes — seem like Wimbledon or nhlch Plath now points Hughes, too vague' and gener 
H. ■S* n * on him. cult of Hughes, as well ^ by all- a computer game in which two pro- “The Burnt-Out Spa” does not the combination in ■ 

lELfir. enviable gift of purpose acolytes of savage and dark p ramme d robots bat the ball- to and falter because the speaker fails to of suggestion and physical p 

fro : jump into tlie water, or ' " Pike " sion contrasts with the Jii 

when Filth says [in “the Burnt- because the watched watcher omits monotony of some later Hughes, 
Out Spa ”1 " The small dell cats to hook and fillet the big fish, particularly when he self-punltlvely 
what ate it once ”i she echoes “Hawk Roosting ” does hot super- gags a large section of his orchestra 
Hughes's line in “Relic”, “Time sede “The Hawk in die Rain*’, like in Crow. Siiqilnrly, the ti'iutrtph 
caa Aon mil rhrivAJi a new-model car, as Uroff ; appears of Ariel lies in its transformation 


throwing fresh light on mundane gods. Hughes the shaman sdperman 
kpiu.-;Here he is, for- Instance, an Hnd Plath the Magna Martyr are 
'tat staple of Irish newspaper edl- properly, if qften tediously, sub- 
nr* the Croagh Patrick pilgrimage : . o^d mated to a close scrutiny of their 
From where wc stood ankle deep literary relationship: “the. central 
in pftriihinr gutter ta-thd top* bf* fft« of their careers [is] that they 
ihe mountain -there was d t via- M*ed worked, together dunng a 
mile- line of .pijgripts twenty or period of significant productivity . 


Larkin’? poetry concentrates “ on 
the depressed character of act uni 
cun temporary life ”, exposes gaps 
in her appreciation of the English 
context. She regards Hughes’s 
enrly “ formal conservatism '* ns a 
curb, rather than as a brace which 
dramatizes, in the strain ■ between 
stress and metre, the complex 
stalking epitomised by “ The 
Thought-Pox ”. Uroff's question- 
able ideal of a free explicitness 
(though not of the confessional) 
even deflects her fine response to 
this poem : she describes ** deeper 

*<■*— w*-"- '* ,c A widening 

as “qualities 
general In fact 
the combination in these phrases 

reei- 
inear 


'flwe deep,; a, dq# tortuouft make Evbd> thd.most- superficial reader 
m humanity that made me think 0 f thia poetry must become aware of 
.must be something like what igteir linteVActJbn. - Professor Urorf 



>«, siiU sj.se* TKsir"^. -3t ^-3* ^ 


.^“VS for Godot -while Londoq negotiation- 
‘wttre audiences .were still specit : Their poems 


while Hughes’s develops the im- they have not conceived or to the Hughes and’ Plath confront cer- 
cohdu- conception oE cne critic, , ta j n seductive yet frightening forces 

“None Uroff valuably extends pur 9ense from opposite sides of th‘e looking 

This curved of the Huglies-Plath field 6f energy glass, and tlieir poetry is at its maa- 
laugh/Bnt as a fusion, or “ master /Fulcrum , nificent best when they Strike their 
now a of Anglo-American influences — the different balances' between control. 
■* profound meeting between Robert and openness, thought and fox,‘ 
t h fl Frost and Edward Thomas is the riding tho powers ana being ridden 

. t h 0m p|ath*s oeuvre is finally 

.very-spaclaV-ease Indeed: in that 
gave her “ schizoid vision ” a 
integration which Illuminates 
universal questions... of- -life -and 
As for Hughes, Season 

and Moor town, set alongside 

with words like '* claims ,f ,- “ insists **,' Professor 'Urofrs terminus df Crow, 
“admits").- The absence of Keith prove the disobliging refusal of a 



elamosed in rhe “admits").- The absence ot Reini prove me uisopiiging rmusai oi ■ 
is its implications Douglas and Edward Thomas, as poec’s Organic growth to twine 
protest “It is- not I, well a i the - judgment that Philip around academic stakes. 


before ambiguously 


some reproductions “Vu. aiiipl- 
word-cuts. Although .other 

ties were 'rather -with 
podtamwitilit oE «» J pUy BU 

John Clare, than with Dp. ^ 

excuse- for reproducing hh* ... ■. 
enough. ',- ■ 

A recent addition to the 
English Authors (14M . 

Austin’s. study of 6743 &J; 

Boston : G- K-, the nab . 

-which describes FuUer.as flS5{>c | 9 irf 
significant Figure: to w 
with both the . 

British poetry in thetlih , s 
corresponding . one, «*• ■* j ffyw 
Austin looks < nqt., -ojte.^ qd;-; 


poeta-y 


iHli oOKS i Hut . ' . l ■ j ffiu- ■ 

h. and he concludes . rp Jh- 


astuteness 

career is bound to. .-.v-i 

resilience; -•< . f: • - 

Postage i , Inland 




1*®} great, , illuminating, hope- co “ff nrnachlhe Hughes choosing life: -“The stream, that 

masterpiece like KfPB PtaWMofogl- hiistleivus/Nelther nourishes nor 

Bqt ..'then, .that is- the, pnnoi.ophioany : e d . p that heals-”. The poem might also be 

|^g»t - condition ...of humanity. ffu/hes’s^oeinTafe “literary arti- read as a iwoniisingly reg- - 

SSf^i “ S?ff^iatfflu?inga in theWi ooda to -'The Colossus", 


regenerative 
greeting 



- ».^ a y» a boe^ : ?jK : 

. : My love lies fir the gates pf Nevertheless, Uroff s 
• fc an ' i ' /•: method,, fr^qyeptly rese 

IN| - Ia5tr.—dto‘ 'wreck of "impervious waterproof 1 


academic 
embios an 
in an elp- 


with [the] potentially 
power”- -in the Stream. ■ 

Uroff’s poem-by-pomn procedure 
tends to sream-rollei' minutiae of 
* tiori, as thq 
divcrgehcea 


cism ' and he . conciu«» ■■ . ««n . c qf-why (te did not kedp < ... ...„ . ,pn Review No. - rhe Tate, end Stokes- the poet, who 

has looked outat style-of rrihuie 8 to' Adrian is shortly, to recewe . fjrar col- 


' DIDIER ERUDITION 

40, rue du Fer k Moulin- 7 500 5 PAH1S 

Collpctibn des Etbdds de Literature. Etrangftre e| Compare 
No 78 - i ' ' . 

THEATRES POPUI^IRES b'AU.fOURD ’HUIENFRANCE ET 
. . EN ANGLETERRE. (1960:1975) etude comparative. . 

Mlreille WiHey. Docteur es Lettrep-Master. of, Philosophy. 

This lively and stimulating study, written by a specialist, 
throws a now light oo all aspect? of contemporary; theatre »n 
-France -and in England. "It will appeal to all thoso who'Sliare - 
the author’s interest iii today's theatre. - ■ : , • 

■ I Volume 15.5 X24, 243 pages, prlx export 140,00 Frs 

Collection Etudes An glaises 

No .70 ■ ' *' " : 

LE PASTEUR- ANGLICAN DANS LR ROMAN VICTORIES 

Aspects sociaux et Teligleuii 

L. S. Ratabhtil. ■■■ 

I " * ' 

No 67 : - C 1 -J.-...; - 

1 ' BERti Akp' . : rf format eur .. vfetorieu au prophet o 

.. edouSrdlen- ! f . i‘ - ' • ' ' • • ' • 

I eaii-Cla tida, AmaU'.ic, ■ 


Vpiumf ; 15 x'ii;- 49s; pages; 200,00 Frs pr i ^ export . 


: sion". ^iSSlb^e^Road; C laved oil.; I \ VolSihe piifecs‘ prix ciport 1^6,00 Frs' : •’ ; ' ' _ 
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By ASuji Y«»iu-i« 

LCmnil-. fipftEN : 

Pciiiiilive 

Sd-nr,i C.il-.fomu : 

IM.jtl: Fi,unmv Press. 310.it(J (;ui»er 
buck 43.(11)). 

0 .’{7685 -115 t 

TOM Cf.AIlK : 

Who h Sylvia ? 

12£mi. Ilei keJey, Cjlifnm a : [line 
Wind Pre*s. 112.5(1 (jiajitfi back 
$4.95i. 

0 912652 54 3 
KEITH ABBOTT 

Hhin® ft it 7 : An American Mystery 

lSfipji. Berkeley. California : Blue 
Wind Press. $10.95 (enHuirback 
$4,951. 

0 912652 43 8 

MICHAEL nUftlAKER : 

A Day and a Night at the Ruths 
fl5jip. KoliihM, California ; Grcv Pot 
Press $3.95. 

0 912516 44 5 


Black Sparrow Press is one of the 
We.st Coast publishing houses dedi- 
cated to the promotion of nvuiu- 
gMrde American poetry and prose. 
“ Avant-garde ", for Hfiick Sparrow. 
Includes work by and about writers 
such us Charles Bukowski, Paul 
Goodman, Charles Rezniknff, Robert 
free ley and George Omieu. There 
la some reference to J920s expatri- 
ates-— Gertrude Stein and Harry 
Crosby, for instance. Tu the monthly 
Sparrow (1972-1978) there used to 
be ttuioli reference to the European 
avant-garde between the two World 
Wars, especially to Antonin Artaud, 
but such European modernist under- 
pinning has recently disappeared. 
Black Sparrow has moved further 
towards a high-minded seriousness 
about both the distinctively new 
ana the . distinctively American. 
Standards of book-design and print- 
ing are .consistently flhe and imagin- 
atave, and the press is sufficiently 
versatile to pccqptmodate even the 
unusual typographical demands of 
Ian Hamilton Finlay's poetry. 

Pn'mitiiif, .George Oppen’s recent- 
snort collection, is characteristic of 
Black Sparrow’s radical literary 
preoccupations and thorough pro- 
lesaiortaJism, . -Oppen’s ; earliest 
poems appeared in Louis. ?ufcof sky’s 
Object iiiist.. Anthology- and Ban. 
Bound's Afriue Anthology ; his first 
oil lection, Discrete- Series, wwspub- 
bahed . by the T>bjcctivUt Press in 

1934.' .TYiin- Onium «.u i ■ i 


oittwa.iM.jwecvaEam, 
Wf ? output of. dun volumes 

outnpnated m tpe. mqre suhsfoiida] 
ffimunut ,(1968) .for 
ffif * 1 received die Pulitzer 


A. in earlier vnlunirs O|i|io.i":; 
J.ile.l seiiUL-nce uf lliuicen imi-uis 

c «>l • >10 -i .1 CL- Nil ill PlV'tLCIIplillOil 
wiih i lie pLi'cmiiul (ibjeaivi-'C and 
pmjeciiviit prnblL-tu of the icl.iiiuii- 
-.bip henveeil ivtird and lliiii-i/ 
nbjcci iifo;i. More, however, the 
problem it fj( honied hy an un- 
usually [luiieiriiLiug and nriginul 
mind. iiiMgiiiative in built poetic 
uiilI nielHphysicnl diiueiriiiins. In 
on c* of the pa lois friwil tin tiding 
Niiincitnn, opjien wiu-ie. 

Uno mu si not entne m fed dial lie 
has a (huusaiiil threads 
in iti.K hands, 

He must some how see the one 
thing ; 

This is rhe level nf an 
I 1 he re are other levels 
Rut there is no other level of art 
By this declared standard, Oppeii 
in Primitive seems to have set him- 
self the impossible task of seeing 
‘■the one thing" when that thing 
i.N rhe iHicutcfinrixed manifold, rhe 
iiit'iuii.v of jwssihle " til reads ". The 
result is complex poetry in which 
a modified and developed prn.icciiv- 
ist technique has been skilfully 
manipulated to produce both a sense 
of the myriad contraries of human 
experience and an affirmation of 
poetic vision us the gift which can 
light up the otherwise, chaotic dark 
of the world. Images of light mid 
pneric illumination as wondrous 
gifts <‘*tlie magic.’ inf a ms speak”) 
abound in the sequence. Human 
isolation and loneliness, the horrors 
of wars and other disasters might be 
outfaced— though nothing is certain 
--by the dazzle which poetic vision 
offers. But poets are vain strangers, 
often Jiving above and apart From 
the marvel/of the obvious"; 

if our story shall end 
untold to whom and 
to what are we ancestral toe wanted 
to know 

il we were any good 
om there <** Disasters •) 

Tit technical matters Oppen has 
broken through project i vis t barriers. 
Pri ini tine mokes use of metaphor 
continually, though metaphor is also 
continually pressurized to became 
tiling . Even old-hat simile is 
permitted three or four times,' The 
result is a sequence of poems which 
mokes -a significant. 1 and convincing 
advance in American' p /retry Wit hid 
the modernist/ Imagist tradition. The 
banal simplicities of so much pro- 
jectmst verse and Its obsession with 
cold technique have, been out- 
distanced.; l>y a mind capable of 
independent thought and visionary 
inventiveness. •, * 

The sub versi vely-tiamed ■ Subter- 
ranean Company acts ad’ distributor 

? lr % C ian ; publish era, 

namely City Lights Books of San 
Froncisco, Blue Wirid Press of 

’ 2* l ^j W* ’ • * l )A f be • Four • Seasons 
Founds tlon/Gf ey Fdrf ,P(-«a 0 E 
Boil nas. Ferlinghetti's City Lights 
oFf 1 , a wide Tange of « under- 
' Broynd .wrliere, including political 
. J«iner ?«»ta (*nn peddling 

qopo-lnduced visions. Zen mysticism, 
“ n ”~ 1 9 |W 1 liberation -from' bdurgeuis- 
ijioteeji i and- angry,- writers, .both- 
young and old, who are into "how 
to save life on earth from our 


p.<lii»goiiii’ inif iKtruil civili-ijiiiui 
Cluik-i iilli.IMV-ki, Willi. nil i!nr- 
Kiugiis, Allen i.lin-dvry, .luck 
Kcroiui', and Ferluiglk-iii liim.wlf 
ai i lie Lev fiames hell-,, [inuigli 
Aii.iml, Michdux, ric:i»su- P re veil, 
.ni:| tmr oivii 'J'oni Pickard are 
uniou'g I'linipe.iii writers hissing and 
huwliiig deinnnicallv in Sail l-rau- 
cisca's ou In err ai lean circles. 

With the exceptions nT William 
Burroughs dtid Ansc-lni I In I In, like 
wiiieis publUiied hy Blue Wind 
Press are yuuilg and rulu lively un- 
known in Briniin. Tile dom'inaiil i 
Imuse-style of the prose-writing it 
surrealistic faut.isy mixed with 
science fiction. The mode is utsu 
juiivimalisL witli satirical iniont. 
Among the uirgeis of the satire are 
Ainericun culture heroes, literary 
stylus, and socio-political huititu- 
tiuiis. For English readers, Toni 
Clark's Who is iSyfoin 7 is an inter- 
esting variation on riie^e usual 
rliemus and melhnds. CIhi'Ic's novel 
i-s ser in Liuuluu and Hie French 
Riviera where Bob, a hip American 
poet and teacher, has a complicated 
affair with an Englisli girl muned 
Sylvia who is a promiscuous drug- 
addict. “ Swinging ” London, 
poeti'y festivals, BBC Third Pro- 
gramme poetry editors, mid con- 
temporary artistic patronage are 
given extremely rough, near Ithei- 
hnis, treaunent by Clark who m ites 
in an engagingly clear and direct 
manner; the strange world of the 
1960s which he depicts convincingly 
in this short and racy novel is 
psychedelic enough in itself to 
require nn mannered extremes in 
tile writing. 

Keith Abbott's Rhinn Ritz: .-in 
American Mystery with Ernest 
Hemingway, Gertrude Stein, and 
Friends (to give rile book its full 
title) has so many targets and 
styles that any sense of direction is 
hard to find. The expatriate 
iu.mortals "—Ernest Hemingway, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Gertrude Stein, 
Alice B. Toklas, and Slier wood 
Anderson — are translated to San 
Francisco now where they continue 
to live out their mythic existences. 
The disappearance of Anderson, 
the kidnapping by Japanese terror- 
ists of Stein and Toklas, and the 
attempts by “ Rhino " Hemingw.iv 
q»d “Ritz" Fitzgerald to solve the 
m^stepiea— thwe. '-provide - Abbott, 
with opportunities to muke use of 
the life-styles and literary affections 
of the “ immortals " in a story which 
Is characteristic of a certain kind of 
heavy-handed American humour. 
The book's serious message— that 
distinguishing fantasy 1 from image 
; and both ■'from reality has become 
1 almost impossible— is as much selF- 
accusatory as it is critical of the way 
we live now,.' ... i • . . • - 

Four ’ Seasons Fduiidn Hon/Grey 
■ Fox Press bring us back to new 
American .poetics - and ■ minimalist 
prose. • Edward Doi'n, Robert; Crae- 
ley, -Gary Snyder. Charles Olson. 
Frank O'Hara, and Lew Welch are 
t(ie poet? here. Michael R unfa tor's 
F!’ 0 ” ^apsoriy, A Day and' a Night 
at the- Baths, loads us down tq the 
lowest’ depths, in a sleazy account of 
the homosexual goings-on at Hie 
. now vanished , Everard Baths in 
MmibaUan. • 


Charles mi 
end Derek 
Stib: ' 


Wai*' in -Heaven 
ser. Smith’s Out of 


Mr Charlej) .^Vijlianis, has tempor- 
arily forsaken verse for prose, in- 
? oraer to. wnte -wliqt perhaps only 
;.K poet could hflvd written, a novel 
seusation for. the intellectual: .In 
rifi*- *!? - n CGollandz. ’7si 0d.) 

JS- .-WSpiPiWTMp* .fc indeed of 
• ^ throughout 

-eftviaro which 
- ?• ^^truccetf' taste; . mid ■ 

it- cannot safely be Recommended 

tive t Fictipri" 01 ^ ° F ^ omni011 • detect 


i n ^toilows Malory 

totli In his spelling of Grail and in’ 
tlte supposition time it was- a cun 
and not a platter — an. important 

i.! 1 ! 1 ? f the diabolic uses 
to whl cl| the holy relic was designed 

by old Persimmons; a; dabbler in 

M 5^ c i a,, d senipr (though - 
.riow; S leepmgi : ifi' .lie finS» : 




.»l«nx»ieurs- 

. 'tot. ; >*< tha villain , 0 >£ the book- i- - • 

r.J2 tIli powers of dark-' 

• V? tb , e Jwly war ;, gnd 1 '.b B pked 
a ?- cet ,! ar , mo , re deeply "versed 
-in . the ijiystories oE; 


PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN # 
information and Special Services 
£5,973 to £7,077 

Bdik-ili|>i ii atfokii.-] |.> -J-iv-il.<|> .1 .t ftomni«rcl.U nnri 

IM ii yl./.it.-j-MlI.-jJ, el. II.-. | .x i ii| M “'?“'!)(■ 

Willi U.1 aioiuni r.,\,,n, t |I h. II.. I II. r lu-m.on 
spt'c: tl wnrtci. in covou itii-t) ..,-1 incinoiip.j iudi w-xi. hJL^. d ’ 
om «v, OO.M.I, Tho 001. UHvfiJ .11 Srt. 1 2Sft 

lK.-tJqu8.l-J. 3. OM«.1 JC0,I B lo, I.Ml.*,dSS JLiSK 

Furlhar d*la)l s and appllaailon lormi can b» obtains h. 

Counlr Librarian, Abba, Mill Houaa. Abbey a* JgT' g. jg» *1 
3BH (lolaphona Reading SBB81. axiaiislon lifli. Cloaliu, 

Jim it if. 1 

1° ,h " nitt County Council Qfflea. ^ 

SlimliolJ PjiK. nf* RojJIiij luiyMJ-j tim and oi Ii80. 


Education/Librarlea Deparlment 

HIGH SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN 

£5,658 to £6,174 inclusive of 
London Weighting 

We are looking for an enthusiastic Chartered . Librarian 
preferably a graduate, with at least three years' appro- 
priate library experience. The successful applicant will ba 
baaed at Greenshaw High School, which is a Comprehan- 
slva. and will be responsible for the school library. The 
librarian is also expected to assist in the administration of 
other High School libraries in the Borough. 
Application forms and further details from Borough Lib- 
rarian. Central Library. St Nicholas Way, Sutton. Storin' 
SMI 1EA. 

Closing date : June 27. 1980. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF ’ 




BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

. LIBRARY . 

Applications axe invitod lor vaaanul.ii is 

Full -tl mi and pari -lima 

LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

' SaptoiAbar. 1<W0. Attendants should have ’■ four " 6 " tovill' 

including boy II all L in-j.iag-* Appoint ihfiks will ba mad* in St# 
□raje 7 or 3 Scales Hccordlng lo iiusliliaiiions. and uggrKnca. 
Iiil-srviows will b« liald in vroak beginning July 7. 1880. 

Salary Sea las . 

Qradn 2 £3.058 to M.322 (Including London Wo:||hll|y) . 
Qrada 3 £4,205 lo G4.JJ0 (including Lnhdoii WcIgWl'fl) 

.. , 1 Wr !! 8 Iff applioallon lorm to Caleb II a hm exit Saaralaq. Bineil 
U-ifhr. Ujbrldfla, Mlddlaaaii UB« 3PII, or lalaphon* UAilil9< 
3T1M, oxlanplon 4*. 

Oloilne dkla i Juno if. 1040. 


j.;", -r-rr-l— uiai. #■ lUUKAlUIl 

which, silt the. public sclvonjs liave 
gone HiTough a, consider able change 
ot mind and spirit in the last ten 
years, has a certain Interest and 
pertinence should be - examined by 
two such, prejudiced mid muddle- 
hoadeS obs^Ve»s I as Mr SmiHi and 
, Golill. 


i®* 1 '** admirably : With 

the casual / discovery -of a coJ-pse 
u.jdeii fl»e desk of UdueV Rack- 
straw's prlvafo. i-ooni fo the office 
of . Persimmons, the ; . VvcH-knowii 
.*•’ pub' «s liers.... But tli Is little open- . 
ing .murder, although it. remains 
mitil almost the last page a source 
ft great |>e»plo»Itj* to Scotland Yard, 

• 'n?i- u * *• s , ^sub for- the reader. ■ 
i* ,e true- thenio of the story and 
most moving ipystery .concerrt . 

the discover- by. Hie able and scho- 
-^'r. 'Gllca. Ttiniulty: that- .did 
Holy Gradi bos found, its most recent 
rostmg . irilaca : iintOng ’die ■ sacred : 
vessiels of |he .Chuipli ? of Castra 
Paryulorilnv corrupted now accord. 


oCbult ^iencri. he succeeds 'aEteT 

, ^riDuS .atlclnpls and ' disappoint : 
die Gtaif' db ^ ,UTl, ^ ^ Sseas i 0 » of 

Suqli a siinimary ’ai tliis- inevitably 
presents .; Ww is, Heaven 'V, as aii : 
miHglnntlve absurdity,; and; if it hed 
been ■ il !• written, the . book ; . Would 
have been a poor and, foolish thing: 
But - .through it all we. era Mvare 
or die pleasmit flavour ;o£ i Jneness': 
erai ..of: scholawliii*.^ ' 

'Mi'Derbk Welkeiv Smith has "diode 

■ thl! ePXlfi-jfil r-hftm/'lai. !.( I.J1 .c- 


v l - ix'cre 19 -DOUna 

to - be, ..'ebaut ‘-finttantic fdendkliips ; 

; ■C‘.d, i these .|fr - Sihitb, .who, for erf- 
; oevlogtciend glj hiS septi- 

: mentality, , w . a . 'discerning: ' writer, 
5«ts. sensibly aftd witliout hysteria! 
.They da /exist, they, are, .so long as 
thby la», • intensively re hi- t© the* 

' fLn^ U u C0nc - er 2 ed ‘ J" nf0sl of them 
”22i “ .«? chough t; certainly no 
consalous f tyngfa • of ? ex. and ,tbe 


' K^ U i- C0nc - er 5 ed ' nf0sl them 
”22i "? cH ® u e ht ‘ Wfainly no 

sskSks r r te e ^ u ' ' ° f ?**> ““a tbe 

?r, j ° nC ? between me innocent 
kiqd^ anU the .Qtiiep is recognized 

^A th effect,: and he ig 

SSL icT'See iiow 

, tCbuld -be made the, text 

of .an hnpos&ionod - and -iU-luformed 
•serjpon j against ‘ the- brufaHtv^and 


LIBRARY 

MANAGEMENT 

.Information 

officer 

AanI{<olini)s-.Hrt Invilcd Tor /fie pnrii 
S». . MHnajcnwu ■ Jiif-'nTi*-. 

• tian - Olflear • ai ■ Ilic Uulvenily'a 
U'ntre fg r jjlirary ant) tnlormalfoii 
ManngAnicni .. (.CLAIM) a rcwartli 
cahlra fnndsd by pie KrlilUi Mb. 
rary Reaeatch pijJ Ueveloiunoui 
najiarimaiii. Tlie rioM IHvolvuu. the 
prMniktUou and, pmvUibu -■ Of an 
In forms lion sorvfc? to .-Ui B library, • 
aud inf-imiuif.in jirgfewfnxi imj . nMn- 
luaiior-*, - in 'collaboration 
l Uie ua(C of CLAIM. • 

Il'A f/nabie ilolll Toliriiary 

. *” 3 - . Anjil cation* are -Ihviird frOin 
charurM- , librarians ljpvfns mUJIo 1 
- manasanieui exiierlanco, and . iccoqd-,. 

■ 5SLff BU b . e ' 5r ra J , « sd ‘ , iMformd 

ewinltiea Aiay b« Wiado Id tlie TMreo- 
rSL » *»■ Warf '. on 

?a 7 ™ ,; S# L ar} ' fca'a 

£5,05 i-£s. 7S<} (Under review), Furllifi 1 
pmtlciitaM • and applkatiun , f.ifm 1 
Jplmaon, (•wobllihoicin 
Officer. «f. 80/23 LS. 

. Loushborouih UicejitrMnt 


COPY FOR , 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE T.L;S,' 
SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT. LATER . 
THAN 10.30 a.m. 
MONDAY 


The date of 

PUBLICATION 


details 6< all 

advertising categories . 
carried In ihe TL9 - 
Classilied AdverlioenW 1 * 
Pages may h® obtained 
from 
... The ; 

' .Adv^Tiieoipani Manag^i 


... S*P?I 7s. bd. uejtSL* ms and called , 
h.'fF'j.® nerd, -The- nutfllmers aslt oit 
^.the Wat wIfofher till- 
Pbst-\V«i- .ppbIic ■sclroqls have learnt ■: 



f?-- 

-i-Jr /' i'- - ‘ -V ' 

T-'-xi-iAy -."vJl'V 



VWI a 

Times NewepapsfR Ltd, 

• p.O. Box No. 1> ' ; 
New P/lriUnft j 
. House Square, j. 

Gray's. Inn Bpad^ .'* 

. London WC13I 
i Telephone : Ol-WJ ' 

•' Pmeriaioh 437 
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Brussels and Luxembourg 

The Commission of the European Communities is organising an 
open competition, hased on tests, to chaw up a rest'tvc of 
Adininistrutive Asbistnnts in the following fields: — 

1. Accounting, Public Finance 

2 . Statistics 

3. Centralised Filing Systems 
and Library Procedure 

Candidates, who should be uged.20_-.l0, must: — 

*4 -'Kda ^atrdrtil'ofwift rf the member state* *>f the Communily, 

• linve reached a good standard of education: a minimum of 3 
'A' levels or Scottish Higher Certificate (university giadudlcs 

... .art* not eligible lo apply), 

• have l wo years' practical work experience in the chosen field, 

• have a thorough knowledge of a Comimmity longuaye (Danish, 
Dutch, English, French, German, Italian) mid a sulii-fucloiy 
knowledge of one other of these languages.' 

The posts will be in Brussels, Lirxthhoiirg or any other of the. 

Commission's places of employ ment. .. 

The obligatory application form is .contained in the Ofticial 
Journal qf the European Communities and can he obtained from 
one of tho following, addresses : • 

Information Office of the Europo-m Communitiefi, 
2o KeiWngtnn Palace Gurdens, London \\ S 
4 CaLliedral Road, Cardiff CF i r,SG, 

*1 Alvn Street, Edinburgh EH z 4L J H. 

Windsxjr House, 9-15 Bedford Street, Belfast 
BT 27 EG. “ •• •' •:• 

Please quote referOitte CO^ f/B/f s i- 
. Closing date for receipt of completed i>] 'plications: 
7th J uly )yHo. 


m 


The Commission 
of the European Communities 



'Liiin'dqii' Education Authority , 

■ ^ ■ : 

ijj? L,l B, , 38 i‘ 6 . a *^6 bloluilva of Ibntfoxi WSlBhiipfl. ‘ 
froft'-Chkrtwwi Ubfsikn* lor the- IdlTov/lnB 
““•JjUbmilan.iiii . ■ ... ■; .. 

v'xli't I',':' '* 1 ....... • 

FOB 'dlhLs; bowonihlrd Drift, Oreariftloh ttm 
repmsnlaad from Sepjjambsr, 1680, with Run 
loiform IjA-pAw CofnprahanBjve secondary mikSo 

w W-Lw«. W12 ' ' ■ . / 

.1 Doftprfrttf wlirrhltiSHy ba. lor one Year only: J.o 

8,^10 RY A^q SOCIAL SCIENCES CBKtftB. 3H OlspHart R«d, 


LIBRARIANS 

In Government Departments 

There are vacancies In the following Government Depart- 
ments lor candidates with professional qualilicalioiis 
and some practical experience. (Those expeclinq lo 
obtain profes&ionni qualifications this summer will be 
considered.) 

HEALTH AND SAFETY EXECUTIVE 

Safety in Mines Research Establishment, Red Hill, Shef- 
field. 

HOME OFFICE 

Police College Library, Hartley Winlney, Hampshire. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
SCIENCE 

Elizabeth House, York Road. London. S.E.1. 

Further vacancies may arise in these and other Depart- 
ments. 

Salary: £a,goo-£6.745 (London C78Q higher). Starting 
salary may be above the minimum. Promotion procpecls. 
Non-contributary pension scheme. 

For full details and an application form (lo be returned 
by 4 July. 1980) write to Civil Service Commission, Alen- 
con Link, Basingstoke, Hants RG21 1JB, or telephone 
Basingstoke (0256) 68551 (answering service operates 
outside office hours). Please quota G{2)624. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

Post Reference 14 
£ 3,408 lo £ 5,130 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, BARNSLEY 

The starting salary is according to qualifications and 
experience with a minimum ot ■ £4,581 for Chartered 
Librarians. 

A qualification in Librarianship aqd/or Information 
Science is prelerable whilst experience ot information 
Services in a Local Government context Is desirable. 
Application form and further details from the Establish- 
ment Officer. Town Hall, Barnsley, South Yorkshire. Tele- 
phone Barnsley (0226) 203232, extension 223. Closing 
date June 27. 1980. 

BARNSLEY 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCIL 


Directorate of .Community Services' Libraries 

SENIOR ASSISTANTS 

. 1 . ; ■ ' - , .i .. 1 1 • ‘ 

. £ 4,71 G to £ 5 , 202 , -Grade AP .2 , 

Applications- Are invited from > newly qualified librarian'? .. 
looking fdr a first professional post ih a'pdblic' library 
system. ' 

Successful applicants will work el that In an Area Lib- 
rary,! or Ihe'Mobile Library.--. oiT'liV M>e : Hbspital and 
Housebound -Service. . . : . . - • • 

...- ■ r , ... r . 

Application forms from Personnel Services,- Town Hall, 
.patriot- Square,. London 62, or telephone OlrBBl 0077 
( Arps (one )..RIease. quote, reference L65. Closing date 
June. 30.. • ; . ' i*' < 1 


LONOOINiaD^dLlEBH'tbF 
TOWER H AIVILETS 



IIA11V ASS 
IS month*. 
Teclinlckl. - 


Boiar. Arniiicxini*. »npuin 
be Chnrlorad Llbrjri.ips 
ildDreilcm. mdv‘ hIko by 
nradiulca who have. na»»o 


ClIESTCUFIELD CtlLl.LfiCS 
OF ART AND TECHNOLOGY 

CMAilTTRCD LIM HAH IAS'S U- 
r, HI. -Ill lor lwo i j utny uf ASSI«- 
I ANT LlIJIiAltlAN In Ihv ■••In I 
x i-iiiiminul illoi.. llm nnl.,ry m.«I«' 
Is fcX. iiiL* 10 f:D.X 3 U xmd il<u m.t'l- 
iiiiiiii aul.iry lor n rh-inoitU Iil'i.i- 
il.-n is L-l.Slil. 

A|i|iiiciill(in form .ml fiirl'i''r 1 jt- , 
llculxra from iho I'rlnciiul. 1 h'.iur- 
lh-iil x^uilrun or Tr.-hnxilouv, 

[iitirm.iry iloud, ChrMcnii-lili lr-i- 
iiivx •l.'ilo: Juno 27 . 1080. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY 

COLLEGE i 

uNivciisrrv ui* condon 1 • 

Lyhuin Kill. Cuban., burii-p 

anNIOH LIURARY 
A6S1S TANT 

PioroasiDnally qunllilod SU^K.MI 
1.1 II If A IT V AKBI4TANT xvilll »i-mt 
(•■ii'Prlrnca i« 4itl.ro- 1 i--r iiil- 

i:tlCM19tUY DC PAM 1 MENIAL 

IJiniAlfV. Sclonllllc qiiulirv.alic.iib 
anJ.cr i-Lporlrncg would to .in 
(di'flnlnno. Salary ocalo ET.-itS (o 
24.21)0 plus' CvAO London allow- 
amc. - 

I- lease apply for furllinr <iii.ul*. 
Ui Mm. □. J. Odds, lha Pelicnnsl 
oirkir. 


ROYAL IIOI.LOIVAY 
COLLEGE . 

_ xUiilverslw of Lon.ir.m 
Egiibm Mill. Ealiuni. uiairy 

I ILlllAHY ASSISTANT rcnun-J. 
-ial.liy on sculu il.i.lilfl 
i Inc. iu-1 ini. LrtiiJon a’loi.an.-r, , 
ui cording -to iiujlllit ailum mil 
t :.p.riL-ncn, • • • • - - - 


Hlcave npi-ly os won all not-li-Ur.' 
tiKIng ilolalls of e<luL-j1|nu and • <- 
ptrl-nco louciliur -wiih iiio.- uun-ra 


a-i. I aJilrfAvox of iw-j Lffti i c. 10 

Hie Pni.'OiinuI Uiflcor. Mi&. D. J. 
Uddb (TLSj . 


UICtlMOND COLLEGE . 

a requiro* 
— irriu-n 


6,7, GEORGE’S HOSPITAL . 

' aiEpfCAL. SCHOOL 
uNivcnsnv of London -‘ 

LlbllAlUAN ; 

ST., GEORGE'S LlBfiARY , 

.APPLICATIONS' ora lnvliril lor 
thn Bbqvn 'rippt-inuixeni. in be Iklird 
On buori '03 possible. Ilcsrc-r.tlUlt- 



i jjjSjjjJ. hourt : f^r rtysk, ' larm-H^fr diJIy. 

l^hoxy Ifi 1 ihe 1 .. London., aras woufd» He 

h Street. !>*1 f • 

>. fto~atV 'kffl fuMhir dslefla are' availably l»<»1 
«w r ?«K^®wwteij*da.i Room > 367. tub couhiv.+ibi.i. 


-nem Wien fimbBr parUcolarp mAV 


luihor ii.irikuiari may bo 


i. 'Rcr, 0 ND^ u ii W 


UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD. 

ar >Bv 


. . ROYAL INSTITUTE OF . 

fJJ- 1 .‘ -INTERNATIONAL’ AFFAIRS 
»*■ ' ... 'iO St. 'jemM'i 'Sqaare, , : 


iPkiVhDiiO 01-7J-1 






































